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QUAIL AND TRAPS. 


AmonG civilized people at the present age, it would 
seem that the practice of field sports should have reached 
sueh a stage of refinement and advancement, and be so 
firmly established, that there would be no analogy near 
or remote between their methods and those of savagery. 
It would furthermore seem that in his field sports the 
higher intelligence, more delicate sensibilities and more 
fastidious tastes of the civilized man would impel him to 
entirely eliminate all barbaric methods, or that such 
methods would have drifted into the past naturally with 
the wreckage, rubbish and unsuitable material which 
mark the progress of life and civilization throughout the 
“earent progress in this respect has been made. In a 
great measure the methods of the savage in the pursuit 
of game have been abandoned for the refined and intel- 
lectual methods of civilization, yet there are parts here 
and there in the lower forms of game pursuit which are 
very similar to the methods of the savage, although con- 
cerning the latter it should be mentioned as excusing him 
that his daily necessities for food require that it be ob- 
tained in the most direct manner with the least expendi- 
ture of time and effort, while the civilized man who cap- 
tures his birds by irregular means cannot plead necessity 
in justification of such methods. 

Of all the improper means employed for the capture of 
upland game birds or waterfowl, none more justly meets 
the condemnation of all sportsmen, and even the con- 
demnation of those who are not sportsmen in the strict 
sense of the term, than the netting of birds. This man- 
ner of capture is so coldly calculating in it workings, so 
devoid of any element of sportsmanship—it taking the 
birds at such a treacherous and fatal disadvantage, bag- 
ging whole bevies at a time without even alarming them— 
that it is universally denounced by all sportsmen and also 
by those whose claims to sportsmanship are but modest. 
However much States may differ in their ideas of game 
protection and in their game laws, on the matter of pro- 
hibiting netting they are a unit. It is a practice odious to 
the people. It is a direct connecting link with barbaric 
methods, for it is a perfect pattern of the Indian’s use of 
the valleys, whose ranges of hills on either side formed 
the wings of the net—the valleys, fitted by nature for a 
trap, terminating abruptly, forming a_pocket in which 
the fleeing herd was brought to a stand and slaughtered 
by the pitiless pursuers; or the more artificial method of 
the Indian, where strong fences, were built out, forming 
wings whose center was a precipice. To this the herd 
was driven, the wings on each side deflected the fleeing 
animals to the common center, the precipice, over which 
the animals plunged to their destruction. 

Netting is quite quick and sweeping in its destruction 
and its consequent extermination. ‘ The trapping of the 
prairie chicken and the snaring of the ruffed grouse are 
rapid exterminators, although such methods differ from 
netting in that they are passive; for their success they 
depend on the voluntary coming of the birds, and as the 
birds may wander about a long time without finding the 
snares, the latter are very uncertain in their action. So 
fatal are they, however, that if permitted to remain in a 
section the extermination of the game there is a cer- 
tainiy. Nearly all States strictly and wisely declare them 
illegal. 


The passiveness of the snares, however, are in striking 
contrast to the active working of the nets, and the de- 
struction of the latter is correspondingly rapid. With 
the net the conditions are widely different. There is no 
passive state. Man’s intelligence and action leave but 
little to chance, He manipulates the birds by driving them; 
the net is simply a receptacle. The haunts of each bevy 
are learned betimes during the summer, and favorable 
places for driving them and setting the nets are noted. 
On some cloudy, damp day, or in the times between 
showers of a rainy dey, the netter sallies forth, sets his net 
across a favorite runway of the birds, locates them either 
by riding about or with a dog, then they being loth to 
take wing in such weather he drives them toward the net 


Should they endeavor to run in a direction other than 
that desired, the netter quietly and gently turns their 
course as he desires, never pressing them so close as to 
alarm them, They flee unsuspectingly toward the real 
danger, the treacherous net, whose broad wings at length 
turn them toward the center, where an opening seem- 
ingly offers escape. They all enter and all are caught. A 
whole bevy of game and beautiful birds, cunning in their 
devices to avoid man’s pursuit, strong of wing and re- 
sourceful in swift flight, a delight to the heart of the true 
sportsman who pits his skill against the swiftness and 
natural environment of the bird, meets thus an ignomini- 
ous death at the hands of the netter, in like manner to 
the frightened herd driven over a precipice and destroyed 
at the hands of the Indian and without the just excuse of 
the latter. 





There is probably one lower depth of degradation than 
that of netting, and that is the slaughter of game birds 
at the trap—a practice, it is a pleasure to say, which never 
was common, but existed as a diversion of a few individ- 
uals, To net the birds was a crime against sportsmanship 
and against the statutes in many States; to shoot them 
from the trap after they were caught was pandering to a 
cruel taste for slaughter. 

And yet, it is not many decades ago when netting was 
not considered improper. ‘The Sportsman’s Dictionary, 
or the Gentleman’s Companion,” which aspired to be an 
encyclopedia on “‘riding, hunting, fowling, netting, fish- 
ing, racing, farriery, cocking, hawking,” etc., and which 
bears the date 1792, in its quaint style gives quite full 
directions for the making of nets and the netting of 
birds. The manner of coloring and the value of colors 
blending harmoniously with the colors of nature are 
dwelt upon, and all being ready the netter is cautioned to 
observe the haunts of the birds and their morning and 
evening feeding places, where he should station himself 
about two hours before their feeding time and prepare 
his nets. After describieg the manner of working the 
net, the ‘‘fowler” isadvised to ‘“‘continue your sport till 
the sun be near an hour high, and no longer, for then 
their feeding is over for that time; but you may go again 
in the evening, from about sunset till twilight.” Minute 
directions were given for the netting of wildfowl on 
rivers, and for smaller birds, as plover, etc., some of the 
devices commended being like the trammel nets now in 
use by fishermen. 





Before firearms were brought toa useful state of perfec- 
tion for wing shooting the art of netting apparently was 
in a state of perfection. The netter for water fowl set 
his net or a series of nets in parts {of the river where 
ducks frequented, then drove the ducks from adjacent 
outlying points, and again set other nets in those haunts, 
so that whether in search of food or rest they were in con- 
stant danger of being caught. 

But there is nothing to condone the use of the net at 
the present day, except to capture birds where they are 
plentiful for removal to stock other places where there is 


_adearth. It belongs to a past age, when firearms were 


imperfect and owned by but few, when game was more 
abundant and the population much less than now, when 
the necessities of existence were more pressing, and when 
the people at large were little interested in the problem 
of game preservation, or rather, when such problem did 
not exist. 


ALASKAN REINDEER. 


This is the time of year when we are accustomed to read 
in the press dispatches the annually recurring account of 
starvation among the natives of Labrador. The resources 
of that barren land are at the best so meager that it needs 
only a falling off in the fisheries or in the fur trapping to 
bring distress upon the people. The British Government 
would do well to follow the exampleof the United States, 
which in Alaska has undertaken to solve the problem of 
native subsistence by the introduction of reindeer. 





What the final result of the Alaskan reindeer enterprise 
will prove cannot now be known, although good reason 
exists for believing in its complete success, if the animals 
can be protected from the savage dogs of the Eskimo. 
The natives of Alaska have been called upon to face the 
problem, so often discussed nearer home, of maintaining 
in the same country and at the same time a deer 
supply and a dog supply. The question is one much 


more serious with the Eskimo than with us; for 
while they are concerned to support? life, we are 
making provision only for sport. The reports from 
Alaska are that the imported reindeer have failed to in. 
crease because of relentless pursuit and decimating raids 
by the sledge dozs. Only at Fort Clarence, where the 
deer are protected from the dogs, is a herd keeping up its 
numbers. The Mohonk Indian Conference adopted a 
resolution the other day recommending that Congress 
should increase the annual appropriation for introducing 
reindeer into Alaska from $7,500 to $20,000 for the coming 
year. If such a sum shall be appropriated, a sufficient 
share of it should be devoted to the protection of the deer 
after they have been brought into thecountry. Spending 
Government funds to import reindeer for Eskimo dogs to 
devour is altogether too much like the familiar spending 
of other Government money for planting fish to be 
cleaned out by greedy and lawless fishermen. 


THE UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION. 

THE place left vacant by the death of United States Fish 
Commissioner McDonald remains to be filled, and the 
choice of a successor is awaited with some concern by 
those who appreciate the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved und the qualities demanded of an incumbent fitted 
to administer the affairs of the Commission. We arecon- 
fident that in his selection of a new head for the Commis- 
sion, President Cleveland will not depart from the wise 
rule which has prevailed in the past of the exclusion 
of politics from its affairs, and of securing for it the high- 
est ability at command, without reference to other consid- 
erations than the real interests of the Commision itself. 

The one man who is pre-eminently adapted beyond all 
others to the place is Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, who was for 
years identified with the practical work of the Commis- 
sion, and was long Commissioner McDonald’s assist :nt in 
charge of the Division of Fishculture. Dr. Bean is well 
equipped for the position both by native endowment and 
by special training. He possesses high attainments in 
knowledge of fish, fishing and fishculture in all their 
scientific and-commercial relations, and has shown an 
ability to make use of this knowledge for the securing of 
practical results, 

He has been identified with the Commission from 1874, 
when he was invited to join in the work on the coast of 
Connecticut, until the present year, when after having 
passed a competitive examination, he was chosen by the 
New York Board of Parks to take cliarge of the city 
aquarium. 

Dr. Bean years ago gave up the special scientific work 
to which he had been assigned by his chief, in order to 
take charge of the Division of Fishculture, a position 
long held by Col. McDonald before he was promoted to 
the head of the Commission. The appointment of Dr. 
Bean by Commissioner McDonald as his successor in the 
Division was regarded as a reward of merit; and that the 
Commissioner was entirely satisfied with the selection is 
evidenced by the strong letter of recommendation which 
he sent to Dr. Bean when accepting his resignation from 
the Government service. 

Dr. Bean has studied fishcultural apparatus and 
methods in Europe as well as in the United States, and 
he has probably as large a circle of friends among State 
Fish Commissioners and other fishculturists at home and 
ebroad as any other man. His acquaintance with fisher- 
men and anglers is also very extensive, his correspondents 
being scattered over nearly all civilized countries. 

The practical results of his field studies are found in his 
reports on the Salmon Industry of Alaska, the Cod Fishery 
and Shore Fisheries of the same territory, the Alewife in 
Lake Ontario, the Burbot, the Fishes of the Caribbean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, the Fishes of Great Egg Har- 
bor Bay, the Fishes of Great South Bay, the Fishes of 
Pennsylvania (an illustrated book) and the Mackerel 
Fishery in Southern Waters. 

He has always looked upon the fishcultural work of the 
Commission as of the very first importance to the people, 
and has aimed to bring the resources of his early training 
to bear in securing results which would appeal to the 
public. His efforts won the commendation of his superior 
and of the friends of fishculture everywhere. Those who 
are most familiar with the character of his services as a 
fishculturist are convinced that the public interest would 
be served by putting him at the head of the Commission. 
In his hands its affairs would be administered intelli- 
gently, honestly and efficiently. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 


IN JONES’S BAYOU.—II. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—I left the reader of my story of 
Bolivar county, Miss., life at the termination of m first 
fishing expedition with Uncle John Randolph Martin. 
Suffice it to say that Uncle Martin and I had several 
more of these expeditions to Snake River during the 
spring and summer months. Uncle Jobn was bent upon 
turning to advantage the resources of nature, and as he 
enjoyed the sport also he made several trips to the 
river every week, and always “‘ketched as much as his 
mule could tote,” to use his own expression. Uncle Mar- 
tin did not fool away his time with perch, however. He 
usually speared three or four large buffalo fish, and then 
caught a sackful of black bass and brought them invari- 
ably straight to the railroad camps. He would nearly 
always leave thres or four nice bass at Mrs. Beaver's 
house for me, as he never bought or made any more 
hooks or fishing apparatus after he made my acquaint- 
ance. When he wanted anything he invariably sent to 
me for it, and I nearly always had it for him. 

There were others of the residents of Jones’s Bayou 
who also fished at Snake River and sold their catch to 
the railroad camps. Uncle Zack Jones, for whom the 
bayou was named, and who had all the sandy-haired 
girls, and also the finest pack of bearhounds in Bolivar 
county, used to go fishing sometimes, but none were 
as persistent and tireless as Uncle Martin. All, 
however, could catch fish out of Snake River, as I 
never in all my life saw a place that was as near 
alive with fish as this was. The market fishermen 
there did not have to use fish traps and baskets and 
nets and set out lines, but in a few hours could catch 
with a hook and line all they could carry home. They 
all seemed to bave an understanding about telling 
the railroad men where the place was, because as many 
times as I visited the river alone and in the company of 
some «of the natives, I never saw a railroad man upon its 
banks. If it had become known to the men at work upon 
the road, there would have been squads of them there 
fishing all the time, and this would have entirely destroyed 
the very lucrative business of selling fish by the natives. 
Snake River is just such a place as Reel-Foot Lake, near 
Memphis, only the fishing at Snake River is just twice as 
good as it is at R-el-Fuot Lake on account of there being 
not so much of it done. Rrel-Foot Lake is a place of 
national reputation, and people go there for fishing and 
duck shooting from all over the United States. Now, if 
some of my read-rs will step «ff of the Memphis & New 
Orleans Railroad at Junes’s Bayou and hunt up some of my 
old friends there and find Snake River, if they don’t catch 
fish I will pay for their trip. If any of the old residents 
still live there and the railroad has not made them emi- 
grate to a new country (ass me of them threatened to do), 
one will find a hearty welcome and a jolly companion to 
accompany him to the river and pilot the way. 

Being busy with my work, and also finding an occa- 
sional day for a fishing trip, the spring and summer soon 
slipped away and frost announced the coming of cold 
weather. Just as soon as the season opened I got out my 
rifles and hunting paraphernalia and would combine 
business with pleasure. My work or length of grading 
and trestling was twenty miles, and as I had to go to 
one end or the other once or twice every week, I had 
ample opportunities for hunting. I would take one of 
my rifles, and mounting a horse or mule strike into a 
cattle trail that led in the direction I wished to travel. 
In this way I would hunt to my destination and also on 
the return trip. I did not usually follow the right of way 
or cleared path of the railroad, as I knew the country 
perfectly by this time, and was not afraid of getting lost. 

One day in September I was making one of my trips 
down the line and had my small .32-20 Winchester with 
me. I was walking, following a trail, and came sud- 
denly out into the bed of a bayou from the switch cane. 
All the bayou and stream beds are open and clear of both 
cane and brush. Not 40yds. from me on the other side 
of the bayou stood a large doe, and at her side a fawn. 
The fawn was almost grown and had thé spots off of 
it. The doe’ was pawing the ground in a very uneasy 
manner, and I could tell by her actions that 
she apprehended the presence of danger. The 
fawn was lying perfectly still with its face toward 
me. I stopped, cocked my rifleand thought a moment 
about as follows: ‘If I shoot the doe the chances are that 
this small-bored rifle will only wound her, and she is sure 
to get away from me in the cane.” I raised my rifle and 
tried to draw a bead on her head, but she was standing 
broadside to me and the motion made by her pawing 
rendered it almost impossible for me to get a gooa sight. 
I took down my gun and thought again to see what I 
should do. I hated to shoot her in the side and have her 
run off and decay in the woods. I made up my mind 
this time to shoot the fawn and let the doe go. I raised 
my gun again and taking deliberate aim fired at the 
sticking place in the fawn’s throat. The poor little thin 
gave a struggle or two to rise, but tumbled over and died. 
The ball had struck it square in the throat and gone clear 
through it lengthways. I walked up to where the fawn 
lay and after cutting its throat to let it bleed, sat down 
near by in the switch-cane. I had heard people say that 
if you killed a fawn with its mother, and wouid only keep 
out of sight a few moments, you could always kill the 
mother, and I wanted to satisfy myself on this point. I 
had no idea of killing the doe, as the weather was warm 
and the meat would have spoiled before I could possibly 
have used it up, and I knew from the sign and the ‘‘white 
flags” that I had seen all summer that I could kill a deer 
any time I wanted one. 

t had not taken my seat more than five minutes before 
I heard the bushes cracking and heard the doe bleat for 
her fawn. . 

‘be mother had returned facing danger to look for her 
young. She had sprung into the cane at one leap at the 
crack of the rifle. But her motherly love had brought 
her back again. She made straight for the body of the 
fawn, smelied it and then bleated the most pitiable bleat 
that lever heard. I sat there looking on and could have 
killed her a d: zen times, but would not do so. I was 
ashamed of myself already and had no desire to kill the 

ranimal. I pitied her from the bottom of my heart. 
hen a doe or any animal jumps upin front of me and 
has a chance for its life, I wiil always shoot, I cannot help 





it, but it would have seemed like murder to have killed 
that poor mother, who was bewailing the death of her 
child. After looking on for several minutes I rose up and 
the doe sprang into the cane and was gone. I picked up 
my fawn after one off its head and feet and taking 
out the entrails, and throwing it across my shoulder 
started for home. It was not more than a mile to the 
house and the fawn did not weigh over 35 or 40ibs.; but I 
tell you I was hot and tired when I threw it down on the 
front porch of Mrs. Beaver’s house. I then got a horse 
and went down the line and attended to my business. 
This was the first of many a deer that fell before my rifle 
during the next fifteen months. But let me say, how- 
ever, that I never slaughtered. When I had no use for 
it and my friends did not want fresh meat I never killed, 
asi have yet my first piece of game of any kind to sell. 
I never havesold even a quail in my life, and I have killed 
my share, I guess. Mrs. Beaver used to offer to pay me 
for a deer when I brought one in, but I never would take 
acent. It always seemed to me that it would spoil some 
of the keen sense of sportsmanship or the love of the 
chase if I solé my game, and at that time I had never 
read FOREST AND STREAM either. This aversion to pot and 
market hunting was born in me and not cultivated. 

Two or three days after I killed the fawn I passed by 
Uncle Andrew Jackson Taylor's house, and as I always 
stopped to see my old friends when I was not in a hurry, 
I told him of killing the fawn. Uncle Taylor told me 
that he would go hunting with me sometime. That he 
knew every water hole and salting ground in Bolivar 
county and could insure me a bear or deer every time I 
went with him. He said that all you had to do was to 
take your stand at the water hole and you were sure to 
get a shot at a bear or deer about sunrise or sunset. In 
the swamp everything is dry and dusty during the months 
of July, August, September and October, and all the 
lagoons and bayous dry up into water holes. The game 
as well as cattle know where these water holes are. and 
make regular trails through the cane to them. [asked Uncle 
Taylor if he did not think it a very unsportsmanlike trick 
to sit in the fork of a tree and blow a deer’s brains out 
while it was taking a drink. He only laughed and said, 
‘“‘T kaint see for the life of me whar is the difference, jist 
so you get the deer.” I said, ‘Why, Uncle — would 
not you rather kill a deer running with the rifle barrel of 

our gun than to blow its brains out with the shotgun 
seeet' standing still?” “Narry a bit of it,” said Uncle 
Taylor, ‘*jist so I got the deer.” 

“Well!” I said, ‘“‘you are all strange hunters tc me.” 

Uncle Taylor had a combination rifle and shotgun that 
was a terribly effective weapon for the kind of hunting he 
indul in—that is, watching water holes. It was a 
m eloader; the rifle shot a half ounce ball, and the 
shotgun barrel was No. 8 bore and chambered four big 
blue whistler buckshot. What chance on earth had a 
deer, bear or anything else with this cannon turned loose 
on him while he was peacefully slaking his thirst? 

Uncle Taylor now informed me that there was a large 
drove of nearly grown wild turkeys that were using the 
back part of his cornfield, and that if I could hit them fly- 
ing I could kill as many as I wanted. He said, *‘Me an’ 
Storkey hes ben out thar fur a week tryin’ to kill one of 
the durn critters, but they air tu slick furus.” Storkey 
was Uncle Taylor’s nephew, and was a grown man of 
family and lived with Uncle Taylor. Neither he nor 
Uncle Taylor could shoot on the wing, and the turkeys 
were too sly to be shot on the ground. I thought to my- 
self, how glad I am that these eo cannot shoot on the 
wing. To flush a drove of wild turkeys and knock one or 
two down as they sail off is no mean sport. It is almost 
equal to knocking down adeerontherun. I lostnotime, 
but made tracks for home. Now John Beaver, son of my 
landlady, had as fine a muzzleloading shotgun as I ever 

ut to my face. It was of some English make, and was 
Soraperiy owned by a rich cotton planter near Greeneville. 
The planter took the breechloader craze, and brought a new 
breechloader from Memphis; so he sold the muzzleloader 
to John for $10. It was a good one, however, and must 
have cost $100 when it was new. I borrowed the gun and 
went back to Uncle Taylor's as fast as a horse could carry 
me. I arrived just about sundown, and Uncle Taylor told 
me that the turkeys were in the field now, as he always 
found them there at sunrise and sundown. He said 
that he and Storkey would go with me and drive them 
for me. 


We all started. I had loaded my gun carefully with a 
reliable turkey load of No. 4 shot. Uncle Taylor and 
Storkey went straight to the turkeys and I went around 
and took my stand at the back of a field near an old tree, 
where they said the turkeys always flew into the swamp. 
I had not been there long, and was crouching with both 
barrels cocked looking up in the air for the turkeys to 
come sailing over. I thought they would fly as usual as 
soon as Uncle Taylor or Storkey came in sight, and that 
I would get one as they came over. Imagine my sur- 
prise then when I heard a gentle put, put, put, coming 
down the corn row. I knew whatit meant. The turkeys 
were running out of the field instead of flying, ahd they 
were going to cross the fence just about where I stooped. 
I watched and soon saw them. The old ben was in the 
lead, and about a dozen nearly grown birds were follow- 
ing her call, all in the same corn row. I honestly believe 
I could have stooped down on an elevation with their 
heads and scooped the whole drove. I did not want to 
do this, however, as I never shoot.a bird on the ground. 
It makes no difference if it is nothing but a woodpecker; 
I throw a rock at him and make him fly. SolI at once 
straightened up and the turkeys rose at sight of me. The 
first one that got up I knocked down, and then as the 
drove rose I got another. They were beauties, both 
gobblers and almost as as the old hen. In about a 
minute here came Uncle Taylor. He saw me rise and 
shoot on the wing and he thought I did it because I was 
excited. He never dreamed that I had done such a trick 
on p' . He commenced on me, as I knew he would, 
about as follows: ‘Well, Wingfield, you done dad blasted 
good to git two on ’em; but ef you hadn’t a ben sich a 
durn fool to git up outer that ar fence corner you mout 
a ed the whole gang.” 

en I told Uncle Taylor that I saw the turkeys com- 
ing single file down the corn row and had flushed them 
intentionally, he fairly made the atmosphere smell of 
sulphur. ‘Well! durn your heart,” he said, ‘‘ef you hed 
jist shot into them turkeys, I could a tuck about six over 
to the camps an’ sold ’em, and then give you plenty too.” 
*‘Well,” said I, ‘‘then I would not have had any more 
turkeys to shoot at; as it is, they will be back here again 


* This air 


to-morrow or next day, and we will have the same fun 
over again.” 

“Durn the fun!” said Uncle Taylor, ‘‘I want them tur- 
keys to sell.” 


**Well! you will have to pot them on the ground your- 
self then, for I will never do it—not I.” += * 

4 ‘ound jt! that air ’xactly what Storkey an’ me hes 
be: to-@o fur two weeks, an’ the blasted turkeys 
will Sail over ug like buzzards and gobble at us as they go! 

fut ime they ever run out o’ the field, an’ 
you, blamed fool, went an’ spiled it all.” - 

‘Well, well! Uncle Taylor, don’t get so mad; you can 
have both of the turkeys I killed if you want them.” 

Now the old man commenced to come back to himself, 
and turning around in.a sorrowful way he said: ‘‘No, it 
hain’t no use to row at ye, ye al’us talk to one s0 nice; ye 
take one turkey an’ I'll take t’other.” So shouldering a 
turkey each we started back to the house. Thus pom. Be 
my first turkey hunt. 

It was a week or more before I picked up a gun again. 
This time it was early in the morning near the latter part 
of September. The squirrels were abundant and as I was 
fond of shooting them as well as eating them, I filled my 
belt with cartridges and started out to killa mess. There 
was a ridge or belt of high timber about a mile and a 
half in rear of Mrs, Beaver’s house, and upon this ridge 
grew a great many hickory nut and pecan trees. I had 
been there before and knew that the squirrels were there 
by the hundreds, So picking my way along a cattle trail, 
I was soon on the ground. I found an abundance of the 

me I was looking for, and soon had a dozen or more 

ne gray and fox equirrels. I was sitting-down by the 
side of a small holly tree watching two squirrels eatin 
the berries, and debating to myself whether I would kil 
any more or not, when I was startled by the sound of~ 
something walking behind me, I had been shooting all 
morning, but had not fired a shot for probably thirty 
minutes, as I had stopped and breakfasted on the lunch 
I had with me. I had noi. ea that there was any large 
game within three miles of me, as I naturally supposed 
the constant crack of my rifle would have scared it away. 
Imagine wy surprise, I say, when a fine six-prong buck 
walked leisurely by me, almost close enough for me to 
touch him with the end of my gun. Why that deer did 
not smell or see me has always been a mystery to me. 
But it did not. The buck grazed on the tender shoots of 
the switch cane, which was about waist high, for sev- 
eral minutes before I could compose myself enough to 
even point my rifle at him. This is ope time in my life, 
reader, when I had the “‘buck ague” or “fever,” which- 
ever you mind to call it. I shook like a leaf and I honestly 
imagined I could hear my knee joints rattle. I was never 
in my life more taken b rise, and then the old 
fellow was such a fine one too! None of your little old 
“slink does” or ‘‘spike bucks” was he. He was one of the 
granddaddies of his race, and had a pair of horns on his 
head that any man would be proud of. I surveyed him 
from head to foot, almost rooted to the ground as I was. 
Every now and then the buck would stop feeding a 
moment and knock at a fly, and when he turned his head 
to hook a fly or rub it off with his horn he would actually 
look me square in the face. I kept wondering to myself 
‘‘why don’t he see me and run.” I knew if he ever 
started to run that I would be on my feet and pumping 
lead into him at the rate of twenty to the minute, but as 
it was I was paralyzed. The conditions were different 
from those surrounding the doe and the fawn. In the 
doe and fawn case, the blue cane was thick as the hair 
on a dog’s back within 5ft..of them, and when once a deer 
or anything is lost in that it is almost as if awave of the 
ocean had rolled- over them, and left no impression or 
sign by which to follow. In the case of the buck, both 
myself and the buck were on the top of what they call in 
the swamp aridge. There wasno blue cane within a quarter 
mile of us, and the ridge was covered only with switch cane 
about waist high. SoIhad an excellent chance to kill 
the buck even with my small rifle, and if I had not done 
so, I would not deserve the name even of a hunter. 
Finally, after sitting like a knot on a log for five minutes 
debating with myself about where was the best place to 
shoot that buck, I summed up courage enough to raise 
my rifle and try to take aim. I tried to get sight at his 
ear or the base of his skull, but he kept on bobbing his 
head in reaching for fresh bites of cane, and my nerves 
were in such a shattered condition that I gave it up, and 
dropping the muzzle down aimed as best I could just be- 
hind his foreleg. My rifle was shaking like an aspen leaf, 
and the muzzle was describing 4 circle that would have 
taken a step-ladder to draw on a schoolboy’s blackboard. 
But finally I decidedthat'l had ‘‘dead aim” at a buck not: 
20ft. distant, and I sitting flat on the ground with m 
elbow resting on my knees,-so with an uncertain and al- 
most sinking heart I fired. At the ‘‘ping” of the little 
-32 20 the buck jumped high into the air and tucked his 
tail. Whenever you see the “white flag” go down, reader, 
you may know you have drawn blood. They will never 
do it unless the bullet or shot strikes them. I” was like 
Rip Van Winkle awakened from his twenty years’ dream. 
The ‘“‘ping” of the .82 had about as much electricity in it 
for me as it had for the buck. It brought me to my 
senses, it reassured me and told me that I was an old, ex- 
perienced hunter, instead of a schoolboy. Before the 
deer had made three bounds, I was on my feet, a new 
cartridge in the barrel, and then as ne Tan or tore away, 
“ping, ping, ping, ping” e the little .32-20. 
As the sound of the fifth shot seme oat in the clear frosty 
air, I saw the deer take a double header and come down 
all in a heap. The .32-203 had done the work and laid 
low one of the kings of the forest. 

Strange to say, I was now as cool as if I had shot a 
rabbit instead of a magnificent buck, and walking delib- 
erately up to the old fellow put a ball in his head to stop 
his suffering. I now went home, and securing the help 
of my are axeman and the two Beaver boys, Lem and 
John, and Jim Pyron, we all went back to the scene of 
the tragedy and put the buck, whole, upon a mule and 
tied him fast. We returned home and skinned and 
dressed him and nailed the head of horns up over the door. 
That was the sweetest meat I ever ate, and I had lots of 
fun telling my old hunting friends of how I had had the 
“buck ague.” They all laughed at me, but said, ‘You 
got the deer just the same.” That was all on earth those 
old honest tellows cared about hunting. Getting the 
meat was their idea of hunting, first, foremost and all 
the time. 

In the mountains of East Tennessee we hunt deer with 
hounds and run them by driving with a pack of dogs 
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through regular stands or places where they always run 
when pursued. The hunter takes hisstand at these places 
and if he is a good shot and quick about it he kills his 
deer; if not, he misses him. As the deer is always on the 
run with a pack of good hounds at his heels, you can 
readily see that it takes a good shot with a rifle to kill 
one. What a vast difference between this mode of hunt- 
ing and pot-hunting or bushwhacking the poor creatures 
at a water hole, as they do in the swamp country. I will 
give a on of one or two water-hole ‘‘murders” in 
my next. of a canebrake bear fight, which is sport 
right. But when it comes to hunting with dogs and giv- 
ing any kind of game a chance, I am in for it heart and 
soul. Now, until we have a heavy frost that will make 
vear hunting a pleasure instead of a burden, I will leave 
you, A. B. WINGFIELD. 





TWO OCEAN PASS. 


‘‘Wuat is the name of this creek, Woody?” asked the 
Boss. ‘I don’t know,” replied the old guide, and then 
got off his horse and studied the country for several min- 
utes thtough the field glass. We had left our camp on 
the Buffalo Fork of the Snake River this same Friday 
morning after three days spent unsuccessfully hunting 
elk and deer. The game had not yet come down this far; 
the weather had been rainy and stormy, and we had not 
even found any fresh signs. 

It was as unlucky a trip as ever was made on a Fri- 
day’s start. Early in the day one of the pack horses was 
taken sick and had to be left to his fate, while his owner, 
Phillips, had been obliged to return to where old Beaver 
Dick, a squaw man, was camped with his family, to pur- 
chase another animal. Then Woody, our chief guide, in 
trying to make a short cut from the Buffalo Fork to the 
Yellowstone, had got lost. Not that wedid not know 
where we were, but we certainly wete not where we 
should have been, and when during the aftefnoon our 
party, consisting of three sportsmen, three guides, a 
packer, a cook, twenty-two saddle and pack horses, and 
a dog, came suddenly upon a stream flowing through a 
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cafion some hundreds of feet deep and quite impassable 
even for Western horses, the conversation above related 
took place. 

_ It was a beautiful day; the air, clear and transparent, as 
is usual in the West after such a storm as we had experi- 
enced at Buffalo Fork, felt invigorating, and neither man 
nor beast seemed to mind the fatigue of climbing one 
pine-clad rocky ridge after the other. The scenery in the 
valleys was park-like in character, while from the higher 
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more familiar to Woody. We crossed Pacific Creek sev- 
eral times during the morning, the trail—an old elk trail 


—following the easy places. At noon we reached Two 


Ocean Pags. It isso called because on the northern side 


of the pass a stream of snow water, in numerous cascades, 
rushes down the precipitous side of a mountain, to divide 


at its base, which is a level valley or pass. and here quite 


swampy. sending part of its water to the Pacific Ocean by 
way of Pacific Creek and the Snake River, while the other 


rt, forming Atlantic Creek, is discharged into the Yel- 
owstone, ‘and by way of the Missouri and Mississippi 





TWO OCEAN PASS. 


finally into the Atlantic Ocean. So level is the valley here 
that for a Couple of hundred yards there does not appear 
to be any fall or current to either stream, but the water 
looks stagnant, 

While we were admiring the scenery and taking photo- 
graphs the men were tightening the lash ropes of the 
pack horses, and all too soon we were on our way again, 
following Atlantic Creek to the Yellowstone, upon the 
banks of which we pitched our camp in the evening, near 
the picturesque chff known as Hawks’ Rest. One more 
day brought us to our objective point, the headwaters of 
Bridgers’ Creek. There, in the Sierra Shoshone, we en- 
joyed for two weeks such sport with the rifle among the 
most magnificent mountain scenery as does not often fall 
to the lot of the sportsman at the end of the nineteenth 
century. P. FF. 


UNCLE LISHA’S OUTING. 


Il—A Relighted Camp-Fire. 


Sam drove away to the nearest farmhouse to find keep- 
ing for the horses, and after a while came stumbling out 
of the gathering gloom into the light of the camp-fire, to 
which his nose guided him as well as his eyes, for 
Antoine’s cookery diffused a far-reaching savory odor to 
direct and hasten the steps of a hungry man. 

The camp had already taken on the cheerful aspect of 
an established abiding place, blankets and boxes having 
been stowed inside the tent. In front of it Uncle Lisha 
and Joseph sat, comfortably smoking their pipes as they 
quietly watched Antoine ow around the frying-pan 
and potato kettle, while his shadow sprawled along the 
ground and leaped from trunk to branch in ever-varying 
grotesqueness of form and motion. 

“Git a put-uppance fer the hosses, did ye, Samwil?” 
— Lisha asked, making room for Sam on the fireside 

og. 

“Yea, I got ’em turned aout tu paster arter some 
coaxin’,” Sam answered, seating himself in the proffered 
place with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘But I du hope wec’n 
keep Antwine away f’m there, fer I’m afeared if he hears 
much o’ the ol’ feller’s talk ’at owns the place he’ll larn 
tu lie. Why, he tol’ me, a lookin’ as honest as the coop- 
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points, where an unobstructed view could be had toward 
the west, the Alps of the United States, the Teton range, 
formed a picture once seen never to be forgotten. 

Late in the evening we went into camp, ‘Woody's 
Camp,” we called it, and as we killed some grouse during 
the afternoon, supper was rather more enjoyable than it 
had been of late. 

It was almost dark, yet when we were on our way 
ogeio te following morning and in an hour or so passed 

is Lake or Spotted Lake, the country was once 


er’s caow, haow ’at he was a patchin’ the ruff of his barn, 
to-day, an’ somehaow er nother he begin tu slip, an’ kep’ 
a slippin’, an couldn’t stop himself no way, till jest as he 
went over the eaves, feet fust an’ face daown, he ketched 
a holt o’ the aidge o’ the shingles with his teeth, an’ there 
he hung till they fetched a ladder, an’ he clumb daown,” 
.“*What ye think o’ that, Antwine?” Uncle Lisha asked 
the Canadian, who was cocking an alert ear while his 
eyes were intent upon the sputtering frying-pan. 
Antoine blew away the smoke with a contemptuous 
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“Pooh, dat an’t noting. Ah’ll gat brudder-law in Can- 
ada was more strong of his jaw as dat. One tam he run 
away wid hees hoss an’ it broke loose of hees woggin, an’ 
he touch hol’ of de line wid hees toof an’ hang on de wog- 
gin wid bose hees han’ of it, an’ seh, dat hoss run more as 
mile ’fore he stop it up. Come, gat ready for heat you 
suppy.- Fetch de bread an’ de onion, Sam.” and he 
whisked the frying-pan from the fire to the flat rock that 
served as table, then poured the water from the potato 
kettle and set it beside the pap. 

‘I ruther guess, Samwil,” said Uncle Lisha, as he arose 





























































































and moved toward the supper, ‘‘’at you might let An- 
twine g’wup there if you hain’t feared for t’other feller.”’ 
As they smoked their after-supper pipes and planned 
the morrow’s campaign, in every lull of conversation 
they could hear the quacking and splashing of the host 
of ducks feeding in the marsh, and now and then the 
oe whistle of swift wings as a belated flock came in 
rom the lake, and then the restful sounding splash as the 
newcomers settled upon the water to join the feasting 

horde. And when the tired campers fell asleep on the ~ 

bed of cedar, these sounds still ran through their dreams, 

a thread of reality woven into the misty fabric. 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON, 


ON A GRAY DAY. 


CHICAGO on a rainy day! Is there any place on earth 
tbat is more dismal? 

Perched up here in Hough’s den, away above the tops 
of the buildings that stretch toward the gray distance in 
uneven ranks that conjure up memories of the Bad Lands 
for me, though Hough says they remind him of the Yel- 
lowstone Park in winter when he sees thesteam jets come 
ons out of the roofs. Hough is built that way any- 

ow, and can see more that is romantic in the common- 
place than I can. 

The whole business, the weather and light maybe more 
than anything else, remind me of another scene and an- 
other day that are past and gone to the shadows. 

There is a lake in the other scene, and there are great 
pine trees that the wind whispers and talks to. There 
are ranks and ranks of the pines, green in the foreground, 
blue in the background, and purple where they bank up 
against the snows of the white-blanketed mountains. 

They all whisper and tell of good things that they hide 
in their depths. They tell of the streams that hold the 
biggest trout, pools that are shaded by great banks of 
dainty maidenhair ferns and overhung with great water- 
worn rocks, and which reflect the tree trunks until they 
seem to be a hundred feet long and all upside down. 
Other things, too, the pines tell if you listen, for they al- 
ways talk to the lake in rainy weather. 

The rushes that grow between the pines and the lake 
tell tales too, but their talk is not the talk of the pines, 
but of the waters and the birds that come to the waters 
and rustle among the reeds and the lily-pads. The rushes 
know all about how the muskrats build their houses and 
how the mink dives after fish and how they pull a young 
duck down and cut its throat. The rushes on this lake 
have seen this done many times and they know all about 
it, and they whisper of it too. 

Then there is the stream that comes bawling down 
through the woods on the other side; it talks too, and 
= of the doings of the mountains away up where it is 

rn. 

The stream knows how the mountains cover their heads 
with a white blanket and sit in council, and how the 
white goat stalks over the upland parks. It can tell how 
the fearless bighorn climbs the slippery cliff and has seen 
his flying leap across the glacier’s crevasse. 

I made friends with the pines and the rushes and the 
stream a long time ago, and they have told me nearly.all 
of the things that they know. 

When I came to the stream to fish it told me where the 
trout hide, and I can always find them there. It whis- 
pered and gurgled as it went along to the lake, and some- 
times it laughed or sung a wild war song as it came to the 
rocks that try to bar the way. Sometimes it was sleepy 
and rested in a quiet pool for a little while, then hurried 
on, but it always whispered to me and I learned its 
secrets, 

When my canoe parted the rushes they whispered too, 
and told me where the ducks were feeding and how to 
get around to them, while the wind danced along and 
made music on the dry stems so the ducks could not hear 
me come. ‘ 

They pointed with waving fingers to the drifting lily 
roots that the water rats dig up and told me where they 
lived, and sometimes they caught a floating beaver stick 
and held it so I could tell where to look for the fur I 

should need when winter came. 

The lake don’t tell many tales, for it is still and deep, 
and only hides things that come to it, and it is always 

ay like the sky is to-day. Sometimes it talks of the 
= and the trout that hide in its deep shadows, and 
sometimes it gets angry and roars so I cannot tell what it 

says, but it is always gray like the sky, . 
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Yet, with all its grayness it is a nice lake and better by 
far than this big city, where the air is gray too. 

Some day, and something tells me it will not be long, I 
will come up to Hough’s den, away up near the clouds 
here in Chicago, and say to him: ‘‘Klook-wah tillicum, I 
am going back again to the lake of the pines and the 
stream and the rushes, where one may live a life and 
not be always in the fog of this big town of the white 
men.” 

Hough knows of these things too, and he will say, 
“Good,” and some time he will come and camp in my 
lodge that is waiting by the shore of the lake, and will go 
with me to hear the talking pines and the rushes that 
whisper, and the stream that knows of the doings of the 
mountains, for my latch string is always out to those who 
love the woods and the leke, and there is always room in 
my canoe for one more. EL COMANCHO, 


BUCK FEVER. 


Il—Old Pat’s Story. 


“Say, Joe, do you remember the time you had buck 
fever?” asked Pat. 

‘‘Humph! it’s a wonder you wouldn't give that story a 
rest; it’s so old it has whiskers on it,” said Joe, turning 
away. : 

“ - laughed so much in my life,” said Old Pat, in 
answer to the inquiring looks after Joe had gone, ‘“‘as I 
did that day. You see, we had sent him down to the 
mouth of a little ravine and I had started across to get 
him, intending to go to another stand about a mile away. 
I was walking down the hill to him, whena buck jumped 
up and started right for his stand. He was in line with 
the deer and me, so I had tostand and watch the proceed- 
ings, and it was the funniest thing you ever saw. 

*‘Joe had his back turned to me and never saw the deer 
until it was right on him, and then he never took any 
aim, but just brought his gun to his shoulder and fired. 
The deer gave a jump or two and dropped, and Joe just 
stood and stared at him. The deer began to kick, and 
with a yell that would have shamed an Indian he 
slammed his gun down and piled on to that deer. He 
grabbed him by the horns and began to yell for help and 
—well, I didn’t get there for a few minutes. I couldn’t 
walk. 

*“When I did manage to get down there the deer was 
dead, but Joe was hanging on for dear life and still 
yelling for help; and when I told him the deer was dead 
and asked him why he didn’t bleed him he just stared at 
me a moment, and then the sickest smile spread over his 
face you ever saw. 

‘‘He never said a werd until I asked him where his gun 
was. Well, sir, his jaw sorter dropped down and he 
began to huntaround for his gun. I let him hunt a while, 
and when I showed him where it lay he picked it up and 
slowly worked the lever. 

‘He had broken that deer’s neck slick and clean the 
first shot, but when I told the boys about it he didn’t 
seem very well pleased. Of course, he heard nothing else 
but about how he killed that deer while we stayed in 
camp, and the boys told all about it when they got home, 
so if any man’s life was a burden his was.” 

“That reminds me of Reagan’s first deer,” said Duke. 


alatuyal History. 


OCTOBER BIRD NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have always been interested in the study of bird life, 
and in fact anything relating to outdoor nature. I do 
not have much time to devote to it, only Saturday after- 
noon and Sundays, which I always improve by hitching 
up Prince in the buggy, when my wife gets in and away 
we go for a long ride out on the utiful country roads 
that we have in this vicinity. If it should happen to be 
stormy on these days, which it often is, why, I stay at 
home and read FOREST AND STREAM. I thought that 
some of my observations might be of interest to some of 
your readers. 

In twenty-five years’ observation of birds and their 
habits I never saw them so scarce as they have been this 
year. I have seen only two bluebirds, not a single hum- 
ming bird, only now and then astraggling catbird or 
brown thrasher, and very few migratory birds. All our 
most common birds have been here in few numbers, ex- 
cept in a few instances as follows: Robins, red-winged 
blackbirds, cherry birds, kingbirds, phoebes and several 
varieties of vireos. Cuckoos have been more than plenti- 
ful, also scarlet tanagers. 

One of our most beautiful birds in song as well as 
plumage, the rose-breasted grosbeak, I never saw so plen- 
tiful. It seemed as though you could hear his rich song 
from almost every shade tree in the village. A pair built 
a nest in on apple tree within 25ft. of my house. A pair 
of robins that had nested in the same tree for several 
years tried to drive them away, but the grosbeaks held 
the fort, and in due time the young were hatched. On 
the 17th of June one fell out of the nest. I caught it and 
carried it into the house to save it from the cats. It 
proved to be a male, which I knew by the rose color under 
the wings. I thought I would try and raise it, and watch 
the changing plumage to maturity. The striped appear- 
ance of the head has turned nearly to black, and the rose 
color just begins to show through the dark brown on the 
breast. He is perfectly contented in his cage, although 
he is out of it half of the time, and is the pet of the fam- 
ily. He must come to the table to eat with us every 
time, or he makes a great fuss. He sits on my hand and 
picks at a piece of bread; and knows which side is but- 
tered and tries to get at it. I sup he likes the salt 
taste, but I let him only taste it. e began to sing when 
only two weeks old, and took his first bath at that age, 
and wants it regularly everyday. He is an expert fly 
catcher, will catch a fly on the wing or pick one off of 
the ceiling like a flash. We hope to winter him, and to 
have a beautiful bird in the spring. 

I must tell you of a beautiful ride that we took Sunday, 
Oct. 6, and some of the things we saw. I only wish that 
everybody could see the country at this time. I never 
saw the foliage show off to better advantage than it does 
this season. I have one view in particular in mind that 
we saw on that day which will remain in memory a long 
time. Imagine a broad meadow, with a background of 








dark pines, bordered with a mixture of oak and maples; 
then imagine the maples to be of all shades of red from 
the most vivid to almost a silvery white, and the oaks 
from a deep mahogany color to all shades of brown, with 
here and there a true mixed among them all that still re- 
tains a rich green color. Out in the middle of the 
meadow stands like a sentinel a large maple, every leaf a 
vivid red, with the afternoon sun (:hining brightly on it, 
making it almost dazzling to the eye to look upon it. 
A brook crosses the meadow, bordered by shrubbery 
varied in color, with here and therea cow at rest chewing 
hercud. Whocould not enjoy such asight? A little fur- 
ther along we come to an old mill, long since past doing 
duty. at a sight for a snap shot with acamera. I do 
not possess one. Now we come to a piece of woods; none 
of your fishpole woods, but trees that tower away up 
toward the heaven, 2 and 3ft. in diameter. I told my 
wife I would get out and stretch my legs, but to stay back 
just far enough to keep in sight. I had not walked a 
great way before I heard a rustling in the leaves, then I 
saw a partridge; it ran along a few steps and flew, then 
another, another, until five had risen and sailed away. I 
walked on a few minutes and up went three more. They 
were all of large size. We saw lots of quail through the 
summer, but haveseen more this fall. Gray squirrels are 
quite plenty. Wearrived home from our long ride by the 
light of the full moon, tired and hungry. 

We bave had many such rides and hope to take many 
more, always seeing something new to interest us. This 
wasall seen within twelve miles of the gilded dome, in the 
City of Baked Beans, and we were as much secluded as 
though we had been hundreds of miles away. — 


Hype Pars, Mass., Oct. 11. 


NOTES ON BEARS AND MOOSE. 


THERE is only one kind of bear in New England—the 
black bear. Bears do not pass any excrements while in 
their dens, although they hibernate for many months in 
winter. The female bears never leave their dens without 
first dropping their young, if disturbed ever so suddenly. 

They never enter their dens when hunted or followed. 

Bears subsist mostly on berries in midsummer, and 
therefore they are frequently found on mountains or 
plains where berries ovcur. 

When first leaving their dens in springtime they follow 
brooks and water courses to obtain frogs and fish, of 
which they are very fond. They are also fond of any- 
thing sweet and insects, such as bees, ants, etc. 

When food is scarce in late autumn the bears gradually 
taper off eating and, I think, lose their appetite by 
degrees, until finally they have no desire for food and 
stop eating altogether, and then soon go to their dens, 

If they go into their dens fat, they come out fatin the 
spring, and their condition depends on the abundance or 
scarcity of wild berries. They tear the bark from fir 
trees in springtime, being impelled by their savage nature. 
All feline animals often try their foreclaws on some 
substance. 

It is thought that the antlers of the moose were in- 
tended to prevent the male from harassing the female, 
as she can easily run away from him in the thick bushes 
when she does not desire his company. 

One noise of a bull moose, supposed to be a call to his 
mate, sounds very much like striking the flat of an axe on 
a rotten log—a short, dull, heavy sound, repeated five or 
six times at intervals of perhaps five minutes. 

The antlers of moose commence the second year and 
receive an additional prong for each year of his life after. 
I never knew a cow moose to have antlers. 

The cows almost always drop two calves, which are 
generally male and female, but not always, and they fol- 
low the mother a year. 

The moose always make two beds in the snow each 
night in their yards; sometimes during the night they get 
up and sniff tue air in every direction to see if they can 
discover any danger, lying down in a new place; thus 
hunters can tell the number of moose in a drove when 
they come to where they spent the night. 

One time I was with a party on a moose hunt and on a 
fresh trailin the snow, when we came to where they 
had lain the night before, when one of our party ran and 
felt in a moose bed, and in excitement remarked, ‘‘They 
have just gone, the snow is warm in his bed!” 

J. G, Ricu. 


Betset, Maine. 


Experience with a Rattler. 


East RADFORD, Va., Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
About three months ago I obtained a fine specimen of the 
mountain rattlesnake (Crotatus adamanteus), caught on 
Fort Lewis Mountain, ten miles west of Roanoke, Va. It 
had twenty-one rattles and the usual button, and meas- 
ured even 4ft. A short while after caging it, it seemed 
very savage and would rattle and strike on sight, but by 
daily attention it seemed to get over this and would 
neither rattle nor attempt to strike at me. Carefully pro- 
tecting myself, I could feed it (what little it did eat) from 
a spoon, and I was especially proud of it. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2d inst., some friends 
called and wished to see my pet, and as the snake had 
concealed itself under the grass covering in the cage, and 
in order to see it better I pulled back a little slide door to 
remove the covering that they might get a better view of 
it—a space of not more than 2in. was moved back— when 
without warning it struck me, the fangs going well in on 
each side of the second joint of the forefinger on left 
hand. This of course stopped the show. It was very 
. going through my arm like an electric shock. 

owing life depended upon instant action, I at once bit 
out the piece where the fangs entered, and sucked out all 
the poison possible, at the same time binding my finger 
tightly below the joint to prevent circulation, and was 
soon in the charge of Drs. Farmer and Black, who brought 
me around all right, although it was a close call. 

During my illness I had the snake killed preparatory to 
mounting (which I will do myself). On close examina- 
tion I find on the left side of the upper jaw two perfectly 
formed fangs (close together) and on the other side only 
one. The fangs measure tin. Though I have been a 
reader of FoREST AND STREAM for over fifteen years and 
a close observer of natural history, I have never read or 
noticed anything on snake-ology similar to this (two fangs 
on one side). ill not some good reader of FOREST AND 


STREAM give views as to whether this is or is not a freak - 
i nature? . 


in snake J..W. SCHOOLEY. 


_hatchee Bay, and managed to wrest a livin 


Capt. Dick’s Rattlesnakes. 


WHEN I was located in Florida some years ago I num- 
bered among my acquaintances Capt. Dick Munday of 
Choctawhatchee Bay. Dick’s hailing port was a town 
in Michigan, and he was one of the Federal soldiers 
=e the fortunes of war had left stranded in the sunny 

uth. 

He had located a claim on the sandy shores of Choctaw- 
from the 
sandy soil of his claim and the waters of the bay. Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay is a famous place for red-fish, mullet, 
tarpon, Spanish mackerel and many. other varieties of 
fish. When the Captain with his small sloop made a fair 
catch he would hoist sail and bear away for Pensacola, 
eighteen miles to the west. There his catch would be 
purchased, carefully iced and forwarded by fast express 
to the great cities of the country. New Yorkers have 
often eaten Spanish mackerel that a few days before 
cleaved the clear waters before the Captain’s cabin. 

One bright morning in late autumn the Captain’s sloop 
poked her nose through the tangle of shipping and shot 
up to the dock in fine style. The Captain was the sole 
occupant, barring two husky rattlesnakes that he had in 
a slat-covered box just forward of the cockpit. 

I was invited aboard to inspect his pets and did so. 
They were the largest and most venomous-looking rattlers 
it has ever been my lot to behold, fully 5ft. in length, and 
the bodies in the largest part seemed as large as the fore- 
arm of a middle-weight pugilist. Unfortunate would be 
the lot of him who would chance to step on one of ‘these 
reptiles in the palmetto scrub of a Florida forest. 

e Captain gave me the details of the capture. He 
had trailed them to their den beneath the roots of an wu 
turned pine, and a few passes of a shovel had brought 
them to light. They were in a torpid condition and it 
was but the work of a moment to place them in a soap 
box that he had provided. Nailing down the top, he 
wended his way to his cabin, listening all the while to the 
merry music the now thoroughly aroused rattlers were 
making. : 

We allowed the Captain to place hissnakes in our ware- 
house and undertook to sell them for him. 

After correspondence with several of the zodlogical 
gardens of the country, I found that rattlers just then 
were a drug on the market, so one fine morning the Cap- 
tain again tied up at the dock, loaded the box on board, 
hoisted sail and shaped his course for home. He no doubt 
liberated the snakes upon his arrival. IVANHOE. 

CHIcaGo. 


Fluctuations of the Bluebird Stock. 


GLENDALE, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: I notice in 
recent issue of your paper a note from a correspondent at 
Paschal, Ga., to the effect that the bluebirds had been 
exterminated in Georgia by the cold weather of last 
winter. 

That the extreme cold of last winter did destroy many 
birds is undoubtedly true, and no one can regret it more 
than I, but the effect was not quite so bad as your corre- 
spondent infers. I have seen a considerable number of 
biuebirds since last February and am confident that by 
next spring they will have become at least not rare, 

In fact, I think the complete disappearance of. the 
species from Georgia localities must have been due not to 
extermination by the cold, but to migration in search of 
either food or more congenial climate, for I have several 
times known the same birds to survive much colder 
weather. ; 

Once I took bluebirds during a week when the ther- 
mometer reached 5°, and it was below 10° when the 
specimens were shot, and I have frequently observed the 
species in this locality in February and March when the 
thermometer has gone below 10° at night during their 
presence. JOHN BONSALL PORTER. 


The Bluebirds. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the last (Oct. 12) issue of FOREST AND STREAM I read a 
communication on ‘Extinction of the Bluebird,” by 
W. R. Gorman, of Paschal, Ga., in which the writer in- 
quires for facts regarding the presence of bluebirds in any 
of the Northern States. I observed my first bluebird here 
March 10, and noticed a few specimens a week later, and 
again during June. August and the greater part of 
September were spent at Dansville, N. Y., and during the 
first week of the iatter month I saw two or three speci- 
mens, Since coming back here I have been on the alert 
for the presence of our little feathered friend, and to-day, 
while taking a walk in the suburbs, was happily rewarded 
by seeing a small flock fly by high overhead uttering 
their fall notes. THEO. M. SCHLICK. 

P. 8.—The beginning of another series in FOREST AND 
Stream of the doings of the Danvis folks, by Rowland E, 
Robinson, is an event to be thankful for. I have read 
the opening chapter, and am exceedingly gratified and 
delighted. T. M.S. 





Scarcity of Small Birds. 


GRAND VIEW, Tenn., Oct. 10.—I notice some reports of 
the scarcity of small birds in many localities. It is the 
same here. The absence of bird life during the past 
summer has been unprecedented. The robins, which 
were always plenty here in Feb: while migrating 
North, failed to show up this year. The bluebirds, which 
remain with us summer and winter, have wholly disap- 
peared; so have the yellow-hammer or high-hole, the 
meadowlark, catbird, chewink, and several other kinds 
of small birds; even the bluejay has become scarcc. The 
estimate here is that fully 80 per cent. of the usual 
amount of quail are missing, and it is said that all the 
late broods of wild turkeys were starved or frozen during ~ 
the unusually cold weather last winter. ANTLER, 


The Moulting of Birds. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
am preparing a paper on the moulting of our Eastern 
birds, more especially the land birds, and I would be glad 
of any correspondence relative to the subject or any de- 
—— of curious plumages. If you could put a note 
to this effect in your valuable paper you would confer a 
great favor. I propose to treat each species separately 
where I can obtain sufficient data to do so, and I find 
there are many points of interest about which we are 
still in the}dark. ITMER STONE, ‘ 


Conservator Ornith, Section Acad. Nat. Sciences, Phila. 
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Grouse in Town. 


Irnaca, N. Y.—One evening recently, Mr. Stroud Bush, 
of this city, on the way home was startled by the whir 
of swift-beating pinions, and the next instant there was a 
resounding thud as the bird collided with the side of a 
nearby house. The ruffed grouse was dead when Mr, 
Bush picked it up. This incident affords some insight to 
the question relative to the grouse’s swiftness of flight. 

Two or three years ago a ruffed grouse flew into the 
north end of the Lehigh Valley Railroad paint shop, 
passed the entire length of the shop—some 260 odd feet— 
and flew against and through a south window, falling 
dead in the gutter outside the shop. 

A number of grouse during the past few years have been 
found bruised and stunned from flying against the win- 
dows in the Cornell mansion on East Hill. M. CHILL, 


Reversion in Cereal Development. 


Tue New Berne Journal of Oct. 11 mentions having re- 
ceived an ear of Indian corn (maize) which is normal in 
every respect, except that each kernel as it grows on the 
cob is inclosed with several thicknesses of shuck (husk) 
instead of the envelope covering the whole ear. In addi- 
tion several grains of corn similarly inclosed grew on the 
tassel. The grains on the tassel are round; on the cob flat. 
What is this but a reversion to the original grain, of which 
millet is perhaps the intermediate between it and maize? 
Quien sabe? C. H. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


RAPID TRANSIT AND SQUIRRELS. 


STARTING from the Rapid Transit Railroad station at 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, is a one-horse street 
car line (‘‘one-horse” figuratively, actually I believe there 
are two). This line must not be confused with the road 
that up to a few weeks ago ran along the shore of the 
island and incidentally passed the West Brighton station. 
That road in its palmy days ran cars on a twenty-four- 
hour schedule, and has recently, so I am informed, owing 
to competition of pedestrians, gone out of business alto- 

ether. 

. The road I refer to'is much more enterprising, and runs 
cars regularly at varying intervals from 6 A. M. to 7 
P. M., day in and day out. Perhaps I made a misstate- 
ment when I said cars, for as the pay roll of the company 
is limited to one driver, it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that that individual would take the trouble to change cars 
for his ordinary trips. 

The rolling stock of the company may therefore with- 
out doubt correctly be described in the singular—and 
singular it is in more senses thanone. In fact, the model 
is more adapted to be on the shelves of the Patent Office 
at Washington than on the rails at Staten Island. 

The car is designed for all seasons of the year, in order, 
no doubt, that people who have grown accustomed to it 
may not be shocked by finding other cars substituted for 
it as the weather changes, and if a sudden blizzard 
springs up between West Brighton and the Brewery a 
few simple combinations are all that are necessary to 
change it from open to close—so close in fact that most 
people prefer to ride outside on the platform. 

ell, as I said, the car runs from West Brighton to the 
Brewery, of the time on the rails and part of the 
time off. he young man who drives never minds, and 
of course nobody else does. Doctors have been known to 
rescribe a ride on that car for people with sluggish livers. 
he company makes no extra charge for such people. 

It issaid that some people get as far as the Brewery 
and never come back again. 

The driver is a very enterprising young man. When 
not chasing small boys from the rear steps, he is inside 
talking to his passengers. He embarrassed one young 
lady the other night so much that she pushed her leg 
through the side of the car. ‘Take your foot in,” said 
the gallant driver, ‘‘or you'll catch cold.” 

But Iam straying from my subject. Out beyond the 
Brewery is quite a stretch of wild country along the back- 
bone of the island, and in this neighborhood this year 
there are quite a number of gray squirrels. 

I left West Brighton by the 1:30 car one Saturday after- 
noon, and after an eventful journey reached the Brewery 
at a little after 2 o'clock. 

The entire ride had been up hill, and at the terminus 
of the line the traveler finds himself at a considerable 
elevation. A little further is Tode Hill, the highest land 
on Staten Island. 

Twenty minutes’ walk from the car brought me to a 
piece of woodland bordering the road, and as there were 
no “~~ signs in sight, I turned aside through an open 
gate, filling the magazine of my .22 Marlin asI walked. 
Meanwhile I kept my eyes open, for there were hickory 
and other nut trees in evidence and things had a suggest- 
ive appearance. It made me think of old days hunting 
the grays in New aes and I began to feel the keen, 
care-free enjoyment that only a hunter knows. 

Just as I pushed my tenth cartridge through the maga- 
zine slide I saw with my physical eye what my mental 
vision had been busy with, as a gray gave a bound and 
whisked around on the far side of a pin oak tree some 
50yds. ahead right at the edge of the road I was follow- 
ing. The next instant a second squirrel ran a few feet 
over the ground in plain sight and nearer still and upa 
knotty maple. Z 

As the sun was directly in my eyes I walked on down 
the wood road without changing my pace till I reached 
a point of vantage a little beyond the hiding places of the 
squirrels, Here I selected the softest looking place for a 
seat and squatted down comfortably to await the squirrel’s 
good time. After ten minutes or so I saw a slight motion 
up the pin oak at a point where four branches started, 
taking nearly all the volume of the tree and practically 
ending its aspirations skyward. The squirrel was stretch- 
ing himself, utterly unmindful of his enemy below. A 
squirrel has to be pretty badly scared to remember for a 
. longer period than ten minutes—unless he is a squirrel of 
years and experience. : 

Unfortunately the mass of limbs effectually protected 
bim from my rifle, and I watched him scratch himself 
and recover his self- and grow in his own estima- 
tion, utterly. unmindful of the fact that he had been 
frightened half out of his wits a few minutes before, 
Presently he began coming down the tree, hardly able to 
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contain himself for conceit, his mental attitude ‘shown 
by the convulsive jerking of his body. 

Several leafy branches intervened, however; and 
though I could follow his course, it was impossible to get 
a clear shot. Reaching a point opposite one of vhe 
branches of the maple, he made a graceful spring to 
that, and ran down it and then into the next tree. 

I waited patiently for a sure shot, following him with 
the rifle, but no good opportunity offered. The leaves 
were very thick, and though I could have easily dropped 
bim with a shotgun I did not take the chance with the 
rifle. And so he eventually disappeared among the tree- 


tops. 

F eaes a long while for No. 2, but No. 2 never 
materialized. He had folded his tent and stolen away 
unobtrusively. 

With a companion I think I could have gotten both 
squirrels—at least if the other fellow could shoot—but as 
it was, I decided to move on to new fields of endeavor. 

I crossed into another piece of woods and followed 
down the nearly dry bed of a stream that ran between 
high knolls thickly covered with nut trees, including 
many butternuts. 

At the first muddy place I came upon the visible 
tracks of a squirrel made since the rain the day before, 
and also some older tracks that looked like a coon’s. A 
little further I found the fresh tracks of a man—a hunter, 
for I heard him shoot several times. 

Realizing that the chances of success while hunting 
the ground this man had just gone over were very mea- 
ger, I struck across to another piece of woods, east of the 
**Ricmond road.” 

Scarcely had I entered this woods when a crash in the 
tree tops attracted my attention to a squirrel making good 
time toward a neighboring swamp. I ran till I got 
beneath him and then, just as he reached a large tree, I 
took a snap shot at him. It was a clean miss, and the 
squirrel dodged around the tree and was out of sight. 

Instinct told me that he would not hide long, so I stood 
rooted to the spot, scarcely moving an eyelid. 

A moment later, as I expected, I saw a slight motion 
near the top of the tree and the next instant a squirrel 
came into sight, slowly descending. 

No one could have asked for a better shot, but finger 
and eye were at odds and the bullet went wild. Again 
the squirrel hid and I knew this time it would be a 
tedious job to wait, so I walked over to the tree and 
scanned its topmost limb carefully to see if I could get a 
sight of Mr. Gray. 

The leaves were too thick and the tree too high, how- 
ever, and for a time it looked as though the squirrel was 
again master of the situation. 

However, before long, I hit upon a plan that started 
him. I could see along straight branch clear of leaves 
just above the spot where I thought the squirrel lay, and 
selecting a good position near the base of the tree, I aimed 
at this and fired. As a result a good-sized piece of outer 
bark was stripped from the limb and fell almost on top of 
the squirrel, which precipitously deserted its hiding place 
and crossed into a neighboring tree. I stepped out to get 
a clear view of it, and the same instant saw it hide at the 
base of one of the lower branches, hardly 50ft. away. Its 
tail hung over in plain view, but its body was protected 
by 10in. of solid wood. 

It required an unusually constrained position to keep 
that tail in view, and my neck already was very tired 
from constant looking upward, but I endured the pain for 
several minutes. Finally, when my head was about 
ready to drop off, I made a slight motion to secure an 
easier position, which resulted in a broken stick and a 
noise that sent the squirrel to the other side of the tree. 

Well, to cut a long story of egregiously bad marksman- 
ship short, I got the squirrel out of the tree by the same 
tactics adopted before, and missed him repeatedly as he 
ran for his life toward theswamp. Kindly night drew a 
curtain over the scene, and I was glad to have an excuse 
for leaving that poor abused squirrel. I have come to the 
conclusion that the rifle is not my weapon for killing 
squirrels, 

Since writing ;the above I have been out again. This 
time I took a shotgun. Walking along an old road, I 
noticed a gray on a fence a long distance ahead. As the 
squirrel was making good time and would soon be out of 
sight, I quickened my pace to a run, and was soon near 
the spot where I had seen him last. I waited for a few 
minutes, and when the old gun spoke there was one live 
squirrel less in that corner of the woods. A few hundred 
yards further on I saw a squirrel in the top of a chestnut 
tree about a foot above a nest. 

It was a good loug distance off, but I was afraid of it 
going into the nest if I tried to get closer; so I took the 
shot and dropped the squirrel fairly on top of the nest, 
where, it may be as well to state, he stayed, as the tree 
was too big to climb. 

At the sound of my gun another squirrel, 50yds. from 
the first, began running away through the trees, and I 
dropped him from where I stood. Walking over to pick 
him up, I paused and a little fool gray ran out on a limb 
and began barking. I added him to my bag, and after 
making sure that I could not get the fourth, went home 
feeling a little mean to have potted three squirrels so eas- 
ily, but not a little relieved to find some kind of a gun I 
could shoot with. J. 

New York, Oct. 17. 


Jackson’s Hole and Beyond. 


Mr. JOHN G. HECKSCHER writes: ‘‘I inclose an extract 
from a letter just received from my nephew, Philip M. 
Lydig, and as you were kind enough to give him some 
hints before his departure, I thought the extract might be 
of some interest to you.” 

The paragraphs of the letter home, written from forty 
miles above Jackson’s Hole, in Idaho, under date of Oct. 
5, read as follows: 

“*T have been out now nine days from the Hole and in 
camp five days. The first day out I killed two elk, one 
for food and the other for bear bait. The next two days 
were given up to fixing bait for bear and to skinning the 
elk. Day before yesterday we walked some sixteen miles 
at a height of 9,000 to 10,000ft., and as luck would have 
it I killed a very large elk with a very fine head of horns. 
Redmond tells me it is the best of the year. -He is a very 
nice fellow, easy to get on with, and knows his business 
as guide thoroughly. I find itrather hard to walk at this 
height, the air is so rarified. 

‘Yesterday I killed a brown bear, not a large one, but 
stilla bear, There are signs of more about here, and I 
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hope to get some larger ones. Tell Uncle John that his 
-40 65 rifle shoots to perfection, and that I have not tried 
his larger one yet. Weare shooting in a little basin in 
the hills, not far from the Continental Divide. We have 
found no traces of previous camps, and the game seems 
plentiful. I hope that my good luck will keep up. On 
the 14th we move camp and go up the other side near 
Idaho, at the foot of the Teton peaks, 14,000ft., and there 
try for a moose and a sheep and also bear. I shall try to 
kill one more fine elk head. Redmond goes down to-day 
after some things and returns here the 9th. I shall be 
alone with the guide, who seems a good fellow and fair 
cook. I therefore have a chance to write you these lines, 
I shall move out Nov. 1, and will get to Chicago Nov. 5. 
I am in good health and enjoying everything. We have 
had some snow, but it has left the south side of hills.” 





PINTAIL GROUSE OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


TuIs bird is the prairie chicken of the Northwest and is 
commonly known as the sharptailed grouse. Scientists 
call it Pediocetes phasianellus columbianus. It is re- 
garded as a different variety from the very similar bird 
found on the plains east of the Rocky Mountains. Hun- 
ters would probably make no distinction. 

It differs very much in appearance from the pinnated 
grouse or prairie chicken of the Middle States. It is much 
lighter in color. The upper parts are grayish buff and 
tan, with spots and barsof black. Underneath it is almost 
white, but having V-shaped black markings. The throat 
is a shade of buff. 

The head is crested and the legs are covered with hairy 
feathers down to the toes. It has from fourteen to eight- 
een tail feathers, the middle two being a tin. or more 
longer than the rest, and from this it gets its name. 

Its average weight is 1}lbs., one weighing a lb. more 
would be a large bird. 

It is found in many parts of Oregon, Nevada, Washing- 
ton and the country farther north, and generally during 
the summer lives in the foothills and on the grassy up- 
lands, where it builds its nest underneath a tuft of grass, 
a sagebrush, or beside a sheltered rock. Its food consists 
of insects and seeds. 

As winter approaches and the snows cover the hillsides 
it comes down to the river and creek bottoms, where the 
scarlet hawthorn berries grow, upon which it feeds. Still 
later, when the berries of different kinds have all fallen 
and are covered out of sight, its season of plenty being 
over, it feeds on willow buds and even deigns to eat the 
bitter resinous needles of the black pine. 

This grouse is a fine game bird. Its flesh is dark 
colored, tender, juicy and delicious, and when well sea- 
soned and nicely fried the hunter’s appetite can be ap- 
peased with nothing better. 

It is in the wild days of early eutumn that we are wont 
to hasten to the hunting grounds. The hills are brown 
from the drought of summer, the tall rye grass stands in 
tufts on the level bottoms, the heat is reflected in shim- 
mering waves from the bare rocks and the dry earth. 
The whole landscape is bathed in the mellow light of the 
Indian summer. During the warmer part of the day the 
birds have been resting quietly on the hillsides under the 
shade of some shrub or bunch of grass, but as the cool of 
evening comes on they fly to the feeding grounds. All 
nature is now in that active, restless period just pre- 
ceding the quiet of night. Now is the time to hunt. It 
is on the Okanagan River in northern Washington. 
Our companion is a gentleman from Virginia. He has 
shot partridges and woodcock on the hillsides and along 
the streams of his native State, but this is a new experi- 
ence tohim. The sudden flutter and the peculiar kluk- 
kluk-kluk which the bird makes as herises from the 
almost beneath your feet is liable to rattle one and he 
will shoot too quick. 

We had better not take Jack along, for, while he re- 
trieves nicely, he is liable to undertake to run down the 
first bird that rises. We know the birds are here and are 
feeding, for we see their footprints in the dry earth under 
the low hawthorn bushes; and yonder is a hawk circling 
just over the bunches of dead rye grass. Experience has 
taught us that he is looking for a supper, and that the 
grouse are lying low and trying to hide. We will move 
down that way. If the birds are not through feeding 
they will rise singly and only fly a short distance, and 
thus give us fine shooting. But, on the other hand, if 
they have finished their meal they will rise together and 
fly far away to their roosting grounds up in the foothills, 
where it is useless to follow them. 

Now move cautiously, and be ready. They do not 
sound an alarm before they rise. There! we have two 
birds for our guns, but you shot too quick. Give them 
time to get some distance away. Why, you missed again. 
There is something wrong with your gun or else your 
shells are not properly loaded. 

Oh, Isee! You have a 10-bore, 94lbs. gun, 32in, bar- 
rels; your paper shells are loaded with 4drs. of fine-grain 
powder and 1toz. of No. 2shot. This might do for some 
kinds of game, but for grouse a 12-gauge, 74lbs. gun is 
better. It should have 28in. barrels, the right modified 
and the left full choke. You should use brass shells 
loaded with 3drs. of FFG powder and 1oz. of No. 8 shot. 
Try my gun on the next bird that rises. There! that was 
a nice double. 

Thus the evening passes and the sport continues. But 
now the shadows are growing deeper; only on yonder 
mountain top is there the light of day. Most of the birds 
have flown to their roosting places and only occasionally 
can we catch through the gloom a faint outline of those 
whose departure has been somewhat delayed. But our 
ganie bags are well filled, and we wend our way home, 
stimulated and refreshed in body and mind, and with 
just enough fatigue to insure a good night’s sleep. 

For some of us those days of pleasure may be past, but 
the remembrance of them adds to us joys which are not 
known to those who have not had like experiences. 

SYLVAN DELL. 


Mr. R. B. Heats, of Cove, told us Tuesday of a curious occurrence 
that came under his observation. Four weeks ago walking in newly 
cleared near his home he came across a newly hatched chicken, with- 
out knowing at first how to account for it. ea a partridge 
nest was discovered close by with the shells of a nest full of partridge 
eggs and one hen egg. The hen had evidently laid in the partridge’s 
nest and the bird had hatched the egg — with her own. Young 

tridges are strong, lively and of a rambling disposition from the 
Prst, and the brood had doubtless strayed off and left the more help- 
less chicken to get along as he could. Mr. Heath took the chicken in 
charge. He is now four weeks old and thriving.—New Berne (N. C.) 
Journal. . ‘ 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Invitation Season. 


CuicaGo, Oct. 19.—FOREST AND STREAM certainly owes 
its thanks to the gentlemen who have been good enough to 
invite its Chicago representative to quit working and go 
shooting for the rest of the fall and winter. Dr. W. D. 
Taylor, of Brownsville, Tenn., thinks about Nov. 1 would 
be a good time for me to start South to live with him for 
a few months and shoot quail. Tom Divine, at Memphis, 
is threatening awful things for the man who does not 
materialize at Bobo, Miss., for the big bear fiesta with 
Capt. Bobo in camp on the Sunflower. Mr. T. H. Glover, 
of om Marcos, Tex.—and I reckon I might as well begin 
calling him Tom Glover, though I have never met him 

et—sends word that deer, turkeys and quail are waiting 
in numbers for us in the prettiest country in the world, 
and thinks about a month in the mountains would be 
about the right thing. I am invited also to a ranch near 
the Chisos Mountains (the fantail country). Col. Pickett’s 
invitation to go with him and his friends to Texas I have 
already hadtodecline. Ihave promiseda man togochicken 
shooting in Illinois with him next week—and have also 
arranged to go to Wisconsin on business the same week. 
There are the usual number of invitations to shoot in 
other parts of the South. Meantime I arranged away 
last summer to go in October to New Mexico after my 
long-lost bear—my large, fat, cinnamon bear which I 
have been looking for for many years. I have had my 
rifle cleaned for this bear, and am in receipt from the 
U. M. C. Co. of a big box full of several kinds of bullets 
of a sort well calculated to muss up a bear a whole lot. I 
have got me aspur and a hat and am all ready to go after 
my bear, which is patiently waiting for me where I can 
go right to him. And now does not come the friend who 
was going with me, but says he can’t go,so the hunt 
is off. This is enough to disgust any well-meaning cinna- 
mon bear of decent character and industrious habits. (I 
shall get him in May, though, when the raspberries bloom 
again.) Between now and May I have about invitations 
enough to keep me busy, provided I also do a little work 
occasionally. All of which shows what thoughtful and 
intelligent labor will do for one starting out in life. 





What the Newspaper Said of Capt. Anson. 


*‘Anson’s aim is deadly. Kills hundreds of wild ducks 
and geese. Returns from his hunting trip and tells of the 
number of birds he bagged in one day. Captain of the 
Colts breaks all records as a slayer of wildfowls. Brings 
home a wagonload of game. 

“Capt. Anson isa keen Nimrod. He turned up yester- 
day from the wilds of North Dakota, His trophies of the 
chase required a full-sized express wagon to hold them. 

“The only reason why Anson did not require two ex- 

ress wagons was that the slaughter grew monotonous, 

@ was sportsman enough to quit and come home. 

“‘T left Chicago Monday, Sept. 30,’ he said, ‘and stopped 
over at St. Paul. There I saw Mr. Hoyt, who is writing a 
play, “‘The Runaway Colt,” for me. I begin to star in 
this Nov. 11, at Syracuse, N. Y. From St. Paul I went to 
Minot, N. D. I stayed there two days hunting. W. B. 
Bickel, a St. Paul banker, was with me. We bagged 
65 ducks. Then Mr. Bickel was called home by business 
matters. I went on toKnoxand hunted at Pleasant Lake 
foraday. My bag was 50 grouse and duck. Next day I 
went to Island Lake and stayed three days. I killed 125 
geese, 25 cranes and 35 prairie hens, besides some ducks. 
Then I quit shooting, the slaughter grew monotonous. I 
was hunting for sport and not hunting for the pot. The 
last day I hunted I killed 47 birds. I have been hunting 
in that district for the last three years. I never shot a 
crane there before this year. Prairie chickens are scarce 
this season. The rains drowned all the young birds.’”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


What the Game Laws Say to Capt. Anson. 


“Only twenty-five birds of any variety may be killed in 
a day or possessed at one time. Export of game forbid- 
den.” —The Game Laws in Brief. 


An Odd Old Relic. 


The local paper of Chinook, Mont., has the followin 

— notice regarding an Indian relic of much loca 
‘ame: 

“The celebrated Hunk-Cha-ogo-unga (chief's chair), 
once owned by Womba-dee-Kitan (Kills the Eagle), we 
regret to say was yesterday sent East, B. G. Olson pre- 
senting same to his Chicago friend.” 

This Chicago friend is Mr. Claus Blomgren, of 175 Mon- 
roe street, this city. To-day Mr. Blomgren said that the 
celebrated Indian chair had arrived safely and was at his 
residence. It is a most curious piece of Indian workman- 
ship, meant to be a masterpiece in its way. It is made of 
the horns of buffalo and oxen, the legs and arms or back 
being all of horns, the seat of wood. Mr. Olson, in send- 
ing the odd bit of Indian upholstery, says that Womba- 
dee-Kitan. the chief who made the chair, was a Gros 
Ventre. He made the regal divan as a sort of throne or 
chair of state for his third and youngest wife on the oc- 
casion of their marriage, it being used in the ceremony of 
their bridal evening. The next day old Womba presented 
the chair to an old Indian fighter by the name of Slippery 
Ann as a token of his undying friendship. Both Slippery 
Ann and Womba-dee have cashed in their checks, but 
the curious old bridal seat remains to commemorate what 
may perhaps once have been an old but is now an obscure 
custom among the tribes. 


Poet, but not Hunter. 


Discussion has been inaugurated in the columns of the 
Memphis Social Graphic whether Sir Walter Scott, in his 
‘Lady of the Lake,” was right in calling his hounds 
bloodhounds, they being the ones depicted as having 
run the great stag practically to a finish and at a 
high speed. Mr. W. A. Wheatley, a well-known Mem- 
= sportsman, at some length proves Sir Walter to 

ave been perhaps; poet, but not hunter, and cites thereto 
authorities like Col. James Gordon and John Davidson, 
both of whom know houndsand also know Scotland, who 
agree that Sir Walter’s “‘bloodhounds” were staghounds., 


Another Fox Lake ’Lunge. 


Fox Lake, Illinois, is only 55 miles from Chicago, and 
has been fished the hardest sorts of ways, summer and 
winter, for 75 years orso. One would hardly expect to 
find muscallonge in such waters, nor have they often been 
taken there in the last 25 years, YetI have from time 


to time mentioned in the past six years instances where 
great muscallonge have been captured in these old waters 
—I believe not over 7 fish in 15 years. In each case the 
fish was very large. Two years ago the last Fox Lake 
*lunge was found by some duck hunters after the ice broke 
up in the spring. It was in shallow water, and nearly 
exhausted with a hook, line and tilt-up stick which it had 
dragged away from some ice-fisher’s line of sets in the 
winter. Still another great ‘lunge was found ashore, 


choked to death by the last of a number of spoon hooks. 


it had broken off and carried away in its mouth. There 
has not been but one ‘lunge caught there in straight an- 
gling poy in 12 years,though the waters are fished con- 
tinually. In every case there has been something odd or 
unusual connected with the capture. Stories have become 
traditions about a monster ‘lunge which has often been 
seen and hooked in these waters, but these have been mostly 
set down as fish stories. This last week an event happened 
which proves that these stories were no doubt true, In 
short, Fox Lake, Illinois, has broken the record for the 
entire — on muscallonge for this year and awe years 
past. Mr. John am, of 146 Sedgwick street, Chicago, 
was the lucky angler. On Oct. 11, in Pistaqua Bay, Fox 
Lake waters, he was trolling for pickerel, and hooked and 
landed a muscallonge weighing 47}\bs. (attested and 
sworn weight), The fight lasted over two hours. Mr. 
Bysen thinks he could not have landed the fish at all had 
it not had in its mouth, fastened crosswise by its project- 
ing horns, a 2lbs. bullhead which it had been unable to 
swallow. He thovght this choked the fish down, though, 
oddly enough, it had not prevented it from striking at the 
spoon. That muscallonge was out of luck in its choice of 
food. The bullhead was removed before the fish was 
weighed. Including the weight of the bullhead, the 
"lunge would have gone just next to 50lbs. At 47ilbs. I 
have never personally known it equaled in the Wisconsin 
waters, though guides there told me of one 52lbs. and 
one 55lbs. "lunge taken some years ago in Eagle chain. 
It seems most singular that the record should be thus 
damaged by a fish from waters which for so long have 
been fished apparently almost to death. 

Fox Lake is in the Fox River, naturally one of the most 
wonderful fishing streams in the country. Fox River is 
tributary to the Mississippi chain. There are no muscal- 
longe in any of the waters not connected with the Missis- 
sippi River. 

“Fetch and Carry.” 


There are some facts about bookmaking not known to 
everybody. I know a man whois the author of overa 
dozen books and he frankly admits that his publishers 
have never sent him a check big enough to pay a year's 
coal bill. That is how it pays to write poetry and things 
of that sort. On the other hand, Mr. B. Waters, who 
wrote ‘‘Modern Training, Handling and Kennel Manage- 
ment,” struck a field of usefulness and he sold several 
thousands of that work, and would have a farm to-day if 
he had not preferred ne per life to farming. It pays 
to write a book—if you write one that has a useful field 
and if you write a good book. 

Waters has written not only one, but two good 
books. His last one, ‘‘Fetch and Carry,” has to do with 
the matter of retrieving. There are a great many men 
who think that field trial methods and field trial dogs do 
not represent the end of the world for the amateur sports- 
man, who likes to own a dog and gun. ‘There are thou- 
sands of men who think that a shooting dog ought to re- 
trieve, and hundréds of men who lose half the pleasure of 
a day’s shoot if they cannot see the game brought to them 
by the dog. Be that as it may, in regard to the shooting 
dog being also the retriever, the mission of Mr. Waters’s 
book is none the less clear. It teaches how any man, 
amateur or professional, can best teach any breed of dog 
to retrieve. It discusses impartially the different breeds 
and tells of their peculiarities. In short, it covers, in Mr. 
Waters’s lucid and able style, the whole field of retriev- 
ing—a field on wisich no other book has been written by 
anybody, and on which nobody will ever write a better. 


E, Hove. 
909 Security Buitprine, Chicago. 





They Claim the Time Record. 


Camp ARBO, Ebeme Pond, Me.—Just after coming 
from our successful hunt, and thinking that our time 
for killing deer was never beaten, I write you the facts. 
We were late in rising this morning, and by the time we 
had finished breakfast it was going on 9:30. Chas. Mc- 
Laughlin, of Mt. Vernon, and myself, accompanied by 
our guide, C. K. Arbo, left in the canoe at that time, and 
when we arrived at the opposite shore and had put the 
boat up it was just 10 o'clock. Slinging our rifles over 
our backs and making for the woods, we had just taken 
about two hundred steps when three does loomed up 
before us, and each picking his deer we let drive at 
them. The three fell dead asif with one bullet. We 
had shot and killed them by 10:10, mind you, all in ten 
minutes, for which we claim the record for Maine and 
would like to hear if the time was ever beaten. Of course 
we have no witnesses of the shooting but ourselves, but 
believe that our word will not be doubted when we can 
refer you to C, Arbo, our guide. 

We have also shot since last Tuesday thirty-two par- 
tridges and have also drying four fox skins, one quite 
large, which we intend having put in the form of a rug. 

The country is wonderfully wild and full of game, and 
our two weeks in Maine have been spent, we think, bet- 
ter than ever before. P. P. WIGAND. 

C. McLavUGHLIN. 


Woodchucks in the Nutmeg State. 


SHELTON, Conn., Oct. 17.—I have read your paper for 
several years, but don’t remember seeing any woodchuck 
records, Following is a record made this summer by one 
of Connecticut's greatest lawyers—Wm. H. Williams—in 
less than two weeks: 105 woodchucks shot with a .32 
rifle (I believe), telescope sights; seventeen was his best 
record for one day.. He drives anywhere from ten to 
thirty miles per day and spends his vacation in this man- 
ner. Can any of your readers beat this? 

Sept. 29 (two days before open season) a full-grown 
rT flew into our finishing room and was killed. 

here is no place within one-half mile where he could 
have come from, but when picked up his breast was 
badly shot. This is the way our game laws are work- 
ing here, although two or three ies have found out 
how much it costs to snare partridge, = F.C. W, 


IN NEW ENGLAND FIELDS. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—Massachusetts sportsmen pene- 
trate to all parts of the world in search of pleasure, but it 
is not often that Nicaragua is selected as a desirable place 
to visit. H. J. Maynard, of Worcester, and his friend E. 
M. Johnson leave in a few days for that country, intend- 
ing to devote the next six months principally to shooting 
and fishing. They take letters of introduction to several 
notables there, and expect to have a great time. A 
camera forms an important part of their equipment, and 
no doubt they will get many interesting pictures of native 
life in the ~— They go first to Man , the capital 
city, where they will stay some weeks, leaving there to 
make a general tour of the country in search of sport. 

The genuine and true specimen of an American sports- 
man is nowhere better represented than in the person of 
F, A. Larkin, of New York city, the Eastern manager of 
the great Allis Machine Works, of Milwaukee, Wis. He 
delights in nature as found in the woods, and on lake 
and stream, and rarely loses an opportunity that is con- 
sistent with business engagements to get there. Mil- 
waukee was formerly his home, and when living in that 
city he numbered among his friends many kindred spirits 
who were glad to accompany him to the woods of north- 
ern Wisconsin in search of and game. Since coming 
East to live he has always managed to get back to the old 
haunts once or twice a year, and one of these pa 
visits has just been completed. With a party of eight he 
left Milwaukee, going direct to Lake Winnebago, 124 
miles from that city. Taking there a small steamer they 
went up Wolf River about 160 miles, coming then to their 
camps, which they have visited many years in succession. 
Duck and pee furnished most of their sport, and 
they had the best kind of shooting with this game. The 
same party usually make a fishing trip to these waters in 
the spring or early summer. Bait-casting for bass is the 
method of fishing generally practiced, and there are 
sdéme wonderfully skillful casters among them. It is a 
rare treat to listen to the accounts of their different trips, 
and I doubt if a more fun-loving crowd enters the woods 
from any section than the party in which Mr. Larkin 
forms an important — 

A. G. Mooney and William Clegg left Boston on Thuts- 
day last for a two weeks’ trip into the Schoodic and Sebois 
Lake region. They will make their headquarters prin- 
cipally at Hodgkins’s camps, and will spend the time in 
an effort to secure a full legal allowance of large game. 
Mr. Mooney has visited this country for three successive 
years, and has always had good luck in the past. Hecalls 
it an excellent section for moose, and quotes in evidence 
the fact that a moose of nearly 1,000lbs. weight was killed 
near the shore of Schoodic Lake but a few days ago. He 
is in hopes to find the brother of this big fellow for a vic- 
tim, and I trust his desire will be realized. 

Results on big game shooting in Maine are now ee 
ning to reach Boston in rapid order. Of course the deer 
far outnumber all other game that has been killed, but 
I have heard of several parties who have been fortunate 
in getting their moose. 

A party from Lowell, Mass., consisting of Jas. S. Han- 
son, L. H. Morton and one other whose name I failed to 
get, have just returned from Sourdahunk, northwest of 
Katahdin. Quite a formidable list of game—one moose, 
two deer, two foxes and a large number of partridges— 
made up their record for the trip of ten days. The hunt- 
ing grounds were reached by going in from Norcross, and 
they are convinced that no better place can be found in 
the State. Judging from results obtained I incline to the 
same belief. 


Another Lowell el who have done well are Ethan A. 
Smith and W. H. Hawes. The glory obtained by these 

ntlemen was found around Umcolcus Lake. They went 
into the woods from Crystal, Me., and spent ten days in 
the vicinity of this lake with the ‘‘Rider d” name, 
with the result of getting one moose of 1,100lbs. weight 
and a fine buck deer. Tosay they were pleased with their 
trip is putting it in the mildest manner ible, 

Dr. William A. Browne, of Boston, has just returned 
from a trip into the woods forty or fifty miles north of 
Kineo, Maine. His desire to get a moose, expressed be- 
fore leaving, has been gratified, and when he told me 
that he had brought back the head and hide of an im- 
mense big bull, killed by himself, it was easy to see that 
the achievement gave him much gratification. He will 
have the head mounted and the skin made into a rug, 
and with these reminding trophies about him it will not 
be an easy matter to forget the pleasant and exciting 
incidents of the trip. 

One of the most prominent and genial sportsmen in the 
towns and cities about Boston is W. P. Whitman, of 
Campello, Mass. He is strongly attached to both fishing 
and shooting, and much of his leisure time is devoted to 
these pastimes. In a few days he starts for Maine, going 
first to Machiasport on the eastern coast, From there he 

oes into the woods, driving twenty miles to Wesley. 
eee distance further in are three camps belonging to a 
friend, and these are the final abiding places of Mr 
Whitman for the trip. His friend has always enjoyed 
= shooting there, and he therefore has strong hopes of 

oitig as well with the big game. It is reported to bea 
fine country for birds, and a Maynard rifle of small 
caliber with which he delights to shoot partridges formed 
not the least part of his equipment. He had great enjoy- 
ment last year in western Maine in using this gun on 
foxes, and has made so many long and successful shots 
with it that he has an abiding faith in its acc x 
It is getting to be a favorite trip with many Boston 
sportsmen to go first to the Megantic club house, then 

own through the preserve, out via Eustis, and then to 
one of the many sporting camps in that region for a 
pleasant ending to the trip. E. E. Bennett and wife, and 
James M. Burr and wife, of Boston, have just arrived 
home from a trip of this kind and express themselves as 
delighted with it all. After leaving the Megantic preserve 
they went to I. W. Greene’s farm on the Eustis stage 
road, and while staying there had shooting, killing 
one deer and a good many partridges. From Greene's, 
they made a four or five days’ trip to King and Bartlett, 
unable, I presume, to resist the temptation of repeating 
their visit of last year to this delightful place. It was 
while on the return journey near Spencer Stream that 


one of the ladies of this party saw the big cow moose, an 
account of which was mentioned in FoREST AND STREAM 
of recent date. 

An English gentleman has lately returned home after 
spending two or three weeks in the Aroostook region in 
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Maine, in a vain effort to get a moose or deer. Although 
provided with the best guides and equipped with every- 
thing to insure success, he did not even get a shot, seeing 
nothing in the shape of large game except those killed by 
more fortunate hunters. Quite different was the experi- 
ence of Fred F. Higgins, of Somerville, Mass. This young 
man, who had never before been hunting in the Maine 
woods, and lays no special claim to skill with the rifle, 
went down to Greenville with John Hunnewell, of the 
same city, and from there to camp at Lower Wilson 
Pond. The whole trip occupied but eight days, and dur- 
ing that time Mr. Higgins killed a magnificent buck deer. 
His only shot fired caused instant death to the animal. 
He dec that he did not feel a single tremor of buck 
fever, and knowing him to be a cool-headed young man, 
1 believe his statement. Of course, he is now a thorough 
convert to the Maine woods, and I am afraid if all the 
tenderfeet could do as well Maine would be filled beyond 
her capacity. HAckKLE. 


THE ST. JEROME CLUB’S NEW HOUSE. 


NORTHERN QUEBEC, one of the most beautiful and pic- 
uresque portions of the great Dominion, has for years 
been a terra incognita, except by a few keen 
sportsmen who have penetrated its solitudes and returned 
with stories of its wonderful natural scenery. The day 
is coming when this portion of the Province will be bet- 
ter known and more appreciated by those of a 
love of nature and of sport. It is due to the foresight 
and labors of Lieut.-Gov. Chapleau, the late Curé Labelle 
and Mr. Nantel, the present commissioner of public 
works, that this district been opened up. Mr. Chap- 
leau, when .peneeet of the Province, took a deep inter- 
est in the North, and it was due to his efforts that the 
work of railway communication so essential to the open- 
ing up of a country was commenced. Curé Labelle was 
the veritable father of the North, and his memory is 
cherished with loving regard throughout the whole 
district. He was the apostle of colonization, and he 
labored in and out of season to draw attention to the 
beauties of the region. His name has been given to one 
of the largest and most beautiful lakes in the district, and 
the statue of the devoted priest may be seen at many 
points. The Colonization Society, of which Dr. Brisson 
is the indefatigable chief, has taken up the work and is 
cumzies on the patriotic labor of colonization most suc- 

y- 


But it is as a sportsmen’s paradise that the North will 
become famous. 1t has for years been the favorite resort 
of a few sportsmen, but owing to ignorance as to its rare 
advantages and the absence of easy communication, it 
has been visited by but a few. The opening of the Mon- 
treal and Western Colonization Railway, now operated by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, marked a new 
era for the region. When it e known that within 


a few hours’ ride of Montreal there existed a veritable. 


fairy land of beauty, the region was bound to attract 
attention. St. Agathe, on the beautiful Lac des Sables, 
has already become a popular resort for Montrealers. The 
possibilities of the region as a field for sport early attracted 
attention, but to render them effective organization 
became necessary. This has now been accomplished. In 
1892 the St. Jerome Fish and Game Club was established 
and chartered. The club started in a modest way, but it 
has made great progress. His Honor, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, took great interest in the club and became the 
hono resident. Hon. Mr. Nantel is the president, 
Mr. L. J. haine the vice-president, and Mr. E. Rodier 
the zealous secretary. The club’s capital is $10,000, in $100 
shares, and the membership is limited to one hundred. 
The annual subscription is from $15 to $20. The member- 
= includes many prominent Montrealers as well as 
leading residents of the district, and there is no doubt 
that it is destined to play an important part in the future 
of the North. To assure the club’s success, suitable head- 
quarters became absolutely necessary, and they are now 
an accomplished fact. In August last, the work of 
constructing a club house was commenced, and although 
the building is still in an unfinished condition, wonderful 
progress has been made, and the club house premises, 
when completed, will be one of the finest structures of its 
kind in the Dominion. The club house is built on Ile 
Chapleau, a beautiful island, comprising nearly 300 
acres of land, situated on Lac Chapleau, sixteen miles 
from Labelle station. The lake and island have been 
called after the Lieutenant-Governor, who is proprietor 
of the island as well as honorary president of the club. 

It was to attend the inauguration of the new club house 
and to enjoy the hospitality of the officers and members 
that a distinguished party left Montreal on Thursday 
morning for Labelle. <A special of three cars, including 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s private car, had been placed at 
the disposition of the party by Mr. Shaughnessy, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. A stop was made at St. 
Agathe, where the visitors were treated to a drive around 
Lac des Sables. The railway from this point winds 
through a mountainous district of nee grandeur, 
d with large and small lakes, such as Lake Mercier, 
a favorite resort of the late Liberal leader, Lake La 
Fouche and numerous others. The railway line is on a 
continuously ascending grade, the highest point of the 
district being over 2,000ft. above the St. Lawrence. Cas- 
cades and rapids are numerous, and a most beautiful 
panorama was presented from the car windows. The 

reached Labelle early in the afternoon, and a drive 
of sixteen miles brought the visitors to the club house in 
Ile Chapleau at nightfall. On the way a chain of beauti- 
ful lakes, including lakes Labelle, Belanger, Dansereau, 
Alphonse, Lachapelle and Desert, which will hereafter be 
known as Lac Ouimet, in honor of the Minister of Public 
Works, were passed. All these lakes, with a number of 
others, sixteen in all, are now under the control of the 
club, which the exclusive fishing and shooting 
privileges. The lakes abound in trout and other fish, and 
the surrounding woods in game. A warm welcome 
awaited the visitors at the club house. 

After a good night’s rest many of the visitors started 
out early in the morning to fish and hunt. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor is a keen er of Izaak Walton, and he 
was off among the first with his rod, returning at lunch 
time with a splendid string of fine trout. Other members 
of the party bape we back many bracesof partridges. The 
most exciting incident of the trip happened in the after- 
noon. While some of the guests were sitting on the ver- 
anda quietly smoking and enjoying the beautiful view, 
several deer were noticed some distance down the lake. 
At once everybody was on the alert, Several of the most 


ardent huntsmen, including Mr. Ouimet, Mr. Drolet and 
Dr. Lachapelle, took boats and started out in pursuit. 
The others watched the chase with eager interest from the 
club house. Shot after shot was heard, and in a short 
while the huntsmen returned, bringing with them a splen- 
did a of a young deer, which they presented to 
the club as the first trophy of the chase captured since the 
opening of the club house. There was some friendly 
rivalry between Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Drolet as to who 
really fired the fatal shot, both having struck the deer; 
but finally the president, Mr. Nantel, decided that honors 
wereeven. The incident was regarded as an auspicious 
inauguration of the club. 

In the evening the club house was formally inaugurated 
by a banquet, presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The fish and game captured during the day provided suc- 
culent dishes, and the — of the visitors played 
havoc with the eatables. The banquet was followed by a 
general illumination of the club house and a display of 
fireworks, and the balance of the evening was passed in 
recreation and goodfellowship.—Montreal Gazette. 


IN MEMORY OF A DAY. 


‘Come, hunters!” were the words that caused me to 
open my eyes on the morn of this day. 

They were spoken by one of my companions. I very 
quickly complied with the command by getting in readi- 
ness a8 soon as possible, and we were on the way to our 
weer hunting ground of great expectations. It was an 
id New England October morning, calm, cool and 
gray, with hardly a breath of air stirring; time, 5 A. M. 

e passed on our way three slumbering farmhouses, the 
only signs of life being the crowing of cocks and the 
barking of dogs. We at last gained the woods in all their 
beauty of October garments, and their fallen leaves, slip- 
pery and damp from the white frost, made a good carpet, 
that one could walk over with hardly any noise. 

This piece of woods was gray squirrel cover, or, as all 
hunters know, this means oak, beech, pine, hemlock, 
poplar and birch. Gaining a point of vantage, we 
await the pleasure of ,the gray coats, and while waiting 
have time to take in the scenery. In this same grove 
two years ago, with the help of old Nero, I captured four 
fine gray squirrels in a short time. 

Down in the valley to the right, where you see the mist 

arising, is the woodcock ground or cover; but as we have 
no dog, shall leave them to go South for some one else to 
derive pleasure from, and all I have to say is this: if they. 
fal! may they not go into the bag of the man that shoots 
for the market, or the one for numbers, but rather to the 
one that takes pleasure in shooting no more than he 
needs. 
To the left, where you see that line of mist, is the 
trout brook, which, when overflowed upon the meadows, 
makes a resort for the beautiful wood duck. But hark! 
what was that? Ah! Quck! quck! quck-k-r-r! the bark 
of the gray squirrel, meaning good morning, I suppose, 
in squirrel language. Now I forget my surroundings, 
only thinking of gaining sight of game; I am in another, 
the hunter’s world, where all is joy, and where no sorrow 
or dull care can come, for the latter belong with the com- 
mon money-making world. It is not the taking of inno- 
cent blood, as all we hunters know, that causes us pleas- 
ure, but rather the pursuit and capture of our game. I 
never shoot any game, but if { had the power, I would 
cause another of the same kind as good or better, to take 
its place. 

But as we cannot have our cake and eat it too, it stands 
us in hand to be saving of our supply. I would like 
to see the days of our grandfathers renewed, when the 
wood, water and air teemed with life of all kinds. And 
if every one that shoots would take only what they 
needed and no more,I think it would be very near it, 


. even at this late day. My ‘‘creed,” as our great Ness- 


muk used to say, is this: ‘‘Never shoot more than you 
need to eat at the present. Never shoot in the spring or 
summer. And last, but not least, never sell game. If 
you do not care for it yourself, give to the sick or poor. 
And remember that we are not the only ones that are liv- 
ing or will live on this earth, so let us not take more than 
our share, but leave enough to keep up the stock, that 
the rising generations shall call us blessed; let us not be 
selfish.” Excuse the digression. 

I go along as quietly as possible, but the game is too cun- 
ning for me. I am glad of it, becauseif I had seen him I 
should have shot him, but as I did not I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there was alive squirrel in those 
woods if we did not see him, and that is worth more to me 
than a dead one, although I like to hunt them very much. 
By this time the sun wasup over the mountains in all 
his glory, and I hear a whistle from Al and answer. We 
meet, and conclude that, by the time we get into the 
house, breakfast and the folks will be awaiting us. 

On our way we call and get old Neroof Mr. F. Nero is 
delighted to meet me again, and he wags his tail so vig- 
orously that it seems to be shaking the dog, instead of the 
dog his tail; and he looked at me with such loving eyes, 
2 do his old heart,” that it made meffeel bad that he had 
so few years to live, for he is very Old; but I hope that he 
may live to enjoy a few more pleasant hunts with me. 
After getting Nero we started up a partridge, and I took 
a snap shot at long range, but failed to kill, Then went to 
breakfast. 

After the morning meal our friend Non went with us, 
he and Al working one side of the brook, I the other. I 
expect to start a grouse at any minute, when bang! 
bang! goes the gun of Al’s. Then of course I have to go 
over and see what had taken place. He had shot at a 
muskrat, he thought, but as I had handled them before I 
knew at once it was a mink by the odor, but he got away 
from us by getting under the bank. 

We started again, coming out on some ridges covered 
with second growth hemlock, where Nero began to work 
up a trail, when up went a ruffed grouse, with a hemlock 
tree between it and me of course—trust a grouse for that. 
Next we came out to a pasture with mountains around 
it—a very pleasant sight. Here I started two more 
grouse, with a pine tree between them and me this time; 
but I stepped one side and let one of them have the con- 
tents of my right barrel, but as it had got a very good 
start I failed to stopit. We marked them down in a 
little swamp across the road, and very soon we had one 
of them up again, but failed to get inashot. Then Nero 
started a rabbit, and I fired at him by guess, as he was run- 
ning through the bushes; but failed to hit. Very well, 
that don’t bother me much, as he is not wounded, I reflect, 


and I am out for sport and do not expect to hit every 
time; if more of us shot that way they would have all the 
excitement of hunting and shooting at the game and 
there would be more game left in the woods, and no bags 
for count, to be thrown away afterward. While going 
into the swamp to see if I had hit the rabbit, the other 
grouse got up directly behind me, and in my cramped 
position I got no shot in; so followed up the hill slowly, 
and keeping a sharp lookout I at last spy the little jade, 
and she is mine, 2 

We next come to an oak grove, near the summit of a 
mountain, where we run into a colony of y squirrels; 
but all we see of them is their nests, which we bombard 
with rocks and guns. Non succeeds in driving one out, 
and trying to shoot him loses the cap off the nipple of his 
mnzzleloader, and Al shoots the squirrel for him. 

It being now near noon we go to dinner. After dinner 
we send poor old Nero home, as he has become very tired 
and lame; and skirt around by the meadows, where you 
can see the muskrat houses; and as it is too rough water 
for ducks, the wind blowing quite hard, we keep to the 
thick woods at the base of the mountain. Later in the 
day I become separated from my companions; and as the 
wind has subsided Iclimb the mountain, where, as I 
enter the hemlocks which skirt the edge of the oak and 
beech growth very thickly, I hear what I take for a gray 
squirrel jumping on the ground. I go by the hemlocks 
very carefully, scanning every part of them, so that I 
had given up the idea that there was anything there, 
when I turn to start off out goes by far the best grouse I 
have seen this season. I watched him and saw him pitch 
into another bunch of hemlocks, and thought it would 
pay to follow him up, so go on very carefully and enter 
the hemlocks and stop, take a good look around on the 
ground; I fail to see him, take a few more steps and out 
he comes as fast as he can run, and as he flies I let him 
have the contents of my right barrel, but he goes just the 
same, and I think I have lost him sure, when he changes 
after going straight up for 50ft. or so, describes a half- 
circle and strikes the ground with a thud, sending the 
leaves in a shower around. I pick up the best grouse of 
the season, a regular old grandfather, and as the sun is 
setting in the west and the boys are calling the cows, 
coe! coe! coemollie! coemillie! c-o-l, which is answered by 
their subdued lowing, and the bell upon the cattle seems 
to say, ‘‘We come, we are coming, we come,” I start 
for = frierds with a light heart at peace with all the 
world. 

As my friend Non had shot nothing but a red squirrel 
for his cat during the day I gave him the grandfather 
grouse, and the other grouse I kept until I got home, 
dressed it and sent it to a friend of mine who was getting 
slowly over a hard case of typhoid fever. So ended this 
great day of pleasure for me, and I did not know but 
some one might derive a little pleasure from the reading 
of the same. PaNGUs. 


“RANDOWNERS AND GAME REVENUE, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No country is better adapted by nature to support 
immense quantities of game—a dozen times the present 
population would not render it too crowded for that pur- 
pose—yet the history of game in North America is one of 
the gradual extermination of one of the most valuable 
elements of the material wealth of the country, the 
actual money value of which every sportsman will agree 
is the least part of the loss which will thereby be incurred. 
In short, unless some law can be devised and brought 
into operation more effectual than any which has 
hitherto been enacted, it must inevitably come to pass 
that if any game is left in a generation or two it will 
have become a luxury beyond the reach of any but the 
very rich—a result which, if I am not mistaken, the 
wealthiest sportsmen would be among the first to deplore. 

Whatever the remedy for this condition of affairs may 
be, two facts stare us in the face: one is the total failure 
of the system hitherto adopted upon this continent, and 
the other is the tremendous contrast presented in 
England, where, amid a crowded population, upon highly 
cultivated lands, producing under scientific methods of 
fertilization far more abundant crops than even the vir- 
gin soil of the Northwestern States and Manitoba, game 
exists in such quantity as to form one of the largest items 
in the commerce of the country for home consumption 
and for export, while the restrictions as to the times and. 
methods of its capture are less severe than in some parts 
of this country. 

Let me here disclaim in the most absolute manner any 
desire to introduce upon this side of the Atlantic any laws 
which could arouse such bitter feeling as have certain 
provisions of the game laws of Great Britain. 

No one, however, can object to an examination of the 
state of affairs in that country in order to see if we can 
not, upon this continent, find some method of producing 
similar results without resorting to methods inconsistent 
with the institutions of the country. 

What is the radical distinction between the two 
countries? Clearly it lies in this, that in England the 
owner of the land takes an interest in the preservation of 
the game, and not only for sporting purposes, but as a 
considerable part of the value of his land, because he can 
obtain almost if not quite as large a rent for the sporting 
privileges as for agricultural purposes. Here, on the other 
hand, the right to shoot over cultivated lands is not worth 
a dollar to the owner, and a farmer would laugh at an 
Englishman who might ask him what proportion of the 
value of his land be calculated for its capacity to support 
game. Here an absurd and erroneous notion prevails 
that game is common property, with the result that the 
owner of the land, supposing that he has no interest in its 
preservation (or, if he knows better, taking none), is only 
concerned to take part in the general scramble to get as 
much as possible while it lasts. 

The difference in method between the two countries is 
precisely the difference between the miser who hoards up 
his gold, and as his store grows smaller and smaller starves 
himself with a smaller allowance each year to live upon, 
while the inevitable day approaches when he shdll have 
consumed it all; while his neighbor, with a much smaller 
capital, engages in business and not only lives well, but 
becomes rich. 

It follows that the only real remedy for the unfortunate 
state of affairs at present existing is such legislation as 
will encourage every owner of land and particularly every 
farmer to breed and preserve game, and will protect him 
in so doing. 

Statistics also should be collected and published prov- 
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ing the profits to be derived from the preservation of 
game and the fact that agricultural interests will not 
thereby suffer, but will rather benefit by the destruction 
of insects, etc. 

It would be possible to fill columns with arguments in 
favor of such legislation as I have indicated, but I have 
already exceeded the limits of such a communication as 
this, and in conclusion will only point out that not only is 
it unnecessary to carry into effect the policy here sug- 
gested by unpopular laws, but many of the inconven- 
iences which arise from the preservation of game in 
England would not be felt here, because of the enor- 
mously ter extent of the country, and still more 
because land is in general occupied and worked by the 
owner and not leased to tenant farmers. 

“Sport,” properly so called, would be within the reach 
of all, and farmers would be anxious to sell shooting 
privileges to city men who could afford to pay a good 
price, and then save one-half the present cost of a trip to 
the distant localities where alone game is now to be 
found; and that this would not be a mere artificial con- 
dition, only to be kept up by stringent laws, is insured by 
the fact that game and che profit to be derived from it 
would be in the hands of one of the most hard-working 
and least wealthy classes of the community, and not as in 
England, where all game is controlled by the wealthy and 
aristocratic. 

As a signature, permit me to append the name of this 
province, for every word of this letter applies with equal 
force to ONTARIO, 


BOSTON AND MAINE. 


Boston, Oct. 18.—Some of the deer shooters are return- 
ing, and considerable luck is reported. Wm. H. Coggin 
and S. Matherson, Jr., have returned from their camp in 
Maine, and they had good success. They were accom- 
panied by Mr. W. H. Doane, of somewhere near Bangor, 
an owner in the camp. Mr. Coggin and Mr. Matherson 
brought home a couple of deer. ‘They hunted fairly and 
got their game by watching at the runways and near the 
water. The weather was very windy a good part of the 
time; decidedly against still-hunting. Besides the leaves 
were falling and ready to make a good deal of sound at 
every footfall. But they stuck to the hunt for several 
days, getting one or two days that were still. On one of 
these days Mr. Coggin made a splendid shot at a doe on the 
jump, she having been alarmed by sight or sound of some 

unters a short distance away. He had the good fortune 
to strike her in exactly the right spot. On dressing her 
off, it was found that the bullet had passed directly 
through the heart. The hunter is very proud of this 
achievement, and justly too. Partridge shooting they 
found to be very satisfactory indeed. They were able to 
get all they wanted for camp use without very severe 
hunting. 

The most successful hunting party of the season thus 
far returned from the Maine woods on Tuesday. Mr. D. 
J. Flanders, general passenger and ticket agent of th® 
Boston & Maine Railroad, was the head of the party, with 
his brother, J. A. Flanders, New England agent for the 
Clyde Line of steamers; Phin. Sprague, of Malden, and 
Dr. Libby, of Boston. They were in camp for two weeks 
about thirty miles from Blaine, Aroostock county, and had 
for guides Arthur Winslow, Arthur Whitcomb, J. M. Viles 
and A. N. Jones. The first day out Mr. D. J. Flanders 
shot a buck caribou with a beautiful set’of antlers. The 
weather was all that could be asked for during the camp- 
ing out. They gota plenty of small game, and brought 
home with them four caribou and one deer. Partridges, 
Mr. Flanders says, they shot till they were tired. This 
meant enough for camp use. 

Mr. D. J. Flanders thinks that his party has found the 
ideal hunting spot. He is charmed with the Maine woods 
and game. In his opinion there are a good many caribou 
left in that vicinity. He was put on to the locality 
through the courtesy of his friend Mr. Cram, General 
Manager of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. The 
guides were of the best. Mr. Cram told them that the 

y desired a location alone, meaning one not overrun 
y other hunters. The guides took the order literally and 
furnished the party with a new log camp and a big field 
bed, while their own quarters were a little distance away. 
Among the caribou taken was one female with horns. 
The head is now being mounted at Bangor, and when it 
arrives I shall obtain a photo for reproduction. The 
guides were a good deal surprised when they found the 
female with horns equal to those of a two-year-old buck. 
One of them remarked that ‘‘The other caribous all 
probably called her a woman suffragist.” 

It seems that General Manager Cram is alive to the fish 
and game interests of Maine. He is aware that the very 
life of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is linked with the 
protection of fish and game along its line. He was in 
company with one of the guides last summer, not very 
far in the woods, when they came to a dead deer, from 
which the poachers had cut nothing but some steaks, <A 
little further on they found the carcass of a fine caribou 
festering in the sun. Only a few steaks had been cut 
from this noble game. The hunters evidently dared not 
attempt to bring it out to the settlement. Some of the 
best guides tell him that they are goirg to decline guiding 
for illegal hunting, and that they shall try hereafter to 
prevent shooting out of season. They begin to see that 
the preservation of the game is of great consequence to 
them. Mr. Cram is trying to impress them with the idea 
that a live moose or caribou in the woods is likely to 
bring them several jobs of guiding, while a dead one is 
done forever, and illegally killed makes the guide himself 
liable to fine and imprisonment. Mr. Cram believes that 
the guides are beginning to watch each other. 

In the Boston dry goods trade many sportsmen are 
much saddened by the untimely drowning of Kenneth M. 
Taylor, a salesman of the house of Bradford, Thomas & 
Co. With his guide, Michael Collins, Mr. Taylor was out 
on Moosehead Lake, near Kineo, on Monday, when the 
canoe was overturned, it is supposed, and both were 
drowned. Mr. Taylor was 27 years of age, a Harvard 
(1890) graduate. His trip to Moosehead was for a brief 
vacation and considerable hunting was to be done, He 
had long counted on the trip. Collins is said to have 
been one of the most trustworthy guides in the Moosehead 
region, and one that will be greatly missed by the many 
sportsmen he has worked for during the increasing 
popularity of that part of the country for fishing and 
shooting. 

That partridges have been very plenty in Maine one 
would not question could he see the number of boxes of 


these birds being opened almost every day in the Boston 
markets. Already there is a glut and prices are off. The 
law against shipping them out of that State is evidently 
being sadly evaded. Marketmen frankly admit that they 
are getting ten times as many ——_ from New 
Hampshire (?) as last year. As for Maine, they stop there. 
But many of these boxes come from the Portland and 
Bangor steamers, and hence could not come from New 
Hampshire unless first shipped to Maine or picked up off 
shore on the ocean, and in the night time at that. 

Coot shooting offshore has been better since the big storm 
of Sunday last. The wind blew a gale, and shooting on 
that day was next to an impossibility. At Scituate thirty 
or forty gunners were out nearly all day in the rain. The 
coot were flying, but the sea ran so high that not a bird 
could be got. Mr. A. Irvin McLauthlin, with a friend, 
drove through the rain to Scituate, over twenty miles, to 
attend a ‘‘coot supper or stew.” They describe the storm 
as most remarkable all along the shore, with many. birds 
flying. They drove back to Boston in the evening, with 
the rain falling in torrents, Shooting they did not try. 
The rain was enough. 

Mr, George T. Freeman was at Anisquam over the 
storm. He used a number of plates in his camera and 
ay has some magnificent pictures of the waves. 

e had some very good shooting on Monday, after the 
storm had subsided. Coot and other ducks were flying 
in good numbers. 

Oct, 19.—In a single issue of a Maine daily paper that I 
read to-day there were accounts of over twenty deer 
taken by citizens of that State, besides a number by Boston 
and New York hunters and sportsmen from other States. 
A gentleman who has just returned remarked that fully 
two-thirds of these deer are shot by the guides, They 
are employed by the sportsman, and the deer taken be- 
long to him, and nothing is to be said. The average 
city sport does not like tramping; it is too hard work; 
so he stays in camp and sends out his guide. Some 
of them even employ more than one guide, with special 
rewards offered for success. My friend believes that 
he is sure whereof he speaks, for he has it from 
some of the best guides in the vicinity of Bangor, who 
have told him how it isdone. One fellow, an English- 
man, hunting at a campin the Moosehead region, kept 
his guide out all the time after deer, while he lay in camp. 
Every time the guide approached the camp he was in 
danger of being shot, only the fellow could not hit the 
bigness of a barn door a few feetaway. Buthe wasliable 
to blaze away into the empty woods, declaring that he 
was shooting at a ‘‘blawsted buck.” Finally the guide had 
to take refuge behind a tree, into which the Englishman 
put a couple of bullets out of a whole magazine full that 
he fired in that direction. The guide, who is a quiet and 
good-natured fellow till thoroughly aroused, then told the 
make-believe hunter that if he fired tbat rifle in his direc- 
tion again he would give him such a thrashing as he never 
dreamed of, besides deserting him in the woods. There 
is really great danger in the woods when such fools are 
out. 

Mr. George Lanphier and his party have captured a 
couple of moose. I shall get an accountof his hunting for 
the FOREST AND STREAM next week. To-day itcan only be 
said that he has good luck almost always. SPECIAL, 


FROM A MOOSILAUKE POINT OF VIEW. 


THE Moosilauke Union Fish and Game League send us 
their club book, which has this bit of Moosilaukian 
philosophizing on game and fish and the relations to them 
of the men who go out with gun and rod, in season or 
out of season: 

“It has long been evident to those who have given the 
matter any thought, that unless some method could be 
tound for securing the better protection of our fish and 
game, the day was not far distant when good sport with 
the rod and gun would be a thing of the past. This 
would mean not alone personal deprivation to those who 
look to our crystal trout streams, our numerous lakes and 
noble forests for needed rest and recreation, but serious 
loss to the State at large, and particularly to that large 
portion of its population whose income is largely or 
entirely derived trom our summer guests and visiting 
sportsmen. It is estimated that over $8,000,000 are left 
annually by these visitors to our mountain and summer 
resorts. To a great many of them, good fishing and 
hunting are attractions of paramount importance; hence 
we cannot afford to look on quietly at the wanton de- 
struction of so important a source of revenue, so valuable 
a property of the commonwealth. 

‘The fish and game laws already enacted, if properly ob- 
served, are adequate not alone for preserving the fish and 
game we have, but for so increasing the same as to make 
our State, in a few years, but little less than a sportsmen’s 
paradise. The difficulty, however, lies in impressing 
upon a majority of our citizens the importance of enforc- 
ing these laws. There is no better way to accomplish 
this than for those interested to organize local fish and 
game leagues, thereby securing the co-operation of all or 
as many as possible of the people in a community. 
Without hearty co-operation, very little good work of a 
public nature can be accomplished. Realizing this, a 
number of the citizens of Haverhill, Warren, Piermont, 
Orford and neighboring towns met at Haverhill last 
autumn, and organized the Moosilauke Union Fish and 
Game League. These towns contain many of the best 
trout streams in the State, as well as numerous spring-fed 
ponds and heavily timbered forests, and as a result of the 
protection and efforts of the league will be able in a 
short time to offer as fine fishing and hunting as can be 
found anywhere in New England. 

‘‘About 150,000 young fish, including brook trout, lake 
trout, land-locked or fresh-water salmon, or rainbow 
trout, have been placed in the streams and ponds of the 
section covered by the league this season, and it is ex- 
pected that another year a much larger quantity will be 
distributed. It is also the purpose of the league to intro- 
duce, from time to time, such new fish and game as may 
be thought advisable. 

“It is a mistaken idea to suppose that the efforts of a 
fish and game league are for the benefit of any particu- 
lar class, or that its members shall be allowed any special 
privileges denied to others. By reference to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, it will be seen that every member 
promises on his word of honor to carefully observe the 
jaws. This is the fundamental principle of all similar 
leagues, and a violation by a member of the league will 
be prosecuted as thoroughly as that of a non-member, A 


large number of the members of our league neither hunt 
nor fish, but understanding the object of the organization, 
are anxious to give it their support. . 

**All who are interested in the success of this work, 
whether residents of the State or visitors, are cordially 
invited to join our league, and lend us the benefit of their 
influence, if unable to do more.” 


We have also received the programme and rules for the 
Moosilauke’s first annual side-hunt, which follow: 


1. All members of the league, and all who join prior to Oct. 23, are 
cordially invited to take part in this hunt and the supper following. 

2. The hunt will commence at 12:01 A. M., and close at 11.59 P. M., 
Wednesday, Oct. 28. No game killed before or after that date will be 
counted in the competition for the prizes. 

3. All game must be delivered to the nearest member of the follow- 
ing committee before noon of the 24th; Dr. E. C. Chase, Orford; E. E. 
Grimes, Piermont; C. J. Ayer, Pike Station; G. H. L. Head, Warren; 
Dr. O. D. Eastman, Woodsville. 

4. All skins of value, also all game not needed for the supper, will be 
returned to the owner, after being counted. 

5. A member unable to hunt can send a substitute into the field by 
furnishing a satisfactory excuse to the committee. 

6. Any member violating these rules or practising fraud in any 
manner will be recommended for expulsion from the league, by the 
committee, and his score not entered. 

Those members winning the five highest scores will be awarded the 
semen ng ee 

First, double-barrel, breechloading shotgun, value $20. 

Second, ees rifle or a single-barrel shotgun, value $15. 

Third, jointed fish-rod, value $5. 

Fourth, hunter's knife, value $2. 

Fifth, brierwood pipe, value $1. 

The following score will be used in counting all game killed in ac- 
cordance with these rules and the fish and game laws. No difference 
will be made where dogs are used. 
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Fresh-water fish, per pound, dressed weight. (Except perch.) 
Any — killed not found in the above list will be scored by the 
committee. 
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PIKE COUNTY DEER COUNTRY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Frank A. Cutting in FoREsT AND STREAM of Oct. 12 
issues a friendly challenge for any one to beat his record 
of two deer in three days on a journey of about 750 miles, 
We will accept his challenge, not in a spirit of rivalry, 
but to convince, if possible, the local readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM that large game may be had within a much 
more reasonable distance of New York city, at little loss 
of time, and at nominal expense. To many sportsmen 
cost is quite a consideration, and not all of them can 
easily afford a trip to Maine or the Adirondacks. Mr. 
Cutting does not inform us as to the cost of his trip, but 
it is safe to assume from his description of the trip and 
the distance and modes of travel that his venison was an 
expensive luxury, although we do not wish to be inferred 
as suggesting that the meat was any important element of 
the sport or pleasures of his outing. 

I regret that the instance I am about to relate was so 
spontaneous in the inception and execution that we were 

eprived of all the pleasures of anticipation, which are in 
many cases, in deer hunting, the only mental satisfaction 
realized. I am therefore unable (unless by imagination 
and fiction) to add interest and zest to the plain statement 
of facts by leading the reader over the route and making 
him in imagination one of the party, as so neatly done by 
Mr. Cutting. 

Last fall, near the close of the season, I met my hunt- 
ing companion in the evening and suggested, as we had 
been having rather indifferent success during the earlier 
season (having killed but one deer), that we make a final 
effort the following morning. It was decided at once that 
“the two of us” set out in the morning at our usual time, 5 
o’clock, and our destination was unanimously agreed upon. 

Agreeably to arrangements we left our own homes at 
the appointed time, and after an hour’s walk separated 
for business. The first drive—with us always short ones— 
a deer was started, but avoided us, only giving mea — 
of it on an opposite ridge some half mile away. Our dog 
was soon back, however—for be it remembered, we have 
no use for a ‘‘stayer,” and will have no “hanging” hounds 
in our woods if we can prevent it—and we were soon 
again on trail. Presently two white flags were in the air, 
and by judicious maneuvering I had them coming my 
way before they had been fifteen minutes on foot. Two 
reports within tive seconds, and the two fine specimens lay 
dead in their tracks without a struggle. By 1 o’clock 
they were hung up and dressed. A walk of six miles 
brought my companion to town for a conveyance to carry 
in the bag, and that night we slept in our respective beds 
at home, well satisfied with our wind up of the hunting 
season of 1894, 

This is not the first time a member of our little party of 
from two to four—we do not favor large parties, and will] 
not help to make them—has killed his two as quickly as 
he could swing from one to the other; and during the fall 
of 1892 one of our party killed his two and reloaded his 
breechloader in time to wound the third (which was sub- 
sequently found dead), that had been driven to him in one 
batch. The same fall (’92) I killed twoin one day, but not 
at the same time, and our party are not at all astonished 
at getting two in a day’s hunt. 

Our record for ’92 was seven deer in about ten days’ 
hunting; 93, five in about two weeks. Our lack of success 
last season was mainly due to the fact that our favorite 
grounds, most accessible to our homes, had been almost 
entirely burned over, and the deer -had sought more 
distant and unburnt shelter. This season our woods are 
in fine shape both for shack and shelter, and exploring 
trips have revealed quite plentiful signs. The weather, 
however, has been so hot and excessively dry and the 
leaves so thick that we have not given them a trial yet, 
_ anticipate during the season to have some ‘‘more 

un.” 

These successes of the past and anticipations for the 
future are not credited to the distant, expensive huntin 
regions of Maine and the Adirondacks, but are reali 
within one hundred miles of New York city and within 
six miles of direct rail by unsurpassed wagon road, in 
little Pike county, Pa. Instead of days and hts of 
travel, and the loss of time and expenses incident thereto, 
the sportsman can leave his city business (in New York 
we mean and not Boston) at three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon and be on a runway by daylight the next 


morning, with fair prospects of having a deer to 

back to his home in New York the same night. All 
things considered, will Mr. Cutting submit to the inevi- 
table? PIko, 
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MY. FIRST WILD ‘TURKEY. 

To LooK back and think of how I killed my first wild 
turkey, or rather turkeys, has always been a source of 
delight to me, and though I haveshot many turkeys since 
I think I never experienced the same feeling of exulta- 
tion. 

I was a boy going to school. I lived in central Penn- 
sylvania, and in our neighborhood the wild turkeys were 
about the largest game found. and even they were not 
found-in very large numbers. I had graduated from the 
use of the single-barrel gun, and was now, in my own 
mind, at the top of the pile, being the possessor of a muzzle- 
loading, double-barrel sho , the praise of which I could 
never cease singing; and I honestly believed at that time 
that another gun to shoot like that one had never been 
made and never would be, although there was not the 
least thing about it to indicate its pedigree. I had killed 
the wary black duck, shot four gray squirrels in one fore- 
noon once, which gave me a passing recognition by the 


older local gunners, who scorned me on their hunting ex- © 


cursions because I ‘‘had not the age on me.” And once I 
had shot a ruffed grouse on the wing, but how I did it I 
have not the remotest idea; anyway, it got upin a thicket 
of cedars, I pointed the gun and fired, and picked up the 
dead grouse. For a long time this was my greatest ex- 
ploit, and although I told every person I knew how I had 
shot it flying, it has always appeared to me that they did 
not put the most solid confidence in me, and although no 
one said ana that they believed I had shot it off a tree 
or old log, still I could see a tinge of disbelief. 

My ambition was to receive recognition by the ‘‘old 
bunters” of the town, to take part in their discussions in 
the store, and I even built my hopes so high as that I 
might some day be asked to accompany them on some of 
their hunting excursions; but my age didn’t merit it and 
I saw that I would have to do something to distinguish 
myself, and I came to the conclusion that the proper 
thing to do would be to kill a wild turkey. If I could 
only do that my fondest hopes would be realized, for 
among all these ‘thunters” the ones who had killed their 
turkey were very scarce, and could I succeed in my ob- 
ject I could take a seat among those of the front rank 
and would be asked time and again during the long win- 
ter nights to tell the story of how I did it. And so I 
made up my mind to try. 

Saturday was the only day in the week I had to hunt, 
being compelled to go to school; and I can assure you 
that rain or shine on every Saturday morning during the 
the open season when the sun came up it found me on 
the mountain waiting to hear a gobbler. But all to no 
advantage, although I could see where the turkeys had 
scratched among the leaves for chestnuts, apparently the 
night before. Things went on in this way for some time. 
Now and then I would meet an older hunter, and owing 
to my extremely youthful appearance and the isolated 
locality in which I was hunting he would invariably ask 
me if I wasn’t lost, and would offer to tell me the direc- 
tion home, but never, ah, never, condescended to ask me 
to accompany him. 

My plan of hunting was go where I saw the most 
“scratching” or where I thought the turkeys were most 
likely to. come; and to secrete myself in.a hollow tree or 
some other convenient shelter and there stay from sun- 
up tosundown. One day, late in the afternoon, I had 
become tired waiting and got out of my place of conceal- 
ment, disgusted and out of humor generally. Of course, 
during these excursions I would not take any account of 
the occasional hare that jumped past me or the grouse 
that boomed off through the trees, disturbed from his 
meal of wild grapes, or the covey of quail that I saw 
while crossing the fields going to my home in the even- 
ing. In fact, nothing could tempt me. The two loads I 
had in my gun were for turkeys, nothing else, and could I 
get a shot at one anywhere inside of 5Uyds. not a doubt 
entered my mind that he was my meat. But just at this 
particular moment I was in a humor to have revenge on 
anything, and seeing a gray squirrel go into a hole ina 
hollow chestnut tree I resolved to sit down, wait till be 
came outand kill him. 

It had rained in the forenoon and the leaves were so 
damp that I could walk without making much noise. 
Taking a position where I would have a good shot at the 
squirrel when he came out Isat downon alog. I had 
waited about a quarter of an hour and the squirrel had 
failed to come out, and I was thinking of going home, 
when the breaking of a twig to my right startled me. 
Looking in that direction I saw a sight that caused a feel- 
ing to come over me that I had never before had and 
have never since experienced. Within 25yds. of me was 
a flock of between fifteen and twenty turkeys, walking 
along and here and there picking up some nut or 
choice morsel as unconcerned as if they were the 
only live things in the neighborhood. For 4 moment 
I didn’t know what to do, in fact I couldn’t have 
done anything had I wished {to, for I was trembling 
and shaking like a leaf with excitement, but I finally 
braced up myself enough to raise my gun to shoulder 
very, very slowly, for I knew any quick movement would 
attract their attention, and as yet they had failed to see 
me; and when my gun was in position I picked out two 
close together that I knew I could kill at one shot, and 
had my eve on another that I would shoot with my left 
barrel. Pen can not describe the feeling of victory that 

through me while I was pressing the trigger—the 
ong-wished-for opportunity was at hand. Well, I shot 
and I got off the second barrel at one that run past me 
not ten steps away, never touching it. WhenI went to 
pick up the two young gobblers I had singled out for my 
“trusty” right barrel, not a feather was there to greet me, 
and it has always been a mystery to me what became of 
that charge of shot; not a mark colld be found on a tree 
or bush in the direction I had fired; it could not heve all 
me into the turkey, or he would have stayed there. 
=. unkind person afterward suggested that it went 
straight up in the air, and as I can prove nothing to the 
contrary 1 suppose I will have to accept that solution, but 
I do it very reluctantly. 

Now I was worse off than ever; to let people hear of my 
failure would be di of the worst kind. The eyes 
whom a moment before I was sure would look on me as 
a hero would now laugh at me and say I had got 
“rattled,” had the ‘‘fever,” and a dozen and one other 
uncomplimentary remarks that I thought I could never 
stand, However, by this time I had loaded up and was 
going to start home, when about 300yds. away I heard a 
~ faint peep, peep! and although I had never heard the 
sound before, I knew it was a turkey calling. Whistling 


8o as to imitate it as nearly us possible, I had hardly time 
to conceal myself behind a tree when the turkey, a young 
hen, answered me, and I could tell by the sound that she 
was coming toward me. I gave one more call, and it 
wasn’t many minutes until I saw her walk out into an 
open space hardly 30yds. away, anxiously looking for the 
rest of her companions. Now I had a chance to redeem 
myself, and carefully resting the said ‘“‘trusty” over my 
knee I took what I supposed to be deliberate aim and 
fired. She sailed off through the treetops unhurt. 

Slowly and wearily I gathered myself up and started 
for home. The only thing 1 could find satisfaction in 
was in vehement expressions against the worthlessness of 
my up to the present time phenomenal gun. This same 
gun that I had so confidently declared not long before 
was the best in the section I now disdained from having 
anything todo with. It was my only avenue of escape, 
and the poor gun had to stand it all. 

But I didn’t give it up. Oh, no. At home was an old 
army musket, so old and rickety that it had been laid 
aside from use, and furthermore it was so heavy that it 
was only with the greatest effort that I could hold it out 
without a rest. But I had resolved to do something, and 
I cleaned it up as best I could and loaded it. And what a 
load! Four charges of powder from an old tin flask such 
as was used in those days, and a whole handful of No. 4. 
And how carefully I selected the softest paper for wad- 
ding! how I made the long steel ramrod jingle when I 
rammed the powder! how careful I was that the wad on 
the shot should be firm, so there should be no danger of it 
starting and letting the shot run out, and when I. was 
through I put the ramrod in the barrel and the load just 
registered nine fingers! 

Armed with this relic of barbarism, the next Saturday 
found me at my old battlefield. Late in the afternoon I 
heard the turkeys scratching among the leaves in search 
of chestnuts. It was a dry, calm day, and I could hear 
them a long way off. I listened until I was sure which 
way they were going, and by taking a circuitous route 
succeeded in getting ahead of them. Taking position 
behind a log, I rested the old musket over it and patiently 
waited. How can I describe the alternate feelings of 
hope and despair that came over me during that ten min- 
utes’ wait, as the sound of their movements in the leaves 
would appear to be coming closer and then gradually die 
away? I was soon rewarded, however, by seeing one 
turkey coming directly toward me, then another and an- 
other, until I found that I had succeeded in my object 
and was right in their path. 

Hardly daring to breathe for fear they would detect me 
I waited, and when they were within 30yds. two stopped 
close together and I pulled. There was a terrific report 
that echoed from mountain to mountain, the old musket 
flew out of my hands and landed fully 10ft. from me, and 
although unhurt I was somewhat stunned by the awful 
recoil of the piece, but through the smoke I had caught a 
glimpse of a turkey trying to stand on its head and going 
through other antics. I had killed two. -The old musket 
had done its work faithfully, and for a long time I could 
not get done singing its praises and condemning my 
former favorite piece. 

Carefully hanging the two birds over my gun I marched 
home, and I can truthfully say that it was the proudest 
moment of my life, either before or since, when I exhib- 
ited those turkeys. 

Brother sportsmen, did you ever have the “‘fever?” Of 
course we are slow to admit it, but after we have achieved 
greater deeds in after years what’s the difference if we 
look back some years, weigh the evidence and acknow- 
ledge the truth, and as I look at my Lefever hammerless 
now I can truthfully say that had I it instead of my 
cheap Belgian muzzleloader at the time I had such a 
golden opportunity, I believe the result would have heen 
just the same. Cc. C. R. 


NOTES FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 


St. Pau., Minn., Oct. 14.—Prairie chickens in Minne- 
sota this year have been scarce as compared with other 
years. Partridges are plentiful in most sections. Ducks, 
——- local, are not nearly so plentiful as they were in 
other seasons. A very noticeable thing is the absence of 
wood duck, which is pretty hard to account for, as we 
always have lots of them. Deer are reported to be very 
plentiful all through the northern part of the State, and I 
think the new clause in our game law passed during the 
last session, prohibiting the shipment of venison to any 
commission merchant or sale market, will do more to stop 
the wholesale slaughter than all the wardens we could 
possibly appoint. 

I believe that FOREST AND STREAM has done and is doing 
a great work for the preservation of our game and fish all 
over the United States. 

Sam. F, FULLERTON, Ex. Agt. 





Petty, Tex., Oct. 14.—The quail in this part of northern 
Texas were never so plentiful. From every section come 
the reports of large bevies, and as the time is near approach- 
ing for my annual outing (being one of the chained), I 
look forward to the 1st. of November with great interest 
and much pleasure, as Jim C. (my friend) has signified. his 
intention to make it Nov. 1. I will give the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM an account of our outing. PRORE, 





Pike Station, N, H., Oct. 8.—T wo deer have been shot 
within three miles of this place within a few days, and 
a number of others seen in our immediate vicinity. 
Ruffed grouse are very plentiful indeed throughout 
northern New Hampshire this fall. It is not unusal to 
scare up half a dozen flocks in the course of two or three 
hours’ tramp through the woods surrounding any of our 
villages. A few mornings ago on visiting my henyards I 
found that one had committed suicide by hanging him- 
self in the wire netting that fences in the yards. E. B, P. 


Deer Numerous, but Antlers Poor. 


WESTERLY, R. I., Oct. 17.—I have just returned from 
a very successful hunting trip in the region about Lake 
Chesuncook, where I killed a very fine bull moose and 
what deer I wished to bring out. Deer seemed to be un- 
usually plenty, easily seeing half a dozen each day, and 
impossible to take a walk of half a mile without starting 
one. One thing that surprised me much was that I did 
not see a single well-anticred buck, and this peculiarity 
was commented upon by several from different sections of 
this Chesuncook region. Partridges were unusually 
abundant, EpwIN R, LEwiIs, 


Foreigners in Manitoba. 

WE have heard a good deal lately about “‘true sports- 
men,” “sportsmanlike feeling,” ‘instincts of a sports- 
man,” etc., etc., until one feels as if a halt should be 
called. Verily, they protest too much. One rather 
doubts the honesty of the lawyer who is always talking 
about the honor of his profession, his noble calling, his 
professional honor, etc. True sportsmen, men who un- 
selfishly love sport for sport’s sake alone, are inclined to 
be rare. There is no finer fellow than the true sports- 
man, and unselfishness, good-fellowship and generosity 
are his distinctive qualities. The sportsman who is not a 
sportsman is generally found wanting in all these quali- 
ties. He has one distinctive quality. There is only one 
word that seems to convey the idea—hoggishness. I refer 
especially to sports afield. When a sportsman is not a 
————_ he isa hog. And in a dozen different ways. 

e wants the shadiest pool for bass and the best side of 
the bluff for partridge. He kicks until he gets the best 
“runway” to the lake and then growls when the deer 
heads for the least likely. His only real joy seems to be 
in counting the catch or the birds that have fallen to his 
own gun. When in what he calls luck he lets the game 
spoil on his hands, and is sulky if he has had a bad day. 
Like all good qualities when perverted, sport, when it is 
not sport, is a most objectionable quality. Likea woman 
who is bad, it is very bad. 

But this hoggishness has taken what some may consider 
a broad and others a narrow phase in Manitoba. Broad 
in the sense that they seem to want the whole Province 
of Manitoba kept as a sort of game preserve. And nar- 
row, because they don’t want outsiders to come into the 
Province and shoot chickens. They want the chickens. 
Now Manitoba is, unfortunately, situated so {ar from the 
rest of the world that good Winnipeg dollars will hardly 
tempt a second-rate troupe of barn-stormers; and it 
requires a considerable lot of literature to capture even 
the nimble immigrant. The immigration caused by the 
chickens that we can produce will not materially affect 
the population of Manitoba to any material extent during 
the season. Western Americans who are fond of shoot- 
ing chickens patronize the home market. The Eastern 
Yankees that are after blood and chickens are unfortu- 
nately as few and far between as the teeth of the aforesaid 
chickens. We would like another half dozen of these 
Americans to come up every autumn. It costs them 
about $100 a chicken, 1 should judge, by the bags they 
make. George Gould and the other tive Americans that 
pursued the guileless chicken to her lair this fall didn’t 
appreciably spoil the chicken crop, but they spent a 
good deal of money and enjoyed themselves, This 
is where the hoggishness of these men who have been 
writing to the papers about preventing Americans from 
chicken shooting without numerous restrictions comes 
in. Here were half a dozen millionaires who sought the 
illimitable prairies of the West to knock around a bit, 
see the country, talk dog and gun a lot, and bowl 
over a few fiery, untamed chickens that blew up against 
them; and some people want this country, which is like a 
girl at her first ball, longing to be known—these people 
seemingly want it locked up asa game preserve. These 
men needn’t be alarmed. The devastation that they fear 
Mr. Gould and the other millionaires will create among 
the feathered game of Manitoba, and which they have 
traveled over half a continent to devastate, will not 
blight its prospects to an extent that the personal inspec- 
tion of the marvelous grain fields of the West by men 
who are themselves interested, or are in-touch with those 
who are interested in half the railway schemes of the 
continent, will not compensate for. We can permit 
them to slaughter a few dozen sturdy Canadian birds, if 
the stooks and stacks of grain around which they stalked 
the toothsome but guileless prairie chicken convinced 
them that Manitoba was the greatest wheat-growing 
country in the world. If men will be hoggish don’t let 
them be also ridiculous.— Winnipeg Saturday Night. 


The Lone Star is Hospitable. 


I aM much pleased to see an artiele in FOREST AND 
Stream of Sept. 5 from Mr. E. A. Wingo, of Texas, also 
to see a lot of news in a previous number from Texas 
Field. Our grand Lone Star State is entitled to a better 
representation than it has had heretofore, and then I am 
certain there are a great many sportsmen in the Lone 
Star State who are able to chronicle their experience afield 
in a manner that would be interesting. And why is it we 
hear no more from the brother ——— of our beloved 
State? Is it because they are selfish and want to keep the 
outside world in ignorance in regard to the resources of 
the game supply? I really think not. Well, then, why 
don’t some of our brother sportsmen write up their ex- 
periences and send it to the ‘‘good and dear old ForEst 
AND STREAM” (I should have said more of them), that 
others may profit thereby? 

I see that Texas is beginning to be looked upon as a 
land of game in season. There is plenty of small game 
and some large game yet to be found in a great portion of 
the State. Mr. Hough’s articles, published in serials in 
FOREST AND STREAM last winter, are sufficient proof of the 
fact. 

And now the Memphis party is coming down next 
month to try their luck, and I hope they may have as 
good success as Mr. Hough’s party did. Am sorry Mr. 
Hough will be unable to accompany them, as his ‘‘Sunny 
South” serial stories were so interesting. Hope the Mem- 
phis party may take their ‘‘scribe” along with them, and 
we may hear something from them through FOREST AND 
STREAM. 

Bidding them a hearty welcome to the hospitable 
citizens of the coast country and also to the game covers 
and retreats, and wishing the entire party much success, 


PROVO. 
Perry, Tex. 


A Florida Game Country. 


New York, Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: If 
you happen to know of a party of hunters who want a 
good time in the wilds of Florida, but who do not know 
where to go, I shall be glad to furnish them with the 
name of a thoroughly reliable guide, who, for asmall sum, 
will show them all the sport they want, unless they are 

me hogs, the game including deer and turkeys. As I 

ve hunted with this guide myself for several winters 
past, I know whereof I speak. It is my misfortune not to 
be able to avail myself of his services this winter, but the 
ties of business keep me ‘“‘chained,” etc. 


. 'e 
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The Litchfield Park Fence. 


THE fence around Litchfield Park, Tupper Lake. Frank- 
lin county, N. Y. (Adirondacks), was completed about 
Sept. 10. It was built under contract by the Page Woven 
Wire Fence Company, of Adrian, Mich., and is proving 
eminently satisfactory for a game preserve fence. ; 

It is cod ecm coiled elastic steel wire, with twenty 
horizontal strands tied together by vertical strands every 
12in. The spaces between the horizontal wires are 3in. 
wide for the first foot, beginning at the bottom of the 
fence, and gradually widen toward the top. 

It has no barbs and is strung from tree to tree, being 
fastened by staples. Posts are used only in the absence 
of trees, 

All irregularities in the soil underneath are filled with 
green logs, stones, or other suitable material. 

The fence is about 8ft. high and is over eighteen miles 
in length. It is absolutely dog and deer tight. No dog 
can get through unless he digs a passage underneath. 

The Page people put on two large gangs of men and 
drove the work with great rapidity, closing it out a month 
ahead of the contract time. 

The fence runs through the roughest Adirondack coun- 
try, through swamps and ever mountains. At one place 
it crosses the bay of a lake, a distance of 150yds.; at an- 
other it runs over the crest of a mountain nearly 1,000ft. 
above the level of the surrounding country. 

The wire is, as it were, corrugated before using, and its 
elasticity is so great that if a tree falls upon the fence, 
when the tree is cut away the fence springs back into 
place and only requires re-stapling. 

The area inclosed is about two and a quarter miles wide 
by six and one-half long, amounting to between 8,000 and 
9,000 acres. 

The owner now has a small band of elk or wapiti in the 
park, in addition to the deer native to the Adirondacks. 
He is negotiating for more elk, also for mountain sheep, 
blacktail deer, moose, and for some European game, such 
as roebuck, fallow deer, etc. 


The First Moose. 


Boston.—The notice in your valuable and instructive 
paper, notifying all your readers to report their luck of 
rod and gun, was observed by the writer, who has been a 
reader of your paper for a great many years. I inclose 
these paragraphs from the Globe relating to my deer of 
this year: ‘‘It was the good fortune of the correspondent 
of the Globe to reach here last night just as the lucky 
hunter who captured the first moose of the season arrived 
with his prize. The lucky sportsman was also a Boston 
man, Benjamin Taft, well known in insurance circles, 
With his guide, John Powers, of Millinocket, he has been 
encamped at Soudnehunk Fallssince Sept. 20. He located 
his quarry Monday night, Sept. 30, by the familiar moose 
call with the birchen horn, and early Tuesday morning 
went for him and brought him down. Sitting upon a log 
in the chill of the morning, he is undoubtedly truthful in 
saying that it was the cold and not ‘buck fever’ that 
caused his legs to tremble beneath him, and as the majes- 
tic monarch of the forest approached him, sitting con- 
cealed behind a bush, it is to his credit that his bullet, 
aimed at the skull, struck full in the face. The moose is 
said to have stood fully 6ft. high at bis haunches, and 
guides who saw him estimated his weight at 1,200lbs. 
His antlers, though not so large as some, and indicating 
an age of 6 years, showed a spread of 40in., —_ of 
blades 22in., spread of ears from tip to tip 30in., length 
of head from ears to tip of nose 28in. and length of felt, 
a very fine one, 16in.” NORCROSS, 


New Hampshire Game Seasons. 


CENTRE BARNSTEAD, N, H., Oct. 14.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: A few words in regard to our game laws, 
The open season on gray squirrels and rabbits in New 
Hampshire begins Sept. 1, on idges and woodcock 
Sept. 15. Here is where we find a great mistake in the 
law, for there is a chance for a man to go hunting for 
squirrels and rabbits and at the same time to shoot every 
partridge that he comes across as long as he does not get 
caught in the act. This gives that kind of .ooe 
fifteen days’ advance of a true sportsman. I believe that 
the law on squirrels, rabbits, partridges and woodcock 
should be of the same date. : 

Another reason why we do not have more partridge 
shooting in this State is that there is so much snaring; but 
we are pleased by the steps which one of our Fish and 
Game Commissions has taken in regard to bringing the 
violators to justice, and hope that this good work will 
continue. If it does, we feel that we will have more par- 
tridge gunning in years to come. Ss. E. 


About Nitro Powders. 


AvuRORA, Mo., Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
reply to P. H. D., while Iam not rich sol can shoot all the 
time, few amateurs shoot more in the field or at tbe trap 
thanIdo. I always use 3idrs. when hunting chickens or 
ducks, and have yet the first time to have the head of 
shell pull off or firing pin burst through. I have never 
seen an accident on our club grounds with nitro powder. 
I do not think P. H. D. would meet with good success at 
the trap with 2idrs. of any nitro made in America except 
the W. A., and that would be too large a load; it would 
equal about 4drs. of nearly all the nitros now on the 


market. A, E. Grsson, 
Next! 





Persi4, Ia.—I have seen a gun broken while using nitro 
powder. The frame was broken in two just in front of 
the trigger guard. The shooter was not injured, as the 
breech did not open. I think too large acharge was fired, 
and the same thing might ty ne with an overcharge of 
any powder. We have been shooting nitro here for two 
years, and no accident has occurred except the above. 

D 


ROP, 


California Game Abundant. 


STOCKTON, Cal., Oct. 8.—The hunting season promises 
to be fine this fall, with more quail than for a number of 
seasons past, owing to the abundance of good cover, which 
has not been destroyed by sheep or cattle as in former 
years. The ducks are very plenty and good shooting is 


expected. Geese are always plenty and are not much 
hunted. a s. 


. C. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Clipping Partridge Heads. 

Mr. Dick or CONNECTICUT seems to discredit the stories 
about clipping off the heads of grouse with single bullets. 
That was the way that I potted grouse after I laid down 
the old scatter gun, which was in my early youth. I 
never thought that it was a very great feat of sharp- 
shooting, however. I sometimes scored misses, but they 
were exceptions, not the rule. I had frequently seen it 


done by shooters with the old flintlock rifle before I car- - 


ried a gun, , 

I have noticed some remrks of your correspondents in 
reference to Tiam’s moose shooting. It may be rather 
late in the —S bring up that subject again, but I have 
this to say, that Tiam may be a good shooter, but if he 
had been a model hunter and sportsman he would have 
let up after killing one moose, and that one likely to spoil 
on his hands before he could get it out of the woods. 


Granp View, Tenn. 


Graveyard Rabbits. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read Mr. Chas. Hallock’s “Words for Buncombe” with 
more than passing interest, and as I am cutting some 
capers in the way of an obstructionist, I thought it a good 
opportunity to add to my already copious honors. He 
says, in FOREST AND STREAM of Oct. 12: ‘‘The left hind 
foot of one of these graveyard rabbits, carried in the 
trousers pocket, will always bring good luck. The coun- 
try negroes affirm it and stand prepared to prove it.” It 
will, it will, but it must be more than a simple a 
a graveyard if the foot is to have its mystic potency. The 
rabbit must be killed at re the moon full (and it 
is easy for the moon to get full in a moonshine country), 
and if the rabbit is killed with a silver bullet its left Trilby 
is a thousand times more potent in es good luck 
and warding off evil. Dick OF CONNECTICUT. 


A Stray Deer. 

A LARGE deer was shot by George Palmer’ who resides 
about four miles north of this village, on Thursday morn- 
ing of this week. On going to the pasture for his cowsin 
the early morning he discovered the deer among the herd 
of cows and from the animal’s antics he came to the con- 
clusion that the deer was wild game; so in company with 
his neighbor, John Johnson, he started in pursuit of the 
venison. They followed the deer for about three hours 
through several pieces of woods and finally a well directed 
shot from Johnson’s rifle, in the hands of Palmer, brought 
down the buck. Those of our ng who saw the 
carcass say it was a very large one. hether or no it was 
a wild deer strayed form the Adirondacks, or one escaped 
from some private park, we are as yet unable to say.— 
Sherbune (N. Y.) News, Oct. 12. , 


Ducks on the Ithaca Marshes. 


IrHaca, N, Y.—The Ithaca marshes have afforded, and 
are still affording, some pretty interesting snipe and duck 
shooting. A number of really good bags of ducks have 
been recorded within the week. We haven’t, of course, 
the number of birds on which toscore big bags that many 
more favored localities can boast of. At the same time, 
the local gunners have become reconciled to the existing 
conditions, and the shooting of half a dozen birds, here 
considered an exceptionally good morning’s work, now 
arouses all the ardor and enthusiasm which the in 
of twice or three times that many formerly did. This 
being the case, why draw invidious comparisons between 
the pleasure of present and past shooting a 

HILL, 


Wet Matches. 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., Oct. 138.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Seeing in your last issue how Jock Darling had to dry his 
matches to make a fire, reminds me of something that 
may be of value to somebody in the same prediciment. 

‘ake a wet match by the stem, rub the head in your 
hair a few moments, and it will light as good asa dry one. 
Try it. JOHN F, Ravucu. 

[This receipt is a good one as far as it goes, but it fails 
when the matches are thoroughly soaked, and would not 
have answered in Darling’s case. Try it for yourself 
and see. When the phosphorus becomes thoroughly 
soaked a rub or two will clean it off the match stem and 
leave you nothing to strike. ] 


The Credit for Eheu, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I don’t want any credit that belongs to another. Your 
sprightly contributor A. B. Wingfield says he’s much 
obliged to me for suggesting the adaptability of Eheu as 
an exhaust for great mental excitement. I didn’t discover 
the word; O. O. S. brought it out of the misty eras, and 
Mount Tom borrowed it from O. O. 8. when he couldn’t 
give expression to his feelings in — way. Itsa 
good word, and I would be proud of having discovered it; 
but I wouldn’t rob O. O. S. of the credit that’s his due. 

DIcK OF CONNECTICUT. 





Camp-Sire Hlickerings. 


An Off-Hand Shot. 


My neighbor Miles is descended from truth-loving Puri- 
tan ancestors. But rumor saith he hath de from 
the ways of his forefathers and likewise from the 
of renee that he often getteth miles from the 
truth. 

It isa reprehensible act to deceive a common, every- 
day, twenty-five-dollars-a-month-and-found citizen; but it 
is ‘‘deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked,” to 
lie to a deacon and a magistrate. 

Besides holding both these offices, another of our neigh- 
bors, George C. Esq, is a farmer of some avoirdupois 
and worldly substance, and was once a prominent mem- 
ber of the N. B. Board of Agriculture, He is a very nice 





man, but some of the boys can teach him a thing or two 
about guns. 

A few days since the herein before-mentioned back- 
slider from Puritan principles traded asuperannuated farm 
He didn’t par- 


horse for a fine muzzleloading shotgun. 
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ticularly need the gun, but he did wish to get rid of 
the horse. Deacon George saw the gun and was inter- 
_—_ He — little, and — = ee Cope ; 
ut this ic’ represen’ e price of a horse, 
and he A ay find cnahen it as much oapenthie. 
“Ah! a very nice gun,” said he, with the air of a con- 
noisseur, ‘‘what is it worth?” 
‘ “Well,” said Miles evasively, “I would take $100 for 
er.” 


Somewhat hesitatingly came the next question: “Is it a 
breechloader?” 

“Yes,” lied its owner, anxious to make it appear to his 
brother farmer that he had marketed the horse to extra 
good advantage. 


— the Deacon returned to the charge. ‘How do 
you load her?” 


This would have nonplussed most of us. We would 
have pleaded absent-mindedness, taken back water and 


corrected our former misstatement. But Miles fixed his 


- eye, with an air of abstraction, on that of Will Smith and 


felt in one and another of his pockets. At last he said, as 
if to Will, ‘‘I believe I must have left that breech key 
home, but,” added he, his countenance brightening a lit- 
tle, “I guess I can explain the operation to the Squire 
without it.” 

‘Turning the gun over he drew the Deacon’s attention to 
a screw in the center of the horn cap on the end of the 
pistol grip. ‘‘Now,” said he, “you take the breech key, 
press down on that little button” (‘‘and the gun does the 
rest,” interrupted Will), ‘‘give a turn and swing that little 
horn magazine cover right around. You can then push 
six cartridges into the magazine. The first pair goes into 
the barrels, the rest lie in pairs behind. orking the 
hammers causes the cartridges to feed into the barrels 
automatically. You can fire six shots without recharg- 
ing, and,” added he meekly, ‘‘that is about as many as 
you want for a day’s shooting now.” 

The Squire lopked at Will. ‘‘Declare, great invention, 
isn’t it?” ‘Yes, sir,” said Will, enthusiastically, but he 
wasn’t thinking of the same invention as was the Squire. 
And when the latter says, ‘‘Declare, no mistake, boys, 
Miles got a great gun for that old horse—fires six shots 
without reloadin’,” the uninitiated think he refers to a 
Winchester repeater. But a select few, of whom the 
writer is one, knew better. And while we acknowledge 
and even take off our hats to the ability, the presence of 
mind and the non-indentable adamantine cheek that 
enable our friend to make so good an off-hand shot with 
the weapon of Ananias, we tremble lest some day he be 
killed by the recoil. I, FLOWER. 


TRENTON, N. J.—In looking through my FoREST AND 
StreaM I often see where some writer tells us how 
eagerly he ae his paper as soon as he gets it, to see the 
good things he knows it contains. Now I go at it a little 
differently. My paper is delivered in the afternoon and 
it is safely laid to one side until after business hours, and 
after I get home and my family is safely to bed, then 
with the old briar root in mouth and easy chair drawn up 
to the light, slippered feet gently resting in another chair, 
I can safely say that nothing outside of quietly sculling 
down on a bunch of mallard ducks gives me more enjoy- 
ment. _Speaking of ducks, I want to tell you what befell 
my companion of many a gunning and fishing trip. I can 
only relate as he tells it, as he was the only witness. One 
morning, last week, he decided to go up the creek and 
look for ducks, and as I could not go, he went it alone, I 
can imagine him on the creek in his duck boat, low of 
free-board, narrow of beam, bending low as he quietly 
sculls along, fingers on triggers and every nerve vibrating 
with the excitement of expectation, when suddenly he 
hears the whir and up jumps a bunch of six fine mallards. 
Up jumps our ner and bang goes the first barrel; bang 
goes the second, and as a rule that would be all; but there 
is another bang as my friend strikes the water and finds 
himself floundering around in about 10ft. of water. 

He tries to explain it to me by telling how, while not 
wholly recovered from the recoil of his first barrel, his 
foot slipped as he discharged his second. But the only 
sympathy he gets from me is an injunction not stand u 
in your boat when shooting ducks; it is something he wi 
never let me do when out gunning with him. Did he 
get his ducks? He says he saw six get up, and after he 

ad got the water out of his eyes and his boat righted up 
he could only see three flying around. We have had con- 
siderable sport. JERSEY. 


Sea and River Sisking. 


CAPE BRETON FISHERMEN. 


At Louisbourg one may study the Cape Breton fisher- 
men at his leisure in the little villages on the right hand 
and the left—Big Lorraine, Little Lorraine, Baleine, Main- 
a-dieu (bread of God—pronounced manadoo), Gabarus 
(called Gabberoose)—that have been his home for genera- 
tions. 

In nationality he is usually Scotch or Irish, a descend- 
ant of those emigrants whom the policy of Pitt sent to 
these shores to fill the places of the deported Acadians. 
In religion he is the most uncompromising of dissenters. 
The Presbyterian churches flourish here, while the Eng- 
lish and Roman churches languish. Fishing is his voca- 
tion; he is also a good seaman, but has little faculty for 
anything else; therefore, when the salmon, cod, mackerel 
and herring, on which he mainly depends, seek other 
shores or the deep sea for their summer outing, he, with 
the ‘‘missus” and the ‘‘bairns” in the little one-story, un- 
painted cabins picturesquely nestled in nooks and coves 
of the coast, are put on short commons. There has been 
but half a catch this summer. I asked a wrinkled veteran 
with a skin like a sea cusk’s the reason why. 

‘It’s them cussed Americans,” he growled, ‘‘p’isenin’ 
the fish.” 

‘‘Poisoning the fish?” echoed I. 

“‘Aw, p’isenin’’em. S’posin’ I leave a dead critter in 
my pasture yon. The other beastes ain’t a-comin’ there 
to feed, be they? Naw, they smell bluid. An’ cod an’ 
mack’rel an’ herrin’ ’Il smell bluid too, an’ if ye dress fish 
an’ heave the heads and innards an’ tails overboard on to 
their feedin’ = as the seiners do, they ain’t a-comin’ 
ther’ to feed, be they? An’ without fish men can’t live 
here. We've got to leave the country.” 

‘“‘Well,” said I, hopefully, ‘‘taxes are less here than in 
the old countries.” 
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“ ” he rejoined, ‘‘not a bit of it. In the auld 
cer e crofters pay the landlord £1 the acre, an’ he 
finds parson, the doctor and the schoolmaster. But 
here we pays nigh £1 the acre an’ finds the parson, the 
doctor an’ schoolmaster ourselves.” 

I gave him up as an incorrigible. 

In a rustic e, defined by two winding, stragglin 
lines of fence formed by driving fir poles into the groun 
side by side, I one day met a perfect specimen of the Cape 
Breton fisherman. His face under his black tarpaulin 
was round, ruddy and tanned, and he was clad in the reg- 
ulation costume of his class—brown jumper or blouse, 
homespun pants, and heavy sea boots, oiled till they glis- 
tened. We met in the middle of the street and were soon 
talking like old comrades. I found that he was much 
prouder of his beats as a pilot than as a fisherman. 

“T piloted in the Pearer gusts, the steamer that laid 
the nch Atlantic cable,” he began, ‘‘anchored her in 
McLean’s Cove yon, an’ they got the cable ashore in three 
hours. Then I told the Cap’n he must cut an’ run, fer a 





A LONG ISLAND STRIPED BASS, 
See page 3th. 


big storm was brewin’. We made a good offin’ before it 
hit us, but the Pouyer-quertier danced aroun’ all night 
like acork. Soon after sun-up the Cap’n comes to me, 
an’ says he, ‘Mon Dieu, pilot, can’t ye make some harbor 
an’ out of this.’ ‘Cap’n,’ says I, ‘at noon this gale ’Il drop 
as sudden as it cum, an’ I’ll put ye in a harbor the like of 
which ye never see in yer borndays.’ Sure enough it did. 
an’ I anchored him afore sunset in Louisbourg Harbor, off 
Old Town, where the frigates lie in eight fathoms. ‘By 
gar, pilot,’ says he, ‘you’re a man of your word; here’s sea 
room. I shall sleep to-night.’” 

The old fellow went his way and I mine—to Alex. Mc- 
Lean’s Cove, where the French cable was landed. It is a 
romantic ——. under the lee of a huge cliff, with deep 
water off shore, so that the Pouyer-quertier was able to 
come close in and land the American end of the cable 
without difficulty. Now a fish house occupies the spot, 
and the buoys of a salmon net float where the Pouyer- 
quertier lay. After a year or two, for some reason un- 
known to the fishermen, the line was removed to Canso, 
on the mainland of Nova Scotia—probably to avoid cross- 
7“ Straits of Canso by a second cable. 

ear by I met a character in the person of an old 
Scotchman, a dissenter to the backbone, a democrat, a 
Red, a constitutional kicker at the powers that be. He 
came from Scotland sixty years ago at the age of 12, he 


told me, and had never ceased to bewail his native coun- 


try, and berate his adopted one, 

‘Aye, dinna I wish I were back yon,” he said. ‘‘An’ 
perhaps I will lay me old bones there yet. A laborin’ 
man can’t get a livin’ here ene There’s too many 
thieves an’ robbers in office. Aye, I know. I’ve tried it 
sixty years on sea and land: fisherman, boat builder, net 
maker, carpenter, logger, farmer, shoemaker—every- 
thing but mining undergroun’, An’ I’m poor as a spring 
herrin’ to-day The Cable Company put me in care taker, 
and I thought I had a sure thing for my old days. But 
they sent some thieves of Englishmen here to work the 
tickers, an’ they drew my pay along with theirs, but 
never handed it over to me, the blackguards. Then the 
cable went off to Canso, an’ I lost my place, an’ never a 
penny to show for my year’s work.” 

**And have you never been paid?” I asked. 

“Not a groat,” he repiied. 

One day in a chasm of the cliffs, where it had been 
thrown by the waves, I found a water beaker with a rude 

thrust through the bung and also through and 
beyond the other side. A flag had been tied on the longer 
end, and as there had been a heavy swell on for three 
days, caused, the men said, by a great storm at sea, I 
reasoned that there might have been a wreck, and that 
this beaker thrown overboard with a flag to attract atten- 
tion might contain a m e from the sea; so, throwing 
it on my shoulder, I carried it to the village, where on a 
certain sunny bank (it being 3 P. M. and the catch for 
the day being brought in, dressed, salted and packed) I 
knew I should find the fishermen smoking and telling sto- 
ries, ‘What is it?” I asked, throwing it down before them. 

“‘A trawl buoy,” they replied in tones of deep commis- 
eration for my ignorance. 

I gave it to Sandy McPherson, and in return he invited 
me to go out with him to the lifting of the nets—a con- 
cession I appreciated because the men dislike having a 
landsman in the boats; he is apt to get seasick and muss 
things up so. 

At 3 A. M. we were down at Sandy’s fish house on the 
ragged water front. The dawn was just breaking, mak- 


ing a glory in the east, cutting the dark foliage of the 
spruce forests in intaglio, sifting in among masts and 
spars, jutting piers and weatherbeaten shops and fish 
houses of the water front. Sandy and his partner, Aleck 
O’Rourke, were busy stowing nets, rope, a beaker of 
water and one of cider into the little dory alongside, 
which was to convey them to the Sally Maria, then pull- 
| at her cable a stone’s throw in the harbor. 

hey tried to dissuade us from going. The sky had a 
dirty look and there was a “lumpy” sea outside, they 
said. But we told of our many voyages with never a 
thought of seasickness, and they subsided. Soon we are 
in the Sally Maria and under way, preceded and followed 
by a fleet of graceful, purple-sailed craft, all making for 
the narrow harbor entrance between frowning headlands. 

The ane boats of Cape Breton differ from any I have 
ever seen. They are undecked two-masters of about five 
tons burden, carrying schooner-rigged sails—jib, foresail 
and mainsail. The hull is divided into three compart- 
ments—one amidships filled with cobblestone ballast, one 
in the stern, and one forward for the fish, nets, etc. The 
men call them ‘‘whalers,” some say, because of their size as 
compared to some dories; others, because they possess some 
of the characteristics of a whale boat. They areadmirable 
sea craft, and in the hands of such consummate seamen 
as these men are rarely meet with disaster. Although 
they sail eight or ten miles out on a stormy coast abound- 
ing in dangerous reefs and currents, but one instance was 
related to us of a fishing boat having been lost. The 
Sally Maria flies out to sea like a yacht, O'Rourke at the 
helm, with Sandy in the foresheets, boat hook beside him. 

£*Reed’s out,” remarks the former, with a look behind. 
‘*McDonald too,” he added a moment later. 

‘*They’ll all be follerin’ soon like a flock o’ mosquitoes,” 
says Sandy, with a chuckle at his own wit. 

Very soon the Sally made the bar and began climbing 
the long swells of the open Atlantic. They were very 
heavy to-day, liquid mountains, pellucid, pea green, their 
silent movement rendering them the more majestic. But 
when they met the mighty cliff on our right what impact, 
what thundering and leaping of foaming masses. In the 
trough we saw only blank walls, in the crest we looked 
out on one of the most irregular, rocky and dangerous 
coasts in the world, ribbed with fang-like reefs and 
ledges, foaming and smoking far out to sea. 

“Do you often have such a sea on in summer?’ we 
— ‘‘Never in my day; must a had a big gale up the 
gulf. 

“Outer float net first, sir?” asked Sandy a half hour 
later, the Sally being then five miles to sea. 

‘Aye, aye, sir,” responded O’ Rourke in the slow, not un- 
musical tones of his guild. 

The men have ten nets out, we learn, set in a line by 
compass from some prominent object on shore, that they 
may readily find them in a fog—the normal weather con- 
dition here in May and June. Three are ‘‘sunk” nets, the 
rest ‘‘float” nets; the former denoted by a white buoy, the 
latter by one unpainted. 

‘*What is a ‘sunk net?” the reader is no doubt ready to 
ask. To explain will require a brief dissertation on the 
Cape Breton net. That almost universally used here is 
the ‘‘gill net,” 7. e., one with meshes sufficiently large to 
allow a marketable herring or mackerel to pass through 
beyond the gills, but not large enough to admit the pas- 
sage of the whole body, so that the fish is caught by the 
gills and held there. The nets are from twenty-five to 
thirty fathoms long and about three fathoms deep. Ona 
“float” net the upper rope, called the ‘swing line,” is 
thickly studded with oblong pieces of cork which keep it 
on the surface, while the lower or ‘“‘mooring” line, being 
weighted with lead, sinks, and the net is held upright in 
the water. The trap is not yet complete, however; it must 
be anchored to the bottom and must be indicated so that 
it can readily be found. To anchor it the fishermen use 
an ingenious contrivance called a ‘“‘killick,” and peculiar 
to the coast, I think. The young spruce sends up a circle 
branches from the root. They cut it off below these, and 
the branches also about 3ft. above, and drawing the latter 
together at the tips form acradlein which a stone of from 
40U to 400lbs. weight is placed. This is sunken on the 
bottom and one end of the swing line fastened to it, the 
net being thus left free to swing with wind or tide. The 
mackerel feeds on a minute fish called by the fishermen 
‘“‘britt” or “bait,” the herring on a small shell-fish called 
sea shrimp, in appearance like a tiny crab. The schools 
coursing along in pursuit of prey dash into the nets and 
becoming entangled in the meshes are held. In early 
summer, as it happens, their food is found near the surface, 
and to capture them the float net is used. Later it is near 
the bottom, and then the sunk net is brougbt into play. 
To change the floating net to the sunken the fishermen 
simply remove the corks on the swing line until enough 
only are left to hold it upright in the water, and then add 
weight enough to the mooring line to sink it to the bot- 
tom or near it, The nets are indicated by wooden buoys 
tied to the swing line. 

Meantime the Colleen has run several miles out to sea. 

“There she is,” says Sandy, who stands at the bow ready 
to lower sail, ‘*'There’s the outer float net, sir,” and as the 
Colleen luffs, down came foresail and jib, the mainsail 
alone being left standing. Sandy catches the buoy with 
his boat hook, and O'Rourke leaving the helm to itself 
comes forward to help lift the net; one takes the swing 
line, one the mooring line; slowly the black meshes rise, 
now there isa silver gleam far down in the depths and a 
mackerel breaks the surface with his sharp cutwater, 
forked tail, and generally rakish air, a pirate of the seas, 
Another follows and that is all. The men heave a little 
sigh of disappointment and return the net to the water. 

All this time the Colleen had been wallowing in the 
trough of the sea and the landsman felt an increasing 
uneasiness. Instinctively he moved to the gunwale and 
leaned over the side, where the deadly smell of bilge water 
and stale fish was less powerful. 

‘*Feel sick, sir?” asked Sandy with an air of great con- 
cern; he had been asking it ever siace we reached rough 
water. 

‘‘A little nausea from that vile bilge water,” we replied. 
The next moment there was a paroxysm and all was over. 
It was the worst case of mal de mer ever developed. We 
heard a slight chuckle from Sandy, and looking up caught 
him in the act of darting a wink at O'Rourke, whose 
broad countenance about expanding in a grin suddenly 
changed to the impassiveness of a stoic’s. The men were 
very kind in their way, letting the sufferer down easy. 

“*T heard McLean was sick out here yesterday, an’ he’s 
been going to sea these forty year,” said Sandy. 


‘Faith, I was a little dizzy myself then,” added 
O’Rourke, and he offered to pass the cider keg. 

‘Don’t worry about me, my good fellows,” said the 
landsman, ‘I’m not complaining. Go on with the lifting.” 

The second, third, fourth and fifth nets had very few, 
but in the sixth and seventh what a draught of fishes. 

‘*Here’s a mess,” cried Sandy exultingly as we came up 
to the buoy. ‘Mackerel too, an’ a barrel, or I’m a liar.” 
They proved to be herring mostly, mackerel being woe- 
fully scarce this season. The net was fairly loaded with 
them, The men coiled fish and net together in a heap 
*neath the bowsprit until the net was in, then uncoiled 
the pile, throwing the fish into the compartment and 
allowing the net to pay out into the sea. 

The seventh was just as fruitful, and by the time the 
tenth was raised the men estimated there were 
barrels, chiefly herring, in the compartments. 

After the nets comes the line fishing for cod and had- 
dock. The shoals where these fish feed are near by—they 
are marked on the fishermen’s charts and by objects 
fixed on shore; the Sally is anchored over them, and the 
great cod hooks baited with “‘grill” (entrails of the her- 
ring) are thrown overboard. For some time they are 
not disturbed. 

“Time was,” growls Sandy, ‘“‘when a cod would bite 
most anything, but he’s grown so delicate now grill ’ll 
hardly tempt him.” With the last word he gives a jerk, 
begins to haul in hand over hand, and soon lands a fine 
cod of some 20lbs. weight. Line fishing has been very 
poor this season, however, and after an hour’s trial the 
men up anchor, hoist sail and the Sally flies over the 
water at a pace that in an hour puts her alongside the 
fish house dock. There the fish are thrown on the wharf, 
dressed, washed and packed away in huge hogsheads, 
tiers of which are ranged around the sides of the room. 

CHARLES BurRR TODD. 





Potomac Notes. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—On the beginning of the present 
week Mr, Otterback caught a bass in the Potomac, near 
the Anglers’ Club house, of 5lbs.70z. He ought-er (Otter) 
be de boss fisherman. We have been informed confiden- 
tially that a small catfish was the successful bait, and 
now every member of the club is out running down small 
catties. 

Mr. H, C. Coburn, the well-known merchant-angler, 
was out on Monday last and took five good bass, and 
again on Taursday, when hetook four. On or about Oct. 
5 Dr. Glazebrook and E, E. Whiting carried their angling 
outfits to the Great Falls by bicycles and had a fair day’s 
sport. The temperature of the water having dropped, the 
bass are to be found in deen water. 

Messrs. Frank Curtis and J. W. Wellborn spent the 
first week of October at Edward’s Ferry and took about 
one hundred bass, averaging 1+lbs. each. The largest fish 
weighed 3ilbs. down weight. Minnowsof vafious kinds, 
catfish, crawfish and helgramites were used as bait.” Fiy- 
fishing, usually very good, was not accessible owing to 
the low stage of the water. 
= Edward’s Ferry is a very desirable place for angling, 
being as itis so far removed from railroads. The nearest 


station is six or seven miles away, another ten miles, and 





CANANDAIGUA’S UNIQUE MENU. 


one other about eleven miles distant, making it quite im- 
possible for the crowds of Sunday anglers to reach the 
place and get back to the city in time for work Monday 
morning. 

Mr. E. E. Jarboe is the Poobah of Edward's Ferry,being 
farmer, storekeeper, postmaster, ferryman, news and ex- 
press agent, as well as agent for fertilizers, etc., etc. The 
farm contains between three and four hundred acres, and 
this in connection with the store enables Mr. Jarboe to 
relieve or cater to the wants of the inner man of his 
numerous guests. 

Among the anglers at present raiding Mr. Jarboe’s 
larder, or contemplating such a raid, are: Messrs. Billy 
Stith, Chas. S. Wheeler, C. C. Stouffer, E. N. Reid, C. P. 
Mays, Dr. T. B. Hood and M. L. A. Brandebury. If this 
strong combination does not get out of bait there won’t 
be many bass around Edward’s Ferry to go into winter 
quarters this season. 

The Potomac is so low that the condition of things is 
singular. Anglers with whom we have conversed think 
that as the water above the Monocacy is so low and dis- 
colored the bass are driven down stream and that there is 
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an unusual number now in the river between the Little 
Falls and where the Monocacy empties into the river. At 
Cumberland the water was low and much discolored, so 
much so that it was necessary to stop its use for drinking 
The canal up stream has been blockaded with 
[ome mathe water was too low in the river to supply the 
canal. The problem as to whether the bass actually do 
make long migrations to get ante from bad water is an 
interesting one. The experience here seems to point that 
way; however, from Cumberland to the Monocacy is a 
long distance, BaRtT. 


Gar Pike on Hook. 


~ FERRISBURGH, Vt., Oct. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

The catching of a gar pike on a hook is spoken of in a 
recent number as almost phenomenal. It sometimes 
occurs here, though not so often as one might think it 
would from the numbers of these ugly fish that infest 
the lower reaches of the tributaries of Lake Champlain 
during summer. My only experience of the kind was 
about the middle of last August while trolling with a 
friend and my boy in Little Otter Creek, half a mile 
below the lower falls. I was using a small fluted spoon, 
with 50 or 60ft. of line out. hen the fish took the 
spoon he went out of water, and I thought it was a bass, 
but he made very little fight, which was not bass-like, 
though at times he ran in faster than I hauled, which 
was bass-like. When within a few feet of the boat he 
went out of water again and gave himself away; while 
my friend did not rise up and call him blessed, but sat 
still and called him quite another kind of billfish. The 
fish was about 2ift. in length and was hooked near the 
end of the bill. Iam inclined to think that they fre- 
quently bite at trolling baits, though seldom hooked be- 
cause of the hardness and narrowness of the bill. The 
bite is a jerky nibble. AWaHSOOSE. 


Canandaigua Rod and Gun Club. 

THE annual meeting and banquet of the Canandaigua, 
N. Y., Rod and Gun Club was held Oct. 16. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, W. H. Fox; vice- 
president, Lewis H. Adams; secretary and treasurer, A. B, 
Sackett; shooting master, Louis Sugre; assistant shooting 
master, H. J. Reed; chief angler, F. A Christain; assistant 
chief angler, W. E. Thomas; attorney, E. W. Gardner. 
The fishing in the lake this season, it was reported, 
especially for black bass, had beenexcellent. There have 
been some very good catches. It was decided $o purchase 
some Mongolian pheasants for breeding purpuses. It was 
unanimously voted to favor the increase of the limit of 
black bass from 8 to 10inches. 

Fish Commissioner C. H. Babcock, and H. H. Layman 
and James Annin, Jr., were elected honorary members. 
The club then sat down to a banquet of half a dozen 
courses, served in fine style by caterer Hennesy. Toasts 
and speeches then followed. Frank J. Amsden, president 
of the State association, was present and stated that the 
outlook for protection was very bright. Dr. C. T. Mitchell 
read ? poem on Canandaigua Lake which was well re- 
ceived. 


Fishculture Notes. 


AT the Neosho (Mo.) Station of the U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion brook trout 8 months old are yielding well-developed 
eggs. The fish are the result of eggs taken at Leadville 
last year and hatched at Neosho, so that there is no ques- 
tion as to their age. 

The work on the Pacific coast this year with salmon is 
the best for ten years. About 8,000,000 eggs have been 
taken at the Baird Station. 

The work of gathering lake trout eggs has commenced 
at the Alpena and Northville stations, and those of the 
brook trout at several stations. 

The Cape Vincent Station is ea completed, and 
it is expected that eggs will taken about the 20th or 
25th of the present month with which tostock this station. 
This hatchery has a capacity for 500 hatching jars and 
about 8,000,000 lake trout eggs. Besides these, 80,000,000 
= or 250,000,000 pike-perch eggs can be accommo- 

This station was established for,the special pur of 
stocking Lake Ontario, and it is hoped that the fisheries 
of this lake will be greatly benefited. B, A. BEAN. 


The Wisconsin River. 


STEVENS Point, Wis.—Stevens point is a picturesque 
city of 10,000, in the center of the State, on the banks of 
the Wisconsin River. The law prohibiting the sawmills 
from dumping sawdust into the stream has had the 
desired effect, and has developed one of the finest fishing 
streams in the State. Over 200,000 bass fry were received 
from the State hatchery this season and placed in the 
river. 

But the sawdust nuisance does not seem to be entirel 
abated, especially in our sister city, Wausau. The mili. 
owners there do not pretend to abide by the law, and up 
to date have been using with impunity the beautiful stream 
as a depository for garbage. No one has ever been prose- 
cuted for this, and to undertake to put a stop to the prac- 
tice means a task the presiding authority does not care to 
shoulder. I hope the State game warden will look into 
the matter and bring the guilty parties to justice. 

; J 


No Place Like Home. 


RHINEBECE, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I noticed a few lines in your last issue from my friend J. 
Spencer Van Cleef, of Poughkeepsie, concerning black 
bass fishing in the Bay of Quinte. It is too far away this 
raw weather, 80 we content ourselves with nearby 
waters. 

On Oct. 15 C. E. McCarty and myself caught in Stouten- 
bergh’s Pond here nine black bass, small-mouthed, weigh- 
ing 21%lbs.; largest 3lbs. 20z., smallest ilb. 80z. Tell 
Brother Van Cleef that the better maxim for this season 
is, ‘‘There is no place like home.” A, LEE WaGER. 


The Susquehaana. 

Sarg Harzor, Pa., Oct. 8.—Messrs. Scot Derriddinger 
and Christ Bird caught ten salmon (pike-perch) and three 
bass; aggregate weight, 30lbs. 

River still very low, lower than for a period of ninety 
years. 
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The Atlanta Exposition Aquarium. 


THE aquarium here in the U. S. Government Building, 
being a part of the U. 8. Fish Commission exhibit, is prov- 
ing a great attraction to the visitors. Now as the crowd 
increases this part of the ae packed with people. 

The aquarium is not yet at its best, as the high temper- 
ature of the water continues, making it impossible to 
show the beautiful game fishes such as trout and salmon. 
Black bass, sunfishes and their allies are exhibited. Just 
as soon as the temperature of the water is lowered suffi- 
ciently a fine display of fresh-water fishes is intended. 

In the salt-water tanks an exceptionally fine exhibit of 
red snappers, from the Gulf of Mexico, ismade. The fish 
shown run in weight from 3 to 8lbs. A tank of pompano, 
ranging in weight from { to 4lbs. each, is very attractive. 
The pompano are sensitive to changes in temperature, the 
recent cold seriously affecting them. Damage in the 
future will be prevented by placing a small heater so as to 
— the temperature of these tanks at a point to suit the 


While the pompano are more or less difficult to keep, 
the crevallé (sort of a forty-second cousin) is kept without 
trouble. Several kinds of groupers and snappers, from 
tne gulf, are doing nicely. The common file or fool-fish 
does exceedingly well, and proves quite a curiosity. 
Channel bass do well, but most extraordinary are the 
mullets, a large school of which were received in a rather 
battered up condition. Since confinement these fish 
have much improved, the bruised and torn parts healing 
up nicely, which is quite the reverse in most kinds after 
being placed in tanks. 

An interesting collection of the rather homely blackfish 
or tautog, obtained at Morehead City, do well. arron, in 
charge of the aquarium, says you can’t kill them. 

Horseshoe or king crabs, blue crabs, lobsters, sea anem- 
one, and grasses, are in shape and add to what is 
perhaps one of the best exhibits of the kind ever made in 
America. The grotto is 150ft. long, and contains twenty- 
eight aquariums, in addition to which there is a large pool. 
The tanks are from 5 to 14ft. in length, 5ft. wide and 
3ft. deep. They are equally divided between fresh and 
salt water. The large — contains about 8,000 gallons 
and is made attractive by plants and a cascade falling 
into it. It is used as a receiving reservoir. 

In a later letter we will have more to say of the 
Government exhibit at Atlanta. The Smithsonian and 
U. S. National Museum exhibit, as well as that of the Fish 
Commission, is one of the most attractive and interesting, 
as well as instructive, of the many exhibits these de 
ments of the general Government have made; though not 
so large as that at Chicago in 1893, the arrangement of the 
exhibits is much better. B, A. BEAN. 


Tide Runners, but no School Fish. 


New YorE, Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: Has 
any one called your attention to the fact that this year, 
while weakfishing has been excellent for tide runners, the 
‘‘school fish” have not appeared? I have made many in- 
quiries, even among the marketmen, and find that this 
has been general all around New York harbor. Is there 
~~ reason for this, and has it ever happened before? 

t seems to me that this is an important matter, since it 
naturally follows that the school fish of this year grow 
into the tide runners of the next, and therefore if the 
schools of this season have disappeared, that tide runners 
next year will be very scarce. should like to hear fur- 
ther on this subject. Will you beso kind as to inform 
me in what issue you start this ball running (if acceptable) 
so I may get the paper, as I am not a subscriber. 

GONZALO POEY. 


Some Angling Maxims. 

Mr. J. S. VAN CLEEF, of Poughkeepsie, sends some 
more score cards from Mr. George H. Christy, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., who has been having great luck with the black bass 
up in the Bay of Quinte. Mr. Van Cleef usually makes 
an excursion to those waters himself, but this year he is 
chained and his brother angler sends him the bass scores 
to make him happy and contented. Here follow the ad- 
denda to the several days’ scores: 

1. Golden rule: When thou tellest thy score, let not 
thy conscience know what thy tongue sayeth; then 
Yahoos will call thee great, and liars will besilent in thy 

resence. 

2. Let me fill the bait bottle and I care not who handles 
the landing-net. 

3. Toast: Inter pisces leges silent. 


A Long Island Bass of Note. 


We illustrate to-day the 3ilb. stri bass whote cap- 
ture in Long Island Sound off Rye, N. Y.,was recorded in 
our last issue. The fish was found to be full of roe, The 
gentleman who is seated, and regards the fish with a 
pleased expression, is the proud and happy angler who 
captured the bass. Mr. 8. Julian Held, also with a 
pleased expression, stands by the fish and expounds the 
points of the prize. 


Che Zennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
1896. 
Feb. 19 to 22.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twentieth annual dog 
show, Madison Square Garden. New York. James Mortimer, Su) 


March 10 to 13.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s bench w. 
John L. Lincoln, Sec’y. 








FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct. 29.—Assonet Neck, Mass.—New England Field Trial Club's 


Trials, Greene connty, 


mestead, 

. 5. Ont.—International F. T. Club. W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 
oon’ —_— Mass.—New England Beagle Club trials. W.S 

Nov. 7.—-Newton, N. C.—U. 8. Field Trial Club's Trials A. W.B. 
Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, Tenn. 

Nov. 11.—Hempstead, L. 1—National le Club of America, fifth 
cane ~ 7 Geo. W. Rogers, Sec’y, 250 West Twenty-second street, 

ew York. 

Nov. 18.—Eastern F. T. Club, at Newton, N. C. W. A. Coster, 
Sec’y, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
ett we Mag ay Field Trials Club's quail trials at Newton. 

. 'T. Madison, 'y, Indianapo! 

Dec. 2 to 4.—High Point, N. C.—Irish Setter Club's trials. Geo. H. 
Thompson, Sec’y. 
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COON HUNTING. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Editor forest and Stream: The 
“chores” are done, supper is eaten and we go out to view 
the prospects for a coon hunt. As we stand on the back 
steps in the still — evening we decide that it is 
‘*just the night.” There is no moon, for our crafty game 
prefers darkness to moonlight. A heavy dew is falling, 
which is essential, as Brer Coon leaves a cold scent, which 


. will not lie on dry earth or leaves. The old dog, a cur, 


feeling that there is something in the wind, has also come 
out, and stands by our side looking into our faces with a 
wag of his tail, as much as to say: ‘Come on.” A neigh- 
bor drops around and we sit down for a chat. The old 
dog lies down with a sigh. 

After a talk about crops, etc., ‘‘Bob,” the neighbor, 
says: ‘‘Let’s go cooning.” The dog immediately sits up, 
intensely interested. 

— were thinking of that,” said I, ‘‘and I guess we 
will go.” 

The dog is walking up and down, with an occasional 
whine. We go into the house, don our old coats—at 
which the dog ory has a fit—go out and get our “‘coon 
stick,” without which we could not hunt, and off we go, 
the dog by this time nearly crazy. We up through 
the lane, across the ture to the hill farms about a ie 
distant, which are there backed by ey woods on top of 
the —_. Nature indeed is resting. No sound disturbs 
the stillness except the chirp of crickets and an occasional 
quavering note from a screech owl. 

We pass a farmhouse and one of the boys wants to > £0 
along. He procures an unlighted lantern and we make 
for the nearest cornfield, flanked by woods that rise on 
one side like a huge wall. The dog has been out of sight 
and sound for some time. He knows his business and his 
first act will be to go to that cornfield and circle around 
it = learn if any venturesome coon has intruded fora 
meal. 

Still now! no noise, as Brer Coon’s ears are sharp and 

he must have no warning if we are to catch him before 

ad reaches some forest monarch, hollow perhaps, and his 
ome. 

We conie to the fence and sit on the top rail and listen. 
Hark! was that the yip of the dog? Dead silence and we 
strain our ears for further developments. 

Ah-ha! that was he, and we heara short, sharp bark, as 
much as to say, “I’m coming.” Everyone now is on the 
> notch of expectancy and we can hardl ep quiet. 

ae as he threshes around in the corn, 
sticking to the trail with a dogged persistence that is 
bound to succeed. 

Yip! yip! ki-yi-yi—down the hollow he goes, fairly 
mowing down the weeds and briers on the way. He 
must have been very close to Brer Coon to raise such a 
commotion. We can only follow his course by an oc- 
casional yip; but away we go, falling over hills of corn- 
stalks, slapping one another in the face, in a mud-hole, 
over a stump; only one who has tried it knows how the 
ground will rise up and hit him in the face and how he 
fancies he sees obstructions that are but shadows, and 
shadows turn into realities in the way of stumps, etc., 
when he has run into them and barked hisshins. But it’s 
fun, and away we go. 

Now we are at the wood’s edge and we stop to listen 
and wait for the man with the lantern, for he has been at 
a discount thus far. Up he comes, and lights up. 

* up,” some one says, “‘I hear him over the ridge 
to the left. Come on now! lantern ahead.” 

“Tm afraid he’s up a big tree,” says Bob. 

‘*No, he isn’t,” says Fred, who owns the land adjvining, 
“IT can climb any tree in these woods.” 

“There he is,” says J., who is ahead. ‘He tried eae 
up that chestnut there, but the dog rushed him too ‘3 

We gather around the tree, a maple about ift. in 
diameter, Fred meanwhile sitting down and pulling off 
his boots. 

“Here we go, now—spread out, boys, and be ready for 
him,” says he, and up he goes, slowly but steadily. 

The dog had stopped his barking when we arrived, and 
now sits a few feet from the tree gazing steadily upward, 
and giving an occasional whine. He knows the coon will 
come down soon and he means to be ready. Fred has 
now reached the limbs and he stops to rest. Soon up he 
goes, and we watch and wait in silence below, sticks 

rmly grasped, for who knows he may land right in front 
of you and be off before you can gather your wits. 

“T see him,” cries Fred. ‘‘He’s a good one, too. Look 
out! He’s on the north side.” 

We shift lantern and dog quickly, and sing out ‘‘All 
right.” We hear the branches shake violently above, and 
at the same time Fred shouts, ‘‘There he comes,” and 
through the leafy screen above our heads comes an object 
that looks like a foot ball, striking the ground just in the 
edge of the circle of light made by the lantern. He 
bounces about 2ft. off the earth, and comes down on all 
fours and stretches out for a run; but too late. The old 
— seen the object fall and has made it his business 
to be as near under it as ible, and before Brer Coon 
can take his first jump he has nailed him. 

“Look out! He’llgetaway!” “Bring thelight!” ‘Hit 
him with a club!” and various other exclamations are 
uttered as we dance around the struggling mass of coon 
and dog; for he is an old one and knows how to fight. 
Bob makes a vicious blow at his head, but misses it, as a 
matter of course, and takes J. on the foot. Emphatic 
ejaculations on J.’s part, with a blow at the coon a mo- 
ment later that takes Bob op the shin, and they are even. 
But the old dog has been biding his time, and soon seizes 
the coon by the throat, whose growls of defiance soon 
turn to gurgles of despair, and he soon isno more. The 
old dog stands over him, giving him an extra shake now 
and then, as if in revenge for the hard tussle he had given 
him, and we sit in a circle around and take breath. 

Fred has descended from the tree, and now joins in dis- 
cussing the event. 

‘‘What a fight he made!” 

‘*How quick he sprang away after striking the ground.” 

**He’s an old fellow,” etc. 

A coon will jump from the tallest tree in the woods, 
land on his back, bound up 2ft. or more and come down 
squarely on his feet prepared to fight or run. It is a 
wonder he does not break every bone in his body. With 
his jacket in our capacious pockets we start on, for the 
time is ~< propitious and the night all that could be 
desired. e trudge along through the woods into a 


we and across a gully down which runs a brawling 
rook. 


See! The dog is running n and out of the brush, over 
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the stones and in the water as though he was mad; nose 
to the ground and sniffing furiously. 

“Can’t you find him, old fellow?” and we wait breath- 
lessly for him to straighten the tangled web of the trail 
made by the coon while fishing or washing his food, for 
he is scrupulously neat and washes everything he eats, 
Down the creek he goes and we follow slowly. 

“Hi! hi! Sic him! Sic him!” and we all make a 
dash at a grayish object that flits into the circle of light 
and on up the creek. 

“Hi! watch! Here he is!” But the old dog needs no 
urging, for he is close behind him, going like a steam 
engine. And then comes the maddest race up that old 
gully you ever dreamed of. We tumbled over logs and 
over each other; slipped on stones; into the water, and 
fell all over the gully in general; but we kept going, for 
the spirit of the hunter was in us, and our quarry was 
ah 


At last, away up on the ridge, the dog gives tongue, 
his baying coming as regularly as a clock ticks; and we 
knew he had treed the coon. We went a little slower 
now, and one of the boys says: ‘‘We shall have a hard 
tussle after this one. The trees are all large up here.” 

‘*We’re bound to have him,” says Fred, ‘‘if we have to 
get an axe and chop the tree down.” 

When we arrived on the cot, sure enough he was up 
a very tall and large hemlock, easily enough climbed 
when the limbs are reached, but 20ft. to limbs and too 
large around to clasp with the arms. But, aniane 
daunted, we went for a brush fence near by and secur 
asapling used for the top of it, about 15ft. long and thick 
as a man’s leg, and by means of this, all hands hoisting, 
we finally landed Fred among the limbs. Up he went, 
and we disposed ourselves at the edge of the cleared 
space always found under hemlock trees. The tree was 
fully 100ft. high, and we waited fully five minutes in 
anxious expectancy before we heard from Fred. At last 
he sung out: 

“T see him, boys, and he’s a whopper,” and a moment 
after, ‘‘Look out! he’s going to jump,” and jump he did, 
clear from the top of the tree, and landed with a dull 
thud 50ft. away, out in the brush. We’ve lost him, 
thinks I, and I looked for the dog, but he knew as much 
about it as I did, and ina moment we heard him going 
back down the hollow. Yow-ow-ow! yip-yip-yip! 

‘Hurry up, boys! He’s hot after him!” yelled I, and 
away we went down the hollow at breakneck speed, leav- 

red in the tree. Hesaid afterward he climbed down 
about half-way and fell the rest, but it didn’t hurt him 
any. he was so excited. 
e raced down the gully fully half a mile when we 
heard the dog give tongue in a way that showed he had 
him again. When we got there we found him in a 
clearing up a small dead hemlock stub about 30ft. high, 
with its resinous branches sticking out against the sky- 
like arms. Clear at the top sat Brer Coon, a monster, and 
very uneasy, as we could see. Under the tree ran a rail 
fence, not much of an impediment to the dog, but seconds 
were valuable, and when our game struck the ground, 
which side would he jump was the question. 1 posted 
the boys in a circle around the tree and got upon the 
fence myself, with the lantern in one hand and 
the dog held by the other, intending to push him off the 
side of the fence the coon jumped. Brer Coon was very 
uneasy now. When all was ready Fred started up the 
tree. When scarcely started, we all saw the coon was 
going to jump. ‘‘Watch out!” says I, and away he 
sprang, landing 20ft. from the tree and so near one of the 
boys that he started back with a shout. This scared the 
coon so he hesitated before making his run, and that 
moment sealed his fate, for the old dog was upon him, 
and of all the coon fighting ever done 1 think the great- 
est was done on that grassy plot that night. The dog 
bed him by the back, by the hams, by the neck, and 
it was like trying to shake a broomstick wrapped in a 
feather bed. He couldn’t budge him an inch. We 
whacked and pounded him on the back, and it had no 
effect at all. At one time I stood upon him and he 
actually got on his feet with me. He tried to climb a 
tree and the dog got him by the hind leg and tried to pull 
him off, but could not. While in this position I got a 
crack at his head which rather stunned him, and eventu- 
ally we killed him, but it took us half an hour to do it. 
It was the first time the old dog had ever found his match 
in a coon. 

We gave three rousing cheers and started for home, 
coon and all, well content with our glory, for we had 
killed the biggest coon ever killed in that section (Chau- 
tauqua‘county, N. Y.). He weighed next morning 324lbs. 
and the fat on his back was 3in. thick. When he curled 
himself up it was absolutely impossible for the dog to get at 
a vital part to kill him, and a blow from a club amounted 
to nothing, for had he not jumped from an altitude of 
— and come out whole? We gloried in his spunk (and 
ours). 

Tim vowed he would kill his dog, but thought better of 
it, as it was conceded the one he tackled was a — 
from way back. 


Canadian Kennel Club. 


By order of the President, a meeting of the executive 
committee will be held at the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, on 
Friday, Nov. 8th, at 8 P.M. The following business will 
come before the meeting:—Consideration of Field Trial 
Regulations. kevision of Constitution, By-Laws, etc., 
and Printing of same. Incorporation. Consideration of 
the Cropping of Dogs. Consideration of case of Indus- 
trial Exhibition Association vs. Fred Kirby. Consider- 
ation of taking votes by mail of the Executive. Consid- 
eration of the recognition of Suspensions, Disqualifications, 
etc., by similar organizations. H. B. Donovan, 

: Secretary-Treasurer. 


New England Field Trial Club’s Trials. 


TAUNTON, Mass., Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The N. E, F. T. Club’s fourth annual field trials will be 
run off on the club grounds, Assonet Neck, Mass., Tues- 
day, Oct. 29, beginning at 8 o’clock A. M. 

The club and its friends will meet at the City Hotel, 
Monday evening, Oct. 28, at 7 o’clock, where the drawing 
will take place after dinner. All lovers of field dogs are 
welcome here as well as at the trials next day. All desir- 
ing rooms at the City Hotel should engage them ahead by 
addressing D. F. Sehan, Taunton, Mass. 

ARTHUR R, SHarpP, Sec’y. 


Mr. Lorillard’s Auction Sale. 


THE Rancocas Kennels’ sale of dogs at the American 
Horse Exchange, Broadway and Fiftieth street, was well 
attended and proved a success. It took aq on Oct. 17, 
beginning at 11 o’clock, as advertised. The bidding was 
— : spirited and the dogs were disposed of quite 
quickly. 

Mr. Lorillard will hold yearly sales if this method of 
securing shooting dogs meets the further approval of 
sportsmen. Following is the list of dogs sold. prices, etc. 

Leona, black, white and tan (Eugene T.—Bess of Hat- 
chie), $130. Mr. J. L. Breese, purc’ r. 

Eugenie, black, white and tan (Eugene T.—Delel Rivers), 
$160. Mr. Sydney Dillon Ripley, purchaser. 

Adversity, black, white and tan (Eugere T.—Delel 
Rivers), $85. Dr. E, E. Cody, purchaser. 

Lilly, black and white (Eugene T.—Valley), $50. Daniel 
Bacon, purchaser. ; 

Irwin, black, white and tan (Eugene T.—Kite), $110. 
A. H. Porter, Jr., purchaser. 

Fonda, black, white and tan (Eugene T.—Velma), $30. 
Mr. Cameron, purchaser. 

Cody, black, white and tan (Eugene T.—Annie), $35. 
Dr. E. E, Cody, purchaser. 

Beulah, black and white (Eugene T.—Annie), $25. J. 
C. Vail, purchaser. 

Grace, black and white (Eugene T.—Annie), $20. Mr. 
Osgood, purchaser. 

Stella, black, white and tan (Gladstone’s Boy—Buena 
Vista), $30. Mr. J. C. Vail, purchaser. 

Guy, white and lemon (Antonio—Maiden Mine), $100. 
Morey Kennels, purchasers. 

Bianca, black, white and tan (Eugene T.—Patsy), $30. 
Mr. W. H. Force, purchaser. 

Clifton, black and tan (Eugene T.—Annie), $30. Mr. J. 
P. Browning, purchaser. 

Vernon, black and white (Eugene T.—Annie), $30, and 
Helen ($30) and Primrose ($25), both black, white and tan 
(Eugene T.—Ophelia), and Hazel Dell, black, white and 
= (Eugene T.—Maiden Mine), $40. Mr. J.C. Vail, pur- 
chaser. 

Luray, black, white and tan (Bellevue—Spike). Mr. W. 
J. Simpson, purchaser. 

Fred, black and white (Eugene T.—Ightfield Rosalie), 
$110. Mr. Sydney Dillon Ripley, purchaser. 

Colona, black, white and tan (Gladstone’s Boy—Buena 
Vista), $60. E. Beadel, purchaser. 

The total received for twenty dogs was $1,175. Each 
was described in the catalogue in respect to his field 
qualities, , 


N. E. B. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following special prizes have been donated to be 
naan for at the N. E. B. C. field trials: The American 
Stock-keeper offers the American Stock-keeper Cup for 
best beagie in the field. Mr. A. Parry offers Mf geo 
pudding dish for best beagle in the field. Mr. H. B. Tall- 
man offers oil painting of a le for best bench show 
beagle that gets placed in the field. Mr. H. S, Joslin 
offers a silver-mounted meerschaum pipe for best com- 
bination of speed anid nose. Turf, Field and Farm offers 
one year’s subscription for best brace owned by one exhib- 
itor or kennel. Mr. A. D. Fisk offers framed picture for 
best 13in. Derby entry. Mr. George F. Reed offers le 
pup (female) for the truest-tongued dog or bitch in the 
Derby. Mr. Henry Hanson offers assorted package of 
Spratts a. also stud service of Olaf of Den- 
mark, for best bitch in 13in. All-Age class. Mr. F. W. 
Chapman offers stud service of Bannerman or Fitzhugh 
Lee for best bitch in 13in. Derby. Awashonk Kennels 
offer hunting coat for best working beagle in the Derby, 
15 or 13in. Mr. Paul C. F, Hoffman offers pair hunt- 
ing shoes for best 13in. beagle owned by a non-member of 
the N. E. B.C. Mr. Howard Almy offers 100 hand-loaded 
Schultze shells for beagle under best control. Mr. W. S. 
Clark offers .32-cal. revolver for best 15in. beagle owned 
by a non-member of the N. E. B.C. The American Field 
offers one year’s subscription to the breeder of the best 
beagle (in the field) at the N. E. B. C. trials. 

Mr, W. E. Deane makes a change in his entry, Francis, 
from Class A to Class B. 

The breeding and names of Mr. F. W. Chapman’s en- 
tries to the N. E. B. C. field trials, omitted last week, are 
as follows: Class A, dogs and bitches, all-age, 15 to 13in.: 
Marguerite, black, white and tan bitch (Fitzhugh Lee— 
Dido). Class D, Derby for dogs and bitches, lin. and 
under, whelped on or after Jan. 1,’94: Fury, black, white 
and tan bitch (Little Lee—Parthenia); Thora, black, white 
and tan bitch (itshugh Lee—Butterfly); Thor, black, 
white and tan dog (Fitzhugh Lee—Buttertly). 

The annual meeting of the N. E. B. C. will be held at 
Bacon’s Hotel, Oxford, Mass., Nov. 5, at 8 P. M. 

W. S. CLARK, Sec’y-Treas. 


C.’s Trials. 


Dog Poisoners. 


Port JEFFERSON, N, Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
am worked up to such a pitch that I must relieve my 
mind. And what is the matter? There is matter 
enough when a man has good dogs poisoned by some un- 
known rascal who has been doing such mean acts for the 
past seven years, and we, the people of Long Island, can 
not detect the criminal; but if he is ever caught he will suf- 
fer for what he has done in the past. In the earlier part 
of the infliction, there were found small bits of meat with 
a small cut in each piece into which the poison was 

laced, and the dogs eating them died from the effects, 
But now there is a more serious feature; that is, not only 
meat is thrown about the place, but cake and crullers also, 
with poison in them. I think that when any human 
bein — so far as to endanger the lives of small children, 
which been done by throwing poisoned cake around, 
it outdoes the ordinary fiendishness of the dog poisoner. 
Many children know no better than to pick up a piece of 
cake. I know of one who did so and came very near los- 
ing its life, but was taken care of in time. Now if that 
child had died, would not the inhuman wretch who threw 
that poisoned cake around be as much a murderer as any 
murderer? I think as a great many others do, and that 
is the sooner such people depart from the face of the 
earth the better the world will be without them. The 
people of this place have put up with this affliction long 
enough. They will use every effort to find out who it is 
that is making everyone afraid to buy a dog of any 


value lest it should be poisoned. There have been at least 
100 valuable dogs poisoned in this place, besides the com- 
mon mongrels not counted. I hope to see some reply 
from you and your readers. F. B. ROBINSON, 

[There are no words in the language sufficiently explicit 
to express the cowardice, malevolence and deaindelion 
of the dog poisoner and reckless distributor of poisoned 
food. No argument is necessary to show the sodden cow- 
ardice of the man who will injure his neighbor by stealth, 
injuring him in his affections and property, and destroy- 
ing an innocent life all at the same time. As for the 
black malevolence and degraded mind, they are neces- 
sarily accompaniments of the poison fiend. ] 


The Champion Stake. 


Mr. W. W. Titus, Waverly, Miss., has been industri- 
ously striving for many weeks to establish a champion 
stake, and to that end has given the matter much thought 
in all its bearings near and remote, and has obtained many 
opinions and much advice from experienced field trial 
men. H¢é has in the matter received encouraging support 
from sportsmen. 

It is generally conceded that a champion stake which 


depends on its support from first prize winne- anot be 
a success financially, for the reason that of * prize 
winners but a small percentage will compe . * own- 


ers seemingly preferring to establish their .og  . sims to 
champion honors by clamorous assertion rather than the 
more decisive means of actual competition, while other 
owners seem to be satisfied with the honors or profits 
which come from winning an all-age stake, “ak care 
not for the honors and perils of a champion stake. 

To solve this difficulty, Mr. Titus has proposed that all 
field trial winners of any place be eligible, which is per- 
fectly sound reasoning, for everyone knows that a win of 
one dog over another at a field trial is not forever de- 
cisive, since in times past the same dogs in different trials 
have been placed relatively different, and decisions 
in all-age stakes moreover are necessarily made many 
times on very small margins. 

Mr. Titus, to give the stake the financial vitality which 
is absolutely essential to its success—a matter which he 
wisely deemed essentially important—has advocated an 
auxiliary stake, from which the judges are to select 
by actual competition such dogs as they deem fit to run 
in the champion stake, the fees of this stake to be turned 
over to the champion stake and to become a part of its 
proceeds. These dogs thus will have gone through a 
formal competition, and they will have the standing of 
winners. In fact, the stakes being run on formal and 
regular conditions, there is no reason why they should 
not formally be declared winners before competing in 
the greater stake, the champion. 

A Western contemporary asserts that astake run on such 
lines will be an all-age or free-for-all stake, ‘‘of which we 
have one now at every field trial meeting,” in which 
assertion there is error, inasmuch as in the all-age stake 
at field trials first prize winners are barred, and -these 
and other winners are the very dogs for which Mr, Titus 
is striving to arrange competition; thus the all- stake 
at every meeting does not resemble at all what Mr. Titus 
advocates and attempts, and, moreover, there is no free- 
for-all stake at every field trial meeting. Furthermore, 
the fourth or fifth prize winner at one trial in one section 
might be a better dog than the first prize winner in 
another, a pertinent consideration in arranging a cham- 
pion stake. 

Our contemporary further declares that admitting every 
dog irrespective of its haviug shown that it has the right 
to compete with dogs that have won their honors ina 
regular contest does not convey the idea of a champion 
stake, and is not just to those dogs that ‘“‘have won their 

spurs,” nor is it the reward of merit, says our contempo- 
rary, that a champion stakeshould be. Here the esteemed 
contemporary wanders entirely away from the subject and 
discusses something that is irrelevant, Mr, Titus’s last 
peel did not admit dogs irrespective of their 
aving shown aright to compete; quite the contrary, as 
that very point was specifically provided for by the aux- 
iliary stake. 

But then, what isa champion? Presumably one which 
so excels that he can conquer in his specialty ali of his 
fellows. He is one which can meet all comers under cer- 
tain conditions and formalities which give the contest 
authenticity and dignity,so that the proper value is estab- 
lished and the record recognized by the world at large. 
But the title of champion is not necessarily a title for life 
when once won, although in the dog world, for reasons 
not essential for discussion in this connection, champions 
have so multiplied that the title has in a measure lost its 
meaning and some value. 

The title of champion when properly recognized is held 
so long as its r can hold it. If beaten in a cham- 

ionship contest, he loses the title. It goes to the victor. 

he vanquished champion is a oa no longer. In 
this manner the title perpetuates its distinguishing marks 
of superiority and its intrinsic value of honors won. 

Webster, who was an excellent lexicographer, but who 
unfortunately lived at an age when the dog was not so 
fully appreciated as at present, leaves out the dog in his 
definition of champion, but still it is clear enough in con- 
veying the general principle. He says of a champion: 
‘‘One who has the acknowledged superiority as a prize 
fighter, waterman, etc.; one ready to fight who offer 
against him.” 

This is not the definition of a champion who shouts 
loudly from afar off that he can defeat all comers with 
15, conditions attached. 

But this definition by Webster is the theoretical cham- 
pion, taking present usage as astandard. In the canine 
world the champions are not a very precise quantity as 
champions. Many winners are guarded assiduously from 
competition; all sorts of conditions and pretexts are ad- 
vanced to avoid competition; the unworthiness of appli- 
cants which seek competition is strenuously and loudly 
proclaimed, and their motives denounced so that in good 
truth the champion, after he once has a colorable pretext 
to the title, seldom competes further, but incidentally 
gathers in such stud fees as the title and good will of the 
public may produce, It was not wise in a general way to 
inquire too minutely into titles of dog championships any 
more than it was to insist on more definite competition 
for the title, for if the matter came toa formal conclusion 
several titles and several stud cards might all vanish in 
company. 
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Still, it is asserted that it is not fair to a dog which has 
won his spurs to ask him to defend them, although win- 
ning the spurs originally implied that the winner was 

y to meet man or goblin; so that the figure of speech 
is unhappily selected by our contemporary. If a man 
were asked which of the claimants is the champion dog 
to-day, it would be more a matter of personal preference 
than a matter of record, for the champions have never 
had an opportunity of late years excepting the recent test 
on chickens; but work on quail as yet is considered the 
standard test. 

There is one dog, however, which en passant never 
asked any sanctified protection from competition nor 
pleaded technical evasion—that is Rip Rap; and there 
are others which came to the fore, but none, we believe, 
that competed so freely from puppyhood to mature years 
in any event that came to hand. 

The champions in their champion forms came out 
under different circumstances of competition—some easy, 
some difficult. Mr. Titus has been sensibly striving to 
open a stake that in its results would have definite con- 

usions and confer a title which meant more than a pre- 
text for avoiding a competition forever afterward, com- 
bined with using the title as a.commercial means of 
scooping stud fees. In short, it would come near to es- 
tablishing a champion. Mr. Titus plainly has a correct 
idea of what a champion should be, but he being ahead 
of his time should abandon it and evolve some scheme 
whereby everybody can have a champion by easy means 
and advertise a champion for what it may profit. 

The utility of Mr. Titus’s proposition was recognized 
after some weeks’ effort on his part, and others were 
ready and even took action to promote a similar stake. 
However the matter may result, to Mr. Titus belongs the 
credit. Yet, what is undoubtedly a good move, sound in 
its conception and perfectly feasible in execution, may 
be marred or spoiled by envy, bad advice or selfish 
interests. 

ia the canine world the existing circumstances must be 
considered and properly manipulated to attain the legiti- 
mate results desired. Without broadening the scope of the 
champion stake, if the past is a just criterion, it cannot 
be made self-supporting, and if it cannot be made self- 
supporting, it cannot have any permanent existence. 


E. F. T. C. Trials. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I shall leave Brooklyn Tuesday, Nov. 12, for Newton, N. 
C., making my headquarters and the E, F. T. Ciub’s at 
St. Hubert Inn, so that all letters and telegrams should be 
addressed there after the above date. This will give me 
two days before the Members’ Stake and four days before 
the opening of the public stakes with the Derby contest- 
ants. Please remember, the final filling and drawing of 
the Derby takes place Sunday at 8P. M. All interested 
and et entries are requested to be promptly on hand 
to fill and know places assigned their braces by the draw; 
also where the start will be made Monday morning, Nov. 
18. To the members and public entries: Bear the above 
in mind, so that all shall have ample notification and time 
to make final arrangements, and none be left at the post. 

The annual meeting of the E. F. T. Club will be held on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 21, to settle all plans for 1896. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., president. Inconclusion would say, 
any member or patron of the club wishing me to bire a 
horse or engage aroom, or anything else in which I can 
be of service to them on the grounds, if they will write or 
wire me I shall cheerfully carry out their desires to the 
best of my ability. 

Eastern Field Trial Club’s All-Age entries: English set- 
ters 19, Irish setters 1, Pointers 9. 


ENGLISH SETTERS. 

PaPILLION—S. M. Mitchell’s or. and w. dog (Antonio— 
Lilly Burgess), May, 1893. 

Tony Box—N. T. Harris’s b., w. and t. dog (Antonio— 
Laundress), January, 1893. 

CYNOSURE—N, T. Harris’s b., w. and t. bitch (Roderigo 
—Norzh II.), May, 1893. 

Draig’s FLrac—N. T. Harris’s b., w. and t. dog (Wun 
Lung—White Wings), February, 1893. 

BeEaTRiIx—R. S. Smith's |. and w. bitch (Antonio—Maud 
Nobie), 2yrs. 

BRIGHTON TospE—Eldred Kennels’ b. b. dog (Canadian 
Locksley—Liddesdale II.), 6yrs. 

Tory DotteT—F. R. Hitchcock’s b., w. and t. bitch 
(Count Gladstone 1V.—Tory Della), 1898. 

JOYFUL—W. B. Meares, Jr.’s, 1. and w. dog (Dion C.— 
Nathalie), 3yrs. 

Biack Rock—F. P. Lewis’s —— dog (Ray o’ Hope— 
Lulie), August, 1893. 

HaRROLD SKIMPOLE—W. H. Beazell’s b., w. and t. dog 
(Whyte B.—Nettie Bevan), 24yrs. 

AntTo-Vista—L. D. Hargrave’s l. and w. bitch (Antonio 
—Buena Vista), 24yrs. 

Lapy MILDRED—Hobart Ames’s b., w. and t. bitch 
(Antonio—Ruby’s Girl), March, 1893, 

MINNIE T.—W. W. Titus’s b., w. and t. bitch (Dick 
Bondhu—Bettie B ) 4 years, 

REVENUE—W. W. Titus’s (agent) b., w. andt. dog (An- 
tonio—Nelly Hope). 

Rop’s Tup—Punil. M. Essig’s b., w. and t. dog (Roderigo 
—Topsy Avent), December, 1893, 

PaLoMA—Rancocas Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch 
(Eugene T —Lou), February, 1893. 

GLEAM’S PiInkK—Manchester Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog 
(Vanguard—-Georgia Belle), January 8, 1891. 

SouBRETTE—E. J. Meyers’s b., w. and t. bitch (Rowdy 
Rod—Prima Donna), July 24, 1892. 

Mercca—T, E. Shreve’s b., w. and t. dog (Paul Glad- 
stone—Latonia), 5 yrs. 

IRISH SETTERS. 


Dakin—F, E. White's red dog (Finglas—Ruby Glen- 

more), June, 12892. 
POINTERS. 

SANDFORD DruiIp—Westminster Kennel Club’s liv. and 
w. dog (Don Exon—Sandford Quince), April, 1891. 

Jinco—N, T. Dz Pauw’s liv. and w. dog (Mainspring— 
Queen II.). 

Trrroo—Charlottesville Kennels’ liv. and w. dog (Rip 
Rap—Monterey), March, 1893. 
eEvein’s DasH—F. W. Dunham's 1. and w. dog (Kent 
Elgin—Mack’s Juno), June, 1893. 

lick Boy—Kidwell & Stoddard’s b., w. and tic. dog 
(King of Kent—Bloom), December, 1892, 


SPRINGSIDE NELL—Springside Kennels’ bitch (Duke of 
Hessen—Woolton Game). 

TaMARACK, JR.—H. K. Devereux’s liv. and w. dog 
(Tamarack—Maud Graphic), March, 1893. 

Rancocas BELLE—Rancocas Kennels’ liv. and w. bitch 
(Rip Rap—Maud), June, 1893. 

AUSTINA—T. G. Davey’s liv. and w. bitch (Ridgeview 

Faust—Peggie), 23mos. 


SUBSCRIPTION STAKE. 


There are eight nominations for the ee Stake, 
viz., one oo ter N. T. DePauw, Charlottesville Kennels, 
Eldred Kennels, W. W. Titus, N. T. Harris, Rancocas 
Kennels, Avent & Thayer Kennels, Manchester Kennels. 
WASHINGTON A, CosTER, Sec’y. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Bloodhound breeders can now be cheerful and hopeful. 
The following is from the daily press: ‘‘So many sheriffs 
in the West and South have lately added bloodhounds to 
their forces of criminal trackers that the price of the ani- 
mals is increasing, and the raising of them is becoming 
quite a business, notably, perhaps, in Kentucky. One 
hundred dollars is said to be an average price for a good 
bloodhound pup now.” 





From a correspondent we learn that birds are scarce 
about the field trials grounds at Chatham, Ont., which 
may lessen the success of the trials more or less. 





Mr. W. Brailsford is now at Chatham, Ont., where he 
will remain till after the field trials. 





Mr. Joseph W. Irwin, of Little Rock, Ark., writes us 
that he has purchased a Chesapeake Bay dog puppy, 12 
months old, which he has in training for a retriever from 
land and water. Ata recent live-bird shoot he retrieved 
twenty-five pigeons nicely. Three wood ducks, of which 
two were killed and one wounded, he retrieved nicely. 
This hardy, intelligent breed of dogs has been most unac- 
countably neglected by the American sportsmen at large. 
They are worthy of general adoption for retrieving 
wherever waterfowl abound. 

The Greyhound Stud Book (England), Vol. XIV., con- 
tains the names, colors, ages and pedigrees of greyhounds 
registered therein up to July 1, 1895, the year’s total of 
registrations being 3,445 greyhounds, of which 677 are re- 
registrations. A notable feature of the work isa ‘*‘Review 
of Coursing Season, 1894-95,” containing portraits of noted 
coursing men, and most interesting and instructive in the 
text. The Constitution, By-Laws and Code of Rules of the 
National Coursing Club, proceedings of 1894 and 1895, ad- 
dresses of gentlemen who have registered dogs in that 
volume, in short, everything in the way of matter of pub- 
lic interest is embodied in the work. The whole is neatly 
bound and the typographical work is excellent. Every- 
one who is interested in greyhounds will find it an inval- 
uable addition to his library and a most useful work both 
of information and reference. Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Co., 318 Broadway, New York. 





The United States Field Trials Club and the Continental 
Field Trials Club announce their respective All-Age stakes 
in our business columns this week. Entries close Nov. 1. 





Bedford & Beaumont Kennels, New York, offer setters. 
Mr. K. McDougall, Brooklyn, N. Y.. wants collie bitch. 
Rockland Beagle Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y., offer beagles. 
Mizpah Kennels, Bellport, L. I., offer beagles. Mr. J. H. 
Parrott, care of FOREST AND STREAM, offers bulldog. Mr. 
C. A. Young, Newark, N. J., offers field spaniels. Elliott, 
New York, offers St. Bernard. 


At the American Coursing Club’s meeting, held on 
Thursday, Oct, 10, the officers elected were: President, 
Dr. N. Rowe; Vice-President, A. P. Slocum; Secretary, 
F. B. Coyne; Treasurer, J. Longstaff; Executive Commit- 
tee: John Chariton, M. Allen, J. H. Rewe, A. Melrose, A. 
Coyne. The club decided to hold its next meeting at 
Huron. The cup conditions of this year will govern the 
cup next year, excepting that no one can make more than 
two nominations. 





The premium list of the first annual stock and farm 
show of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, dairy products and fat stock, under 
the auspices of the Live Stock Society of America, can 
be obtained of the Assistant Secretary and Superintendent, 
Mr. James Mortimer, 30 Pine street, New York. The 
show will be held in Madison Square Garden, Thanks- 
giving week (Nov. 25 to 30). Entries close on Saturday, 

ov. ¥. 





In a pleasant letter this week Mr. Titus mentions that 
he will start Minnie T. in all the Age-Age stakes and also 
the Subscription stake at Newton, N. C. He mentions 
that Mr. Geo. Richards arrived in the South on Wednes- 
day (1th inst.) and has a good string with him. Headds 
that the weather is very dry and that to get work for his 
dogs he is in the field at daylight. 





Messrs. Edm. H. Osthaus and G. Muss-Arnolt, both 
well-known artists at the head of their profession, will 
attend the field trials at Newton, N. C. 





In a letter dated Oct. 18, Mr. W. E. Warner, manager 
of Mr. Gould’s canine interests, writes us as follows: ‘‘I 
bought the pointer bitch Ightfield Diana, a litter sister of 
Musa. You will remember that she ran last year. I think 


“she will make a good brood bitch. I am sending Arm- 


strong South Nov. 1 with some nice puppies of our breed- 
ing. Miss Rumor’s litter are beauties, and doing splen- 
didly. Iam very much pleased with her litter. I have 
some very nice puppies by Devonshire Pearl and Chancel- 
lor, and some from Josie Brackett and Comet.” 


Mr. Warner is developing the kennel interests in his 


charge on very sensible lines. 


Game Laws in Brief. 

Tux Game Laws in Brief, current edition, sold everywhere, has 
new game and fish laws for more than thirty of theStates. It covers 
the entire country, is carefully prepared, and gives all that shooters 
and anglers require. See advertisement, 


Meeting of the American Spaniel Club. 


A MEETING of the executive committee of the above 
club was held at the residence of the treasurer, Dr. 8. J. 
Bradbury, 110 East Twenty-second street, New York, on 
Thursday evening, the 17th inst. Present: E. M.Oldham, 
R. P. Keasbey, M. A. Viti, James Watson and Dr. 8S. J. 
Bradbury. Mr. Oldham in the chair. The minutes of 
previous meeting were read and approved. It was re- 
solved that two additional sweepstakes be opened to be 
decided at the Westminster Kennel Club show of 1896, 
and to be known as the Novice Sweepstakes, for all 
American-bred spaniels never having won a first prize in 
the open class at any show prior to the date of entry. 
Entries to close Jan. 15, 1896, and to be $2 for each entry. 
The American Spaniel Club to add to each of the stakes. 
The said stakes to consist of (first) all breeds of spaniels 
over 28lbs., (second) cocker spaniels. 70 per cent. of stakes 
and added money to winners of first prize and 30 per 
cent, to winners of second prize. 


Railroad Rates to U. S. Trials. 


TRENTON, Tenn , Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Reduced rates on the railroads have been secured to per- 
sons Visiting the United States Field Trials at Newton, 
N. C., in November next. Full fare will have to be paid 
from starting point, and a certificate from the agent at 
that point will secure a return rate of one cent per mile 
when properly signed by the secretary of the club an 
the railroad representative there. Tickets on sale Nov. 1, 
good to return till Dec. 10 next. All roads in the Southern 
Passenger Association will sell such tickets, also the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. from Cincinnati, Louisville and 
St. Louis, Free dog transportation can be secured by a) 
plying to me for the necessary certificates to present 
train baggage men. W. B. STAFFORD, 

Sec’y U.S. F. T. Club. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 
(furnished free) will be sent to any address. Prepared 
Blanks sent free on application, 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Mr. A. E. Davis claims the name Kent’s Brake for English setter 
dog whelped May 2, 1895, by Kent III.— Queen Roy. 
jenwood Beagle Kennels claim the name Glenwood for beagle dog, 
whelped March 29, 1895, by Little Coperal—Frances. 
Rochester. Pittsburg Bull-Terrier Kennels claim the name 
Queen Monarch for bull-terrier bitch, whelped Aug. 31, 1894, by 
cbampion Streatham Monarch—Lady Dinah. 
Iron Queen for Manchester terrier bitch, whelped April 2, 1893, by 
Rush—Mizpab. 


BRED. 
Mr. Barry’s Beauty, English setter bitch, Sept. 20, to Kent IIL 
Rochester-Pittsburg Bull-Terrier Kennels’ 
Queen Monarch, bull-terrier bitch, Sept. 6, to Duke of Rochester. 
Iron Queen, Manchester terrier bitch, Sept. 8, to Rochelle Rush. 
SALES. 


Mr. Arthur E. Davis has sold 

Trilby, English setter bitch, to Mr. Benjamin Cushion. 
, Eaglish setter dog, to Mr. Oscar R. England. . 
, English setter dog, to Miss Clara E. Holland. 


Pachting. 


Tuovuas defeated in yachting, in athletic sports and even in cricket 
it did appear up to last week that Britain could fairly claim first place 
in one international competition this season. The work of the experts 
in international mud slinging, as displayed in the recent issue of the 
Field, left but few opportunities for outdoing them in this particular 
line. 1n the Sunday issue of the Boston Herald, however, and in its 
New York namesake, America comes proudly to the front in this as in 
all other contests. The long article on Mr. Watson, signed by A. G. 
McVey, must certainly be conceded by all impartial judges as far 
abead of the best efforts of the British writers in malignity, mis- 
representation, vituperation and personal abuse. 

















Tue present tone of the comment on both sides is discouraging 
enough to those who love sport for its own sake and believe in living 
up to fair rules and recognized usages. As matters now stand the ill- 
feeling existing on both sides must increase rather than diminish, and 
it must be a long time before the two nations can come together on 
such terms as are fitting to the dignity and position of yacht racing as 
@ sport. 


For ourselves we cannot share either of the extreme views held by 
the opposing sides on Mr. Rose and his challenge: on the one hand, 
that it is inspired by the Prince of Wales and is intended as an open re~ 
buke to Lord Dunraven; on the other, that Mr. Rose is an American, 
and consequently not a representative of British yachting. To us the: 
main point is that, asadmutted by him in a recent letter to the London 
Times, Mr. Rose knows nothing whatever about the deed of gift or 
the special conditions of the recent races; he has had no experience in 
yachting, and ia in no way qualified for the very difficult task which he: 
has rashly and hastily undertaken. 

The experience of Lord Dunraven proves that ignorance is no excuse: 
in the game of the America’s UOup. Several years ago, in an article: 
specially written foran American magazine, Lord Dunraven confessed: 
himself unable to understand or to discuss the then vital question of! 
the alteration of the true deed of gift, and from that time down to the: 
present he has repeatedly confessed his ignorance on simple and veryy 
important points, as in the fruitless negotiations of 1889, the misunder- 
standiug on which the races of 1893 were based, and many details of 
the recent contest. The only hope of satisfactory racing for the Cup 
lies, in our opinion, in a challenge from some representative British 
yachtsman of accepted standing and large experience; and though the 
new deed is now practically a dead letter, we doubt very much 
whether any such yachtsman will challenge so long as it remains even 
nominally in force. 


Ar last, long after the matter has ceased to be of importance, the 
British papers have taken up the new deed of gift, the London Times 
and other papers as well being now busy in discussing the legality 
and other points of the deed of 1887. Had this been done three years 
ago, or even last fall, when Lord Dunraven was so bent on forcing 
from the Royal Yacht Squadron a recognition of the deed and an in- 
dorsement of the acts of the New York Y. C., some permanent good 
might have resulted; but after the squadron has retracted its first 
bold condemnation and accepted the new deed as it stands, letter for 
letter, there is no use in any further agitation of the matter. With 
Lord Dunraven’s challenge of 1893 held back for a few months, the 
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new deed would long since have been a thing of the past; but his hard 
and earnest work since 1889 in behalf of the New York Y. C. and 
against the interests of British yachtsmen has at last accomplished its 
end and made futile all future objections on the score of legality or 
fairness. 


Ir is quite evident that neither British yachtsmen nor the British 
papers have any appreciation of the change in the New York Y. C. 
within the past year; but from all that we have seen and heard this 
season we believe that the club is at last fully awake to all the con- 
ditions of the case. Nothing more is heard of the blustering asser- 
tions that the new deed is fair and legal, or that the dimension clause 
will be enforced; but, on the other hand, the club has made every pos- 
sible effort this season to give fair terms to the last challenger. There 
are no longer excuses and justifications for the new deed, but the 
club has come to a full realization of not only the wrong, but the mis- 
take of its act of 1887; of the poor position which it has held in the 
opinions of American as well as British yachtsmen; and the very nar- 
row escape from an ignomivious back-down which it has had through 
the good offices of Lord Dunraven. While it has thus been spared the 
paibful necessity of an open repudiation of the new deed, we believe 
that the club now appreciates the fact and is desirous in the future of 
placing the racing for the America’s Cup on that h‘gh plane which it 
should have occupied from the first. 

As far as the conduct of the present series of races is concerned, we 
believe that the action of the club and its committees has been fair, 
equitable, and strictly in accordance with yachting rules and usage; 
and that, unlike the changing of the terms of the deed of trust—an 
action that will look even worse ten years hence than it does to-day— 
the action of the club in the Valkyrie-Defender races will be endorsed 
by both British and American yachtsmen in a few years. 

It is useless to deny that, with our long and deep-rooted opposition 
to the new deed, it is a disappointment to us that our fight against it 
has not been rewarded by its nominal as well as its practical nullifica- 
tion; but Lord Dunraven and the Squadron have willed otherwise, and 
we can only accept the inevitable. If, as we believe, the new deed is 
now a dead letter, it is only a waste of time for British yachtsmen to 
discuss it; mueh more good will come from a cessation of all abuse, a 
dignified acceptance of Lord Dunraven’s defeat, and an effort to secure 
a challenge from some British yachtsman whose standing and ability 
are beyond question. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND IN AN 18- 
FOOTER. 


Ir was nearly 5 P. M. on July 7, 1885. Heavy masses of 
clouds were scurrying across the sky, driven before the 
wind, which came out of the N.E. in blustering squalls, 
making many an old seafaring man shake his head omin- 
ously as he watched the maneuvers of the fleet of the New 
Haven Y. C. as the graceful racers worked back and forth, 
each striving to outgeneral the other by gaining the most 
advantageous position, so as to be the first to cross the line 
when the gun on the judges’ boat should give the signal 
to send them on their journey of 160 miles or more around 
Block Island and return. Presently a flash and acloud of 
white smoke breaks from the side of the judge’s boat, 
when—bang! Away they go, one after another over the 
line, each —— fabric staggering under all the sail she 
can carry, heeling to the spiteful puffs until lee rails are 
under, decks are awash. The keen bows cut the waves, 
and each craft is striving her best to capture the prizes 
offered by the club: $100 to the yacht which first succeeds 
in passing Long Wharf after rounding the island, and $75 
to the second. : 

My object in writing an account of this race is not to 
give the experiences of the different yachts and their 
crews, but an account of what we saw and did ourselves, 
as we of the little keel cutter Roamer were not favored 
by getting a glimpse near enough to recognize the yachts 
of any of the fleet after darkness set in that night until 
we anchored off the club house again on the morning of 
July 10. 

Atter crossing the line we laid a course so as to pass to 
the west of the new light. It wasn’t the nicest sort of a 
night to start on such a trip by any manner of means, 

ially in a boat only 18ft. on the waterline. The sky 
had a very dirty look that threatened trouble to any one 
on the water. There was every indication of a storm, but 
the enthusiasm of the moment wouldn’t let that dampen 
the ardor of our spirits, for hadn’t Sam and Tom and my- 
self sailed, hunted, fished and eaten alligator together in 
the wilds of Florida? Then there was Lock, the bold 
man-o’-warsman. Who would think of danger in such 
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e the new light at three bells. By this time the 
wind decre: in force materially, and there was 
every indication of a shift, besides the sky began to 
lighten up to such an extent that we ventured to entertain 
hopes of good weather for our trip after all. 

at six bells the wind had shifted to S.E. and a 
heavy fog set in, which made objects indistinguishable a 
little more than the length of the Roamer; we sailed 
slowly along under mainsail, topsail, jibtopsail and jib 
through this heavy curtain of mist, expecting every min- 
ute to see the huge hull of a Sound steamboat or schooner 
loom up through the mist as she bore down on us, but 
luckily nothing of the kind happened, although the hoarse 
waddle of the steamer and tin horns of the sailing craft 
kept blowing on every side of us all night long. We kept 
our horn going till morning. : i 

I met with quite a scare about 1 A. M. which fairly made 
my hair stand on end. We were about off Faulkner's 
Island at this hour, Sam was at the tiller and I was stand- 
ing by him when suddenly right out of the mist to star- 
board, as it seemed, there came a number of half sup- 
pressed, choking, smothered sounds, like those which 
@ person would make in drowning. I called Sam’s 
attention to it, but listen as he would he could hear noth- 
ing; I had about made up my mind that one of the yachts 
had met with an accident and that the crew were calling 
for help when, bending over to hear more distinctly, the 
sounds were very soon explained, the mystery was sud- 
denly dispelled, as I found that the smothered yells issued 
from a pipe in the cockpit rail that connected with and was 
used to fall our water tank; as the Roamer rose and fell on 
the waves the air would be forced out of the tank through 
this pipe in a succession of smothered groans. 

Soon after this incident we were startled by hearing the 
regular s-w-i-s-h, s-w-i-s-b, s-w-i-s-h of breakers all around 
us; we got out the lead line and sounded, but there was 
plenty of water, and as we soon passed out of hearing of 
the sound we decided that it was but the noise made by a 
tide rip. Nothing more eventful occurred through the 

t. 


‘the morning broke with the Sound still covered with 
fog; at four bells the wind had shifted to the S.W, and 





we seemed to be sailing through a reddish sort of cloud, as 
the sun’s rays were beginning to get the upper hand, in 
nature’s struggle between light and mist. 

At eight bells the fog had melted away, and we were 
making good headway under mainsail, topsail, jib and 
jibtopsail through the bright sparkling waters; at this 
= we were directly off the mouth of the Connecticut 

iver. 

We passed Little and Big Gull Islands at four bells; 
soon after we were treated to a sight of one of the large 
Cup defenders as she came through the Race bound for 
New York, we took her to be the Priscilla. 

-It didn’t take us long to pass through the Race, as the 
wind and tide were in our favor. Soon after dinner we 
noticed a long line of breakers, that seemed to extend for 
two or three miles on either side and directly ahead of 
us; we examined the chart, but it showed 20 and 30 
fathoms all through where the breakers were, and we 
were greatly puzzled to account for them; we finally 
decided to pick out the smoothest looking place we could, 
and go through them, rather than sail three or four miles 
off our course to avoid them. 

We had the spinaker, with some bedding and other 
articles, spread out on top of the cabin; Lock was taking 
@ quiet snooze in the cabin when we entered the first 
breaker; the little Roamer, generally speaking, fairly 
reared up on her hind legs; then, descending, she buried 
all her forward part as far aft as the skylight, completely 
under water as she dove into a huge coamer which swept 
everything, spinaker and all, overboard. We saved 
nearly everything, as Sam with great presence of mind 
—_ the sail and bed clothes before they got out of 
reach, 

It was wonderful to see the agility displayed by Lock, 
who bounced up through the companion way (which had 
been left open, thereby letting a good tubful of water 

into the cabin and all over him) as though he had been 
propelled from a catapult; it didn’t take long to get 
through, but we decided that we would rather suffer 
a little inconvenience in the future than to take such a 
risk again. 

On examining our chart afterward, we found at the 
bottom mention of these breakers, which were described 
-. ‘‘dangerous tide rips, to be avoided, especially by small 

ats.” 

We enjoyed a most delightful sail that afternoon; the 
soft, balmy, summer breeze blew steadily, filling our 
sails perfectly, so as to get the most possible speed out of 
the little Roamer, as she rode the undulating bosom of 
the glittering ocean and swung in rhythmic time from swell 
to swell, parting each oncoming crest in soft billows of 
foam on each side of her shapely stem. Montauk rising 
out of the bosom of old ocean to starboard in the sleepy, 
dreamy, summer haze looked more like a misty cloud 
than like land. Fishing schooners, with the queer look- 
ing pulpits perched on the very tip end of their bowsprits, 
from which the fisherman with the long harpoon bal- 
anced in his hands scans the surface far and near for the 
sleepy swordfish, as he rests in fancied security, and 
other fishing vessels by the score dotted the face of the 
waters, all bent on gaining a livelihood, lawfully filched 
from Neptune’s bountiful stores which hide among rocks 
and reefs and sands. Every now and then a porpoise 
would roll his rounded back above the surface, or, leap- 
ing entirely out of the waves, would show his full shape; 
then standing on the very end of his tail would shake the 
pearly jewels from his form, and with a mighty splash 
would seek his ocean home once more. 

The regular smooth rise .and fall of the boat as she 
glided from wave to wave gradually began to cause a 
very suspicious feeling to steal through my frame, and I 
began to fear that I would have to contribute to old 
Neptune, but the feeling finally wore off. 

It was nearly five bells when we sighted Block Island 
through the haze, and in two hours thereafter we were 
off the southeast end of the island, directly under the 
United States Life Saving Station, which is perched on 
top of the towering cliffs which rise out of the ocean to 
the height of 200ft. or more. 

Just before we reached this point our ears were greeted 
by the doleful — of the bell buoy, which is located on 
a reef of rocks called Southeast Ledge; the chart showed 
30ft. of water on this ledge at low tide, and yet in heavy 
storms from seaward the waves break on this reef, even 
in water of that depth, which will give some idea of the 
tremendous seas that dash and roar against the shores of 
this solitary storm beaten island. Before five bells we 
had rounded the island and our bowsprit was pointed 
toward home again. 

After rounding the island the wind increased in 
strength to such an extent that we had all we could 
stagger under with mainsail, topsail and jib set. There 
was also quite a heavy sea running by this time, which 
made the little Roamer pitch and toss in the most uncom- 
fortable manner. The increase soon reached its height, 
and the wind grew less, however, and as the sun neared 
the end of his day’s journey it had died out almost alto- 
gether. 

We were favored by a most glorious sight as the sun 
sank to rest in his ocean bed (as it seemed); the atmos- 
phere was perfectly clear; the sea and sky seemed to vie 
with each other in their depth of indigo blue; the wind 
had died to a mere lingering zephyr, and as the lower 
edge of the sun touched the world of glistening waters it 
cast a broad ys of shimmering, glittering, golden 
light, in which the waves sparkled and scintillated in 
thousands of dazzling prisms and brilliant flashes; then 
with one last warm, lingering kiss on a world of waters, 
he disappeared, leaving the evening sky one glow of 
golden yellow, purple, indigo and red. 

After the sun had set the Roamer lay rolling on the 
smooth, oily swell about midway between (to the north) 
the island and Montauk Point. The wind had died out 
completely, and the prospects of getting through the 
race that night were very dubious, to say the least. 

When darkness set in we were still tossing about in the 
same spot. The night was very clear, however, and the 
sparkling constellations as they sent their searching rays 
through infinite space were reflected in the water, making 
it seem as though we were sailing through a sea strewn 
with diamonds. 

Sam stayed at the tiller all night, Tom and Lock got 
— little sleep, while I, whom Neptune finally anceseied 
in bringing to terms, after a most stubborn contest, 
crawled below without any supper. At the earnest 
urging of the rest of the crew, | got into one of the 

berths, and after falling asleep I knew nothing more until 


I awoke and found the morning beams streaming through 
the cabin windows. 

There had been almost no wind all night long, and 
when I emer from the cabin we were four or five 
miles from Little and Big Gull Islands, but there was 
promise of a breeze from the south, and as the tide was 
with us we entertained hopes of getting through the Race 
before it turned. 

We passed through the Race at 5:30 A. M. with a fair 
breeze from the south, and by the time we had breakfast 
we were fairly in the Sound once more. 

It was eight bells M. when we reached the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, and the wind was very light and came 
out of the south in fitful zephyrs which scarcely filled 
our sails; besides the tide was running strong against us, 
and the sun sending his hot rays straight down on us out 
of a cloudless sky made us wish for cooler weather. 

Sam, Tom and Lock took advantage of the lack of wind 
to snatch a much needed rest. 

By four bells, or 2 P. M., we were nearly up with Bart- 
lett’s Reef Lightship-—-between the ship and the Connect- 
icut shore. The wind, which had shifted and was begin- 
ning to come out strong from the S.W., was kicking up 
avery nasty sea, which the Roamer was butting into in a 
very determined manner. 

The chart showed 8 and 10ft. at low water between the 
ship and the shore, so we were very much surprised and 
somewhat alarmed when, happening to look over theside, 
what should meet our gaze but the bottom, within a foot 
of the keel of the Roamer, as it seemed. After sounding 
with the lead-line, our fears were set at rest by finding 
that the water was as deep as the chart indicated, but 
being very clear it looked muchshallower than it really was. 

As the afternoon advanced the wind increased, and 
came out of the smoky southwest in snappy, spiteful 
squalls, which heeled the Roamer down to such an angle 
that the water would be almost up to her cabin windows. 
About this time we took in our topsail (we had taken in 
the jibtopsail some time before), and seemed to make bet- 
ter headway. 

By four bells the wind was blowing so hard that we 
were compelled to take two reefs in the mainsail, and 
even under double-reefed mainsail and jib we had more 
sail than we needed; at this time we were within one or two 
miles of Faulkner’s Island, and the wind and sea were so 
heavy that large schooners could be seen reducing sail; 
and to make matters worse, heavy masses of dark 
thunderheads began to climb out of the west and south- 
west across the sky, from which issued, every now and 
then, gleaming flashes of lightning. 

At six bells our situation was really alarming; the Sound 
was covered with white-caps and the sea was running 
so high that we could make no headway whatever; we 
had given up all idea of reaching New Haven, and were 
trying to get to the Thimble Islands before darkness and 
pe storm which was rolling out of the west should over- 
take us. 


We were just beginning to congratulate each other on 
being able to reach the Thimbles when, happening to 
look to the southwest, we were appalled by the sight that 
met our gaze, as the whole Sound in that direction had 
become completely obscured by the storm, which seemed 
tosettle right down on the water, vivid flashes of lightning 
seemed to leap up out of the waves and seeming deier- 
mined to rend the very firmament would be followed b 
such heavy roars of thunder that it appeared as ‘Gena 
the mighty gods of mythology were at war among the 
black and heavy clouds which covered the sky; while the 
wind and rain were bearing down upon us with express 
train speed. 

Lock crawled forward to lower the jib, but found every- 
thing in such a tangle that it was impossible to doso; just 
then, with a flash and roar, the storm was on us, and as 
it struck the little Roamer went over so far that her sails 
actually dragged through the water. and if it hadn’t been 
for the 2,500lbs. of lead that was bolted to her keel I prob- 
ably never would have written this account. As she 
gradually righted it seemed as though the wind would 
tear her mast out. 

There was only one course for us to pursue, and that 
was to head her for the shore and trust to luck to find a 
harbor. 

We were tearing along through the angry waves in 
the wildest manner imaginable, headed for the shore, 
which, from the sea that was breaking on it, looked like 
one long line of drifted snow that extended from east to 
west as far as we could see, when suddenly we spied a red 
spar buoy directly ahead, which, on hurriedly consulting 
the chart, we found marked the Goose Rocks; it was too 
late to try to avoid them now, so trusting entirely to luck 
we aa or rather tore right through them without 
striking. 

The rain which had been coming down in torrents 
gradually ceased, the sky began to lighten somewhat 
when we made out a large sloop directly ahead of us and 
sailing the same course that we were; so keeping her in 
sight we followed in her wake, and it was fortunate for 
us that we did so, for just as the setting sun with an 
angry red glare broke for an instant through the heavy 
masses of sullen black clouds, lighting up the world of 
green, white crested waves, from the tops of which the 
wind picked the spume and spray and drove it through 
the air in smoky clouds, the sloop rounded a point of 
rocks and disappeared, but we could make out her mast 
and close-reefed sails behind the land, so heading for the 
point we soon opened up a sort of bay, which, though it 
didn’t offer a great deal of protection, still was better 
than the open Sound. This was Leet’s Island Harbor, and 
any one who has ever been there knows what poor pro- 
tection it offers in a storm, especially from the southwest. 

We got both our anchors out, and soon had the sails 
furled. The sloop which we followed lay within 200 or 
800ft. of us, rising and falling on the heavy seas. She 
hailed us, and although we shouted back and forth to 
each other at the top of our voices, the waves dashing 
and ae on the point completely drowned all other 
sounds. 

The night settled down dark and threatening, and it 
soon began to rain again. There was no use trying to 
cook, so after eating a cold supper we made up our beds, 
and while one took his first two hours on watch, the rest 
got what sleep they could with the boat rolling her rail 
under and pitching her bowsprit into every wave. 

The next morning broke clear and bright, and although 
there was a very vy sea running before the strong 
8.W. wind, after eating a hasty breakfast we hoisted our 
double-reefed mainsail, and under that and the jib, after 
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getting our anchors, we headed out into the Sound, pass- 
ing between two nasty-looking rocks which we were 
unable to see the night before on account of the darkness. 
We left the crew of the sloop, which was a New London 
fisherman, repairing some very badly torn sails, and after 
a hard beat to windward in a very rough sea we 

the New Haven Light, and in four hours from the time 
we left Leet’s Island we cast anchor off the club house 
and were boarded by Mr. James Gallagher, Jr., of the 
regatta committee, who informed us that Wayward had 
won the first prize and Stranger second. They got in the 
morning before, so that they esca the storm. 

Mr. Gallagher seemed as much pleased, though, over 
the performance of the little 18ft. Roamer, the next 
smallest boat being 27ft., as I would have been if we had 
won one of the prizes, which we never ex — y* do. 

. H, Avis. 


An Experimental Tank and Model Testing. 


Tue subject of naval design has now reached a point in this country 
where practical experience can well be supplemented by abstract 
scientific research and by the most improved appliances of modern 
science, one of the greatest of which is the ee tank for the 
determination of the qualities of the completed ship from experiments 
on miniature models. As in other thin —s to paval matters, 
the United States is still behind the times in this detail; if it pays a 
private firm of builders to own and use such a tool, to say nothing of 
the smaller European powers, it would certainly seem that this Gov- 
ernment, with the ions which it is now expending in naval con- 
struction, could not afford to go on much longer without one. The 
mechanicai details of the latest experimental tank and its testing ap- 
SS described in the Forest anp Stream of April 6, 1893, 

tt the following further particulars are given in the New York 
Times: 

A subject that has engaged the attention of naval experts for a 
number of years is the testing of naval vessels in advance of their 
construction. Experimental tanks, as they are called, have been 
established etnes er ey Europe, in which the models of 
both war and commerce ships are sub: to prelimin trials as 
to their speed, stability, friction and turning qualities, before the 
work of actual construction is begun. England, France, Germany 
and Italy test their models in this manner, and these experiments 
have been found to be of great value. The Construction Department 
of the navy of this country bas been trying for several years to secure 
the establishment of such an experimental tank at the navy yard at 
Washington, where the models of warships could be given a trial to 
settle the important questions in connection with their construction. 

ho asked for an appropriation of $60,000 for that purpose. Congress 
who ‘or an priation o! I or that purpose. Dgress 
bas so far nover beep induced, however, to consider the question. 
Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, however, the successor to Con- 
structor Wilson, has made detail reports to the head of the depart- 
ment, and the next Congress will be asked for an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the purpose of building an experimental tank at the 
Washington Navy Yard, in the slip between the old shiphouse and the 
main branch of the Potomac 

Chief Constructor Hichborn in a recent interview said that the 
bureau desired to renew most earnestly previous recommendations in 
relation to the establishment of an experimental tank. ‘One of the 
grestest obstacles encountered by this bureau in designing vessels is 
the determination of a reasonably exact speed which can be obtained 
with a shipof known displacement, horse power and under-water 
form. At present our only data for such par is derived from 

inaccurate reports of the Scsbormanes of foreign 
vessels, and is necessarily very unsatisfactory. The bureau in the 
past has not even had the benefit of experience gained from thorough 
and exhaustive eng trials + our en exigencies of — —- 
usually enting a complete series of progressive speed trials, sue! 
as beve been found of eo much value in other services. The lack of 
reliable data, which can only be accurately obtained from these two 
sources, has hampered the bureau in its previous designing work, and 
placed it at a decided disadvantage in fixing upon the approximate 
speed to be e: ed from apy given design ” 

The bureau in no sense desires to depart from the custom of giving 
premiums for speed in excess of that stipulated in the contract. Past 

proves most conclusively that the inducement of a sub- 
stantial speed bonus compels a contractor to use his utmost endeavor 
to allow none but the best material and workmanship to enter into 
the construction of the pro eee thereby insuring to the 
navy a high quality of work, su not be obtained by any 
mere system of ment inspection, no matter how rigid. 

. commercial value of an experimental tank has been well 

onstrated by the experience of a private establishment on the 
Clyde, which has had one in full operation for ten years. Aside from 
the scientific value of the information derived, they claim that it has 
been the means of saving them thousands of dollars by enabling them 
to determine ee the best form of ship to attain a certain 
speed, the dimensions of the ship being restricted by certain definite 
considerations.” 
ioe ly toitog spotele of the propeacd chips wee tapes Gy 
con: ion by towing models o ships were iD 
the late Dr. Wa. Froude in 1872, in a tank built by himat Torquay. This 
tank was 280ft. long, 36ft. wide and 10ft. deep, and in it experiments 
were carried on for the Admiralty, and in connection with the towing 
experiments with the Greyhound certain laws and deductions were 
established beyond question. Since the death of Dr. Froude, in 1879, 
the work has been carried on by his son, Mr. R. E. Froude, and many 
useful and valuable results have been obtained, the designs 
proposed ships have been altered after model trials, notably in the 
case of the he re and the Medway class of gunboats, the de- 
ductions being ard verified by the performance of the vessels. 
In 1882 a tank of the same dimensions, and with practically identical 
appliances, was constructed by Denny Bros., of Dumbarton, in which 
many thousands of experiments bave been conducted with both en- 
rans, tapes commercial success; the tank having enabled them, as 
the case in point, to successfully construct a high-speed vessel for the 
Belgian Government under conditions so rigid that under ordinary 
circumstances surety of fulfilling them would have been impossible. 

Mr. William Denny, one of the most progressive and well-informed 
Scotch ship-builders, in a letter written in 1887 relative to the import- 
ance of the assistance that an e rimental tank may render to the 
naval designer, expresses himself thus: 

“The truth is that, of all the problems about a steamship, the only 
one at the present moment incapable of being solved by a priori 
methods in extreme cases is that of the speed and power. No ability 
and no training will enable even the most skillful naval architect to 
overcome the want of an experimental tank in coping with these 
questions. My partners are so firmly convinced of the value of the 
tank that every one of them regards the large amount of money sunk 
in it in the form of a capital, and the large amount of money still to 
be sunk in it, as one of our best investments, and have met without 
grudging the annual outlay required for its administration ” 

The establishment of an experimental tank would not only benefit 
the naval service, but would greatly promote the shipbuilding inter- 
ests of the country at large. by furnishing reliable information as to 
the future performance of new types of commercial vessels that 
would aid American shipbuilders to compete on more equal terms 
with foreign yards in which similar information is already available. 

The British Admiralty considered the results obtained so valuable 
that in 1886 a new tank was constructed at Haslar, near Portsmouth, 
and the apparatus at Torquay was removed to that place, and in- 
stalled there, with many improvements and additions, under the 
charge of Mr. R. E. Froude. The new tank is 400ft. long, 20ft. wide 
and 9ft. deep, and commodious offices are attached with a view of 
entering extensively upon the work of experimental investigation. 
In 1889 an seeeretee was constsucted by the Italian Government at 
Spezzia, which is practically a duplicate of the British plant at Haslar, 
except that the tank is 500ft. long and 22ft. wide. 

The latest apparatus constructed is that installed by the Russian 
Government at St. Petersburg in 1892. To duplicate such a plant, 
including cost of all apparatus and the necessary buildings, but ex- 
clusive of ground, would cost about $85,000. 

The primary object is to obtain the actual resistance of the model 
at a speed corresponding to the proposed s) of the full-sized ship. 
The speed at which the model is to be towed is ascertained by Froude's 
“Jaw of comparison,” which is “for similar forms, corresponding 
speeds are as the square root of the Jength, and resistance at cor- 
responding > is as the cube of the length.” The experiment 
may develop fact that the intended lines produce an abnormally 
high resistance, or are in some other way unsuitable, in which case 
the model is easily altered or a new one made, and the ship saved 
from probable failure. 

In conducting the experiments absolute nicety of observatien and 
measurement is required. The model is carefully ballasted to the 
exact draft and trimmed to —— with the proposed displace- 
ment. These factors are observed by inserting needles at intervals 
around the —— waterline projecting horizontally, and the model 
is adjusted so that all the needles just break the water. In this con- 
dition the weight of the model, plus the ballast, should agree with the 


displacement. In towing, the change of trim is carefully 
observed and automatically registered by the machine, and exact ob- 
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servation of the currents, caused by the drafts of air and by the 
movement of the model, are made, and the general deductions cor- 
rected therefor. 

The models are made of paraffine wax, a material which seems well 
adapted for the pu because it does not absorb water to change 
its weight, is easy to fin’ and make changes in if necessary, and 
when the experiments with a given ship are finisbed the material may 
be remelted and used for others. They are cast in a clay mold made 
to cross sections of the pro} lines, allowing about a quarter of an 
inch around for finishing. y are cored to allow a finished thick- 
ness of about lin. The core is formed of a wooden framework covered 
with cloth and coated with a solution of clay to make it impervious to 
the melted ne, and is filled with water to prevent its being 
— on the liquid wax, which is cast Bt a temperature of about 


60°. 

After cooling, the model is placed in a specially devised machine, 
by which the lines of the half-breadth plan of the proposed ship are 
automatically copied on both sides of the model at their respective 
heights above the keel. The model is rigidly held ina frame capable 
of vertical adjustment, and after being ly set to the proper 
height for the line to be cut, the attendant simply passes a tracer 
around the line on the drawing, which is ~—— on the attached draw- 
ing board. The cutting is accomplished by two rotary cutters, which 
are run at a high rate of speed, and connected by a ae gear 
with the tracing arm. In this way the successive lines are cut, and 
the model is then taken from the machine, the material between the 
lines is removed, and the model faired and smoothed by hand. It is 
then fitted with suitable interior strengthening and carefully weighed 
and ballasted, and is then ready to be ginsel in the dynamometric 
towing machine. This machine is placed on a truck which moves 
freely on rails situated on the top of the side walls of the tank, the 
under side of the machine being about 18in. above the water. The 
model is so connected that, while ri held against lateral devia- 
tion, it is free to oscillate vertically and horizontally. The resistance 
is received on the short arm of the bell crank lever, and automatically 
traced to an enlarged scale on a sheet of cross-section paper wrap 

on the surface of a cylinder. The same cylinder also records the time 
and distance run. The time = records half seconds, and the dis- 
tance pen records intervals of 10ft., both being actuated by electric con- 
tacts. There are also cylinders at each end of the model for recording 
the change of trim, by means of rods free to move vertically, their 
lower ends resting on the model. 

A secondary speed-recording register is also provided as a check, 
and a carriage is mounted in the rear of that, containing the model 
pd eng se machine, fitted with another machine on similar prin- 

ples, for testing the efficiency of model screw propellers, and also 
their efficiency in different positions relative to the hull of the ship. 
The truck is attached to an endless wire ro; moving over drums at 
each end of the tank, to which motion is given by a ‘tower spherical 
engine,” having a specially devised governor, capable of very delicate 
adjustment to any desirea speed from 50 to 1,000ft. per minute. The 
models are tested at varying speeds of small interval between certain 
fixed limits, and also at varying drafts of water and conditions of 
trim. The results. after being corrected, are plotted and curves 
drawn, giving in advance full data of just what the completed ship 
will do in all conditions with smooth water. 

Many advantages are realized from the results of these experiments. 
The most suitable form for a certain may be determined and 
the proper adjustment of power to form arranged. On the other 
hand, a ship baving a given form, the most suiteble speed can be 
selected, at which it can most economically propelled. The form 
and position of the waves by the of a ship through 
eee Sey eee See . The settling or su - 
ence of the ship while running may be measured, this z an im- 
portant feature in light-draft or low-freeboard vessels. The speed at 
which models may be run being relatively great, the performance of 
ships at higher speeds than have been realized may be predicted, and 
the possibilities of further advancement, so far as the form is con- 
cerned, determined. Much power is frequently wasted in driving un- 
suitable forms at a high rate of speed, and waste i involves 
both heavier machinery and boilers, and increased consumption, 


over what would be necessary with the proper form. Dis t 
is often sacrificed to atta a certain speed, when the same speed 
might have been realized with lar, y increased ing capacity. 
Many other minor advantages migh be cified. neces- 


cal at aaidaese ae given set of lines and make a com- 
about two days. s 
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Lord Dunraven and Mr. Rose. 


Tat following was cabled to New York late on Monday: 

Lowpon, Oct. 21.—Dixon Kemp, the well-known yachting authority 
and editor of the Yacht Racing Calendar and Review, has furnished 
to the United Press exclusively the substance of a second interview 
with Lord Dunraven. The latter auperuees himself as being still 
strong in the belief that the Valkyrie III. is the superior of the De- 
fender in sailing to the windward in moderate breezes and very much 
faster than the American boat in running dead before the wind. He 
canted, however, that the Defender was the faster boat in reach- 


g. 

“What I should particularly like,” said Dunraven, ‘‘would be to 
have the Defender fight it out with the Valkyrie in the Mediterra- 
nean.” If this could be arranged, he added, he would then have the 
Valkyrie po to meet the American boat. He thought that the 
two yachts would have a fair trial in the Mediterranean reqattes, but 
the Valkyrie would doubtless be greatly handicapped by the French 
ry ing rules, which include measurement of beam and girth besides 

area. . 

Ifjthe Defender should proceed to the Mediteranean it would settle 
once and for all the question whether the American boat is built and 
rigged sufficiently strong to cross the Atlantic on her own bottom. 
Lord Dunraven told Kemp that he believed a decision to bring the 
Defender over to the Mediterranean lies entirely with W. K. Vander- 
bilt, who owns eight-tenths of the boat, while Messrs. Iselin and 
Morgan each own one-tenth. 

The prizes in the coming Mediterranean regatta are much more 
valuable than ever before, and the Ear! is convinced that grand races 
could be sailed with the Britannia, Ailsa, Satanita, Valkyrie III., and 

‘ender. 

A representative of the United Press having shown to Mr. Charles 
D. Rose, the challenger for the America’s Cup through the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club, a copy of an interview published in yesterday's 
New York papers, that gentleman said this morning: 

‘I am very sorry that such things should continue to be published. 
They do no and only tend to stir up bad feeling.” 

Mr. Rose dictated to the reporter the following: 

“I very much regret that the question of my challenge should be 
construed as in any way having anything to do with the action of the 
New York Y.C. My challenge was made simply and solely with the 
object of trying to recover the America’s Cup. I shall take the earli- 
est opportunity to see Lord Dunraven, and should I learn that my 
challenge should not have been made before consulting him I shall at 
once withdraw it, No one is concerned in this challenge except myself.” 


Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 


Tue third annual meeting of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers will be held on Nov. 7-8, at the rooms of the society, 
12 W. 31st st., New York. Judging from the preceding meetings, 
coming one will be very a the gathering is a representative 
one of the leading men in the pbuilding and allied industries; a 
number of important papers will be read, and the discussions are 
thorough and sometimes exciting. The second volume of the ‘‘Trans- 
actions,” issued last Apes. is a large quarto of 350 and seventy 


sas ee, containing the fifteen pa) read at n.eeting last 
year, with the stenographic reports of the discussion on each. 


pers cover a wide range of subjects; the construction of the new 
-Admiral Meade, hae of the society; Geor; 
elville, Engineer-in-Chief, U. 8. Navy; Philip Hichborn, 
structor, U. 8S. Navy, and others, with pa) on cellul: electricity 
on shipboard, face-hardened armor, launching, water tube bolters, ete. 
T on yoting, by Mr. Lewis Nixon, brought out a very 
animated discussion. The work of the society, and especially the 
meetings, is well wortby of the attention of yachtsmen; who are 
eligible as associates, this class of members being defined in the con- 
stitution as consisting of ‘all persons who, by profession, occupation 
or scientific attainments, are qualified to discuss the qualities of a 
ship.” The membership roll, which is already quite large, tho the 
cousty is but two years old, includes such representative yach 
Mr. A. Cass Canfield, E. D. Mongas, Henry Bryant and W. Butler 
b fees of the society are $5, and the annual 
dues also $5. for membership are made on blanks pro- — 
vided by the Sec’y-Treas., W. L. Capps, U. 8. N., 1710 F. st., Wash, 
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Charles Day Rose. 


Tue following interesting lars of the latest Cup challenger, 
Mr. Charles Day Rose, are given by the Sun. There is not much of 
yachting in Mr. Rose’s experiences, but all that is yet to come. 

Although it had been surmised that the sportsmanlike tone of 
Charles Day Rose’s challenge to race the Distant Shore for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup was due to his intimate knowledge of the characteristics of 
Americans, formed during close business and social relations extend- 
ing over many years, it is not generally known that he was born in 
Huntingdon county, Province of Quebec, in August, 1847, and had at- 
tained early manhood before leaving Canada, The old Rose home- 
stead is located on the Chateau, River, which has its source within 
30 miles of the border in the A: ndack Mountains. Here he passed 
his a and later attended McGill College at Montreal. 

Athletics hada firm standing among the Montreal students long 
before track events were taken up by American collegians; in fact, in 
those days the only general sport at Yale or Harvard was rowing. 
Sprinting, long distance running and snowshoe running were the 
jeading Montreal sports, and Rose was proficient in each. ‘The best 
Montreat amateur of the old times was the late C. D. Armstrong, who 
was one of the fleetest men who ever sped on the snow crust, yet Rose 
could hold his own with him. He was equally good on the ground, 
emo as a stayer in heat races, when none of the collegians could 
outrun him. 

William Rose, C. D. Rose's grandfather, emigrated to Cauada when 
quite a young man. His son, Sir John Rose, made his first start as a 
school-teacher in the village of Athelstan, Huntingdon county. He 
was born in 1820, and in 1843 married Charlotte, the daugbter of 
Robert Emmett Temple, of Rutland, Vt., who died in 1883. The old 
schoolhouse is still standing, although it has long survived its useful- 
ness. Before his marriage John Rose went to Montreal to study law, 
and soon after was admitted to the bar. He rose high in the legal 
profession, and in 1857 was elected a member of the Macdonald Carter 
administration. He held important cabinet appointments both be- 
fore and after confederation, being Finance Minister under the Mac- 
donald Government. In 1869 he left Canada for England to become a 

ner in the London house of Morton, Bliss & Co., the firm name 

Morton, Rose & Co. He was knighted for bis Canadian services 
and became in 1883 Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
brought him into close personal relations with the Prince of Wales. 
He seven years ago, meres been created a baronet in 1872, and 
was succeeded in the title by Sir William Rose, the elder brother of 
Charles Day Rose. He is a barrister, while C. D. Rose is a banker and 
the London representative of Morton, Bliss & Co. Sir John Rose left 
further a younger son and two daughters, and divided a large fortune 
by will among the five children. Charles Rose is married and has four 

ildren, one of them an officer in the Royal Horse Guards. 

‘Hitherto Charles Day Rose has been more prominent as a turfman 
than in yachting. His colors, blue, black sleeves, and a red + have 
flashed first the post in many of the great races of the English 
turf, and he the reputation of having both luck and sound judg- 
ment. He bought Bonavista, the half brother to Sir Visto, from Lord 
Rosebery, for 1,200 guineas, as a yearling, and won the Two Thousand 
Guineas with him in 1892, The same year he brought out one of his 
own breeding, Ravensbury, who, but for Isinglass, would have been 
the great three-year-old of 1893, running second to him in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and St. Leger a trio of the “‘classic”’ 
events. He sold Ravensbury to Capt. Machell for £5,000. 

Like the late David Dunbam Withers, Mr. Rose's ambition has been 
to win races with horses of his own breeding and representing his own 
ideas in blood lines. His Cup bunter is named after one of his mares, 
Distant Shore, bred in 1880 at Queen Victoria’s stud farm, and, like 
Penitent, Ravensbury’s dam, she is by the great Hermit, her dam 
being Land's End, by Trumpeter; second dam Faraway, by Youn 
Melbourne. Distant Shore his been lucky enough in the stud to meri 
the honor of being godmother to a Cup challenger. Her first foal, by 
John Davis (1884), is the dam of this year’s crack three-year-old 
Whittier; in 1885 Van Dieman’s Land, by Robert the Devil, wasa good 
race horse; in 1886 Gulliver, by Gailiard, raced well, and is now a 
——— stallion in France. To follow out the list, Arcadia, by 

momy, was foaled in 1887; the colt St. Daurien, by St. Simon, in 1889 
(having missed in 1888): Liberia, by Galopin, in 1890; St. Hilaire, by St. 
Simon, 1891; Chimera, by Sheen, sold for £2,000 as a yearling, in 1892; 
a bay colt by Donovan, 1893; a bay filly by Donovan. 

In the Rose Stud now are the following mares: Agnes Court, Hamp- 
ton—Orphan Agnes; Arcadia, Isonomy—Distant Shore; Distant Shore, 
Hermit—Land's End; Lorette, Galliard—Penitent; Magdalen, Hermit 
—Vaga; Monotony, See Saw—Orchestra; ‘Penitent, Hermit—Stray 
Shot; St. Kynan, Hampton—Land’s End. 

Mr. Rose owned Lady Abbess, the dam of his good racer Bel 
Demonio, but sold her in 1891. . 





Fifteen or Twenty Feet. 


Since the certainty of further small class racing was assured by the 
challenge of the Royal Canadian Y. C., as well as one from Mr. Brand, 
for the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. International cup, the question has been 
mooted of abolishing the 15ft. class and transferring the racing, if 
possible, to the 20ft., arguments on both sides having appeared in some 
of the daily papers. We do not know what the feeling of the Seawan- 
haka race committee is in the matter, and this will have an important 
bearing on the question; but so far as our own observation goes, we 
are strongly against such a change. 

The one great point is that the 15ft. class is now in existence and 
the subject of general inquiry and approval among yachtsmen in all 
ee of the country, it is already well known through the late Spruce- 

wynu races, two —— are in hand, the Montreal men are 
already at work with plans for building and extensive racing prior to the 
selection of a challenging yacht, and one new yacht has already been 
ordered for the defense. Coming in without introduction, at a time 
when the attention of all yachtsmen was riveted on the Defender and 
Valkyrie III., of a smaller class than ever before known in American 
yachting, the 15-footers have met with an exceptionally promising 
reception; and have been most successful this season. With all this in 
their favor, and with the proverbial fickleness and instability of 
yachtsmen in regard to new classes, it would be most foolish to dis- 
card this class in favor of some other, as yet unknown and not in 
existence, but which may or may not be better. 

As far as the merits of the two classes, 15ft. or 20ft. racing len 
are concerned, there is comparatively little choice; the models woul 
probably be identical, of the knife centerboard type, one sailed by two 
men and the other by three, the dimensions and sail plans being 
directly proportioned to these weights of live ballast. The difference 
in size and power would be go little that where the 20-footer would go 
the 15-footer would follow; neither is dry or comfortable in bad 
weather, and neither is fit for cruising and seagoing such as the old 
canoe-yawls do; but, as the races this year have shown, the 15-footer 
can go to windward in a good breeze and sea; and at Oyster Bay at 
least a suitable course could be laid on almost any day in summer, 
barring a heavy gale, in which even much larger yachts would not 
care to race. 

In power and ability, and in room, there would be little to choose be- 
tween the racing 15-footer sailed by two men and the racing 20-footer 
sailed by three; but there is a difference which is greatly in favor of 
the 15-footer. The size is materially less for purposes of transport— 
some 5ft. less over-all length and 2ft.of beam, with much shorter 
spars—in fact, the 15-footer is quite as largea boat as can be con- 
veniently shipped by rail without a special flat car, or transported by 
wagon. Just now this quality isa valuable one. We hope that, in the 
event of the Royal St. Lawrence challenge being accepted, the 
trial races of next year will serve to bring together not merely a fleet 
of a dozen boats from about the Sound, as this year, but a truly rep- 
resentative fleet, such as has never been gathered together before, 
from all parts of the country; from Minnetonka and the other West- 
ern lakes, where there are many fast open boats; from other inland 
points, where local yachtsmen and designers are anxious to test their 
skill against the salt-water cracks. To this end it is desirable that the 
size, the ene the = soles * me meee point; in east, 
that, as 0) e syn y of un’ expense, or even the 
modern caeing 40 or 50-tooter, the trouble and ex; be minimized, 
80 as to make the class a popular one, rich in ideas and experiment. 
The cost of the 20-footer will be about 50 per cent. more than the 15- 
footer, say $900 instead of $550 as the outside limit for each; the ex- 
pense and trouble of transportation will be much greater, and the 
secu ot findin, anions instead of one, as with Mr. 
Brand year, will add to the difficulty of bringing a boat from a 
As 


seagate Ho Bagel ®. Lawrence Y. C., since 1890 it has been the 
pe = ee club to encourage the building and racing of the smaill- 
e ive two-man boats under a racing length 


est measurement, and 
the challenge is therefore the timate outcome of this policy. The 
limits of this class as originally down were drawn with 
the idea of gz & small, and effective craft that could be 


easily handled by two men, and would not depend on a ballast 
crew or hiking for stability. The limit adopted was 18ft. racing 
len, with a two-man crew, sail being measured by the Seawanhaka 
rule. boats were to have either a beam of one-third their 1.w.]. 
length or 30ibs. of fixed ballast per foot of such length, and there 
were no- ns on sails. The first boats built under the rule 
were compromise ——— of about 16ft. l.w.l. and small catboats. Then 
came Bug, pheno! except in one or two instances. These condi- 
tions became so apparent after the season of 1894 that notice of mo- 
tion for a reduction.of the class limit after the season of 1895 was 


— It wag the intention at this time to reduce the limit to about 


During the past summer the good work done by the }<-raters in 
Great Britain, and the advantages of working on parallei lines with 
outside clubs, created a strong feeling in favor of transforming a 
class that has never filled into a 15ft. class, and this movement 
found expression in the challenge for the Seawanbaka cup. 

A modern 18ft. racing length boat, judging by successful modern 
boats of this class in other waters, would be a boat of 27ft. over all, 
8ft. beam, 16ft. l.w.l. and with 400sq. ft. of sail, and such a boat is a 
big boat for two men to handle, an expensive boat to build and keep 
up, and if the work done ee and Ethelwynn in their last two 
races is any criterion of serviceability of the 14-raters in a sea- 
way, then it is doubtful whether the 18ft. boat, or the 1-rater, is so 
much better a boat than the 4-rater as to justify the difference in 
cost. Another strong point in ravor of the }¢-rater is the comparative 
ease with which she can be handled ashore and in transit when com- 
pared with the l-rater. . 

There is every prospect that as a result of the challenge for the Sea- 
wanhaka cup being accepted, there will be a class of seven to ten 
\%-raters racing on Lake St. Louis next season. Whether the club 

nd Mr. Duggan could be induced to go down with a 1-rater instead of 

44-rater is questionable, but it is doubtful in that case whether more 
han two boats will be built. 


Preserving Sails. 


Tue following method of cleaning and preserving sails was given to 
us by Dr. C. Brewster, of the sloop Maud, Royal St. Lawrence Y. C.: 
To preserve sails from mildew and to restore the original whiteness 
spread on a clean grass plot and wet thoroughly, then take pipe clay, 
which is sold very a all pipe works (the common “potter's 
clay” of American potte ) and mix it with water to almost the con- 
sistency of milk. Spread over the sail and rub in well with an old 
broom, then turn the sail and repeat the process on the other side, 
after which the sail should be hung up to dry. This is best done in 
the fall before the sails are stored, as it will keep out vermin, and the 
sails will come out clean and fresh in the sp ng. The process will 
make the sail look like new, and as the pipe clay is little affected by 
rain, the effects of the process will last through the season. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. (formerly the St. Lawrence 
River Skiff, Canoe and Steam Launch Co., of Clayton, N. Y.) have re. 
moved their entire business to Ogdensburg, N. Y., their reason for 
this change in location being their desire to benefit by the superior 
building and shipping facilities the latter city affords. This com- 
papy’s new plant is —— the largest of its kind in the world. any 
is equipped throughout with machinery designed and made especially 
for the business. Although the name of the cuncern is changed, thy 
principals and management remain the same, and the pick of their 
force at their old Clayton quarters move to Ogdensbure with them. 
As heretofore, the Spalding St. Lawrence Co. will make a speciaity of 
the famous St. Lawrence River skiffs, and will build high grade pleas- 
ure, racing and cruising craft of all kinds. 


The regatta committee of the Atlantic Y. C. announce the following 
racing fixtures for 1896, subject to ratification by the club at the 
annual meeting in ee next: Saturday, May 30, Decoration 
Day excursion and regatta of the A. Y. C. fleet; Saturday, June 6. re- 
gatta for special classes over courses in Upper Bay; Saturday, June 
13, regatta of special classes over club course; Tuesday, June 16, an- 
nual regatta over club courses; Saturday, June 27, regatta for special 
classes over courses in Upper Bay; annual squadron cruise of the 
club in July, the date to fixed at the annual meeting. John L. 
Bliss, chairman regatta committee, 128 Front street, New York. . 


A prominent steamboat excursion company at; Jamestown, N. Y., 
has closed a contract with the Marine Iron Works, Chicago, for two 
exceptionally fine, flush-decked steam yachts, for use next season 
on Chautauqua Lake, each boat to be 51ft. long, and 10ft. beam. The 
general arrangement, deck plan, engine house, toilet room, etc., is of a 
character that will render them not only attractive, but very con- 
venient, and yet leaving a surprising amount of deck room. Each 
yacht will carry 75 passenge.s comfortably and safely, and in addition 
there is space arranged for a dozen musicians on the forward upper 
deck, with neat an awning suspended above this ‘band deck.” 
The contract was given after inspection of a similar steam yacht 
which the same company recently completed for St. Louis parties. 
Delivery will be made via Chicago & Erie Ry. to Jamestown, N. Y., 
on —- cars, equivalent to six ordinary flat cars, and is the largest 
single shipment of the kind, height and width considered, to New 
York State from Chicago by rail. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have just added to their yachting series a 
very spirited picture from a painting by J. G. Tyler, entitled “Flying 
Defender.** The yacht is shown under spinaker and balloon jibtop- 
sail, poised aloft on a wave, disclosing her bronze hull against the green 
sea, while astern is the following fleet. 


A new type of naphtha launch, the invention of Mr. Feodor Hirsh, 
was successfully launched and tested at Port Morris on Oct. 18. The 
machinery is below the floor, the casing projecting only 8 to Qin. 
above, while the engine is controlled by a lever in the pilot house, 
The yacht, owned by John C. De La Vergne, of Orienta, was christened 
Mongoose by Miss De La Vergne. After the launch she started for 
Lar ont, of which club the owner is a member. 


The Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. has secured temporary quarters in the 
old Jockey Club house, 60 Madison ave., which were opened Oct. 21. 
Wednesday night will be club night through the winter, and the pop- 
ular mess dinners will be held as usual. 


The many friends of Mr. Arthur Binney will be pleased to learn of 
his engagement, just announced in Boston, to Miss Daisy Harvey, of 
that city. Mr. Binney was for some years associated with the late 
Mr. Burgess, and more recently has carried on the business of yacht 
designing alone. 


The wa steel steam yacht designed by Lewis Nixon, the keel of 
which will be laid this week, is said to be for P. A. B. Widener, of 
Philadelphia. 


Steam Yachts and Launches 


Burt sy Marine Iron Works, Clybourn and Southport avenues, 
Chicago, Ill. Free illustrated catalogue. Write for it.—Adv. 








Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Hudson Rifle Club. 


ITS HISTORY AND PROGRAMME FOR ITS ANNUAL SHOOT. 


Durine the winter of 1887-88 some young men in Marion, N. J., 
talked of organizing a rifle club for the advancement of the sport and 
sociability in that portion of Jersey City. They found ready listeners, 
but very few followers. By persistent urging and coaxing they man- 
aged to collect together thirteen persons on the —_— of Feb. 18, 1883, 
and organized a club to be known as the Hudson Rifle Club of Jersey 
City Heights, N. J. 

‘he first six months were devoted to getting a headquarters and a 
range. They found a place suitable for the purpose in an unused cel- 
lar; this they transforined into a one-tunnel shooting gallery, and for 
months the members strove hard to make a success of the new club. 
They gradually increased in membership and soon had enough in 
their treasury to warrant changing their headquarters to Schmidt's 
—- - aoe Here they were able to have two tunnels to shoot 
through. 

Nearly two years were spent in this place, when the membership and 
interests increased so much that they were compelled to look for 
larger quarters, A joint meeting was called and the proposition of 
building a club house was heartily endorsed. Subscription lists were 
started, and in a short time the organization was ready to proceed 
with a building. One of its 0: members offered to iease a lot for 
a term of years; this offer was cheerfully accepted, and a building 
was erected at 35 Giles ave., Marion. The membership still increased 
and three tunnels were found to be insufficient for the demand. Two 
years ago the fourth hole was cut through the club house in order to 
give the members a chance to improve their marksmanship. It was 
about this time that the club remodeled its system of books, etc., and 
a board of officers was elected to take full charge of the ciub’s inter- 
ests. The new board rooted out ali dead wood and offered great 
inducements to new members. Team matches were indulged in, and 
individual matches made things lively and instructive. = 

Still the cry came that more room was wanted, and on Feb. 18, 1895, 
the ciwb was inco under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
and bonds for several thousand dollars were issued to the members. 
These found a ready sale, and in May, 1895, ground was broken for a 
lncgs Cun oy club house at 21 Marion place, Jersey City, N. J. This 
but ig is 22100, and every inch of space has been fully utilized. A 

hooting jroom 18X25 has ‘been fitted up with to shoo 





through. A macadamized platform for the shooter to stand on in- 
sures a steady footing. This also prevents any jarring from — 
walking or jumping on the floor of the room. ‘This room is oted 
exciusively to suooting. The second floor, consisting of a meeting 
room same size as the one before mentioned, will be supplied with all 
the necessary equipments to make it attractive and comfortable for 
the members. A refreshment room is also on this floor for the ex- 
clusive use of members. The main building consists of a hall 22x70, 
with the best of maple flooring, suitable for dancing and holding en- 
tertainments. In tne rear of the hall will be the targets, which are 
overated from the top, and visitors can view the shooting without the 
slightest annoyance to the markers or shooters. The entire building 
ws uuusned throughout with the best selected yellow pine, and the dec- 
orations will be elaborate. 

The annual prize shooting festival and opening takes place Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 18, 19 and 20, and it is hoped that every 
rifleman will avail himself of the soperane of visiting the Jargest 
and grandest building of its kind in the United States. 

The Hudson Rifle Club has started from the bottom of the ladder 
and climbed up until it is second to none, and a hearty and cordial 
welcome will be extended to all who visit them in their new home. 
The programme shows that the boys intend to make their new home 
attractive to all who come. 4 

The programme includes shooting on the ring target, bullseye tar- 
get and targetjof honor. On the first two targets the events are open 
to all; on tne honor target only members can compete. Shooting 
takes place each evening from 7 o'clock until midnight. The bullseye 
target closes on Wednesday evening at 8 P. M.; the honor target on 
Tuesday at 10 P.M. The premium list is a large and attractive one. 
Shooting committee is composed of Messrs. Charles Hutch, A. W. 
Stuber and John Rebhan. The new club house is easily reached by 
Pennsylvania Railroad trains to Marion, or by trolley car to West Side 
avenue crossing. 

The club extends a cordial invitation to all rifle clubs, and states 
that it will be prepared to accept challenges for matches after Dec. 1, 
95. An enjoyable evening will be guaranteed to all who may enter its 
headquarters. 

Avy information as to dates, etc., will be cheerfully given by address- 
ing Capt H. Mahlenbrock, Tonnele and Magnolia aves:, Jersey City, 
N. J.; or Chas. E. Bird, Sec'y, 161 Astor st., Newark, N. J Ea 

GLE. 


Revolver Shooting in England. 


Ow1ne to a potest having arisen to the last score made in the rifle 
championship competition of the South London Rifle Club, none of 
the winning scores of either the revolver or rifle championship of this 
club have yet been published, although the shooting has now 
for the season. 

The only score certain at present is, that Mr. Walter Winans has 
won the revolver championsnip for the eighth year with the below 
scores: 

Twenty yards, 42, 42, 41, 41, 40; 50yds., 40, 39, 39; total, 324. 

He used Smith & Wesson revolvers, both military and target, and U. 
M. C. ammunition. 

Mr. Rand is second. but his score is not yet given. 

He used a Colt revolver and Eley’s ammunition. 

a T. W. Heath is third with a Colt revolver and Eley’s ammu- 
nition. 

On Oct. 2 there was more than half a gale of wind in London and a 
full gale on the coast of Engjand, so no good scores were made at the 
North London Rifle Club in revolver shooting. 

Mr. Winans has now practically won the revolver championship of 
this club also, but as will be seen below there will be a close race still 
for the remaining prizes: 

Oct. 2.—Tweuty yards, stationary target: 





Waiter Winans. 775677—39 T Koapp...........see0e 
Carter....... ° 577676—38 Lieut Richardson 
Major Palmer 656767—37 Comber........ 

A J Comber 45:767—36 Lieut Clemence 

Capt Earle, 746666—35 Capt W Evans 





2, 527777 —85 Beiiatatesaaaes 
Leading scores for revolver championship of club no 
Alternate Disappearing 





= hands target. S0yds. 
Walter Winans... .42 42 42 42 42 41 41 42 39 38—411 
Major Munday...40 39 39 39 39 39 39 39 37 36—36 
Major Palmer... .42 39 39 35 37 37 36 38 34 31—369 
40 39 38 38 36 41 34 34-877 
89 38 37 37 37 38 38 35 838—372 
38 37 36 36 36 37 87 35 31—368 
39 38 87 36 34 33 29 30 29. 
35 34 32 32 32 32 33 33 31— 
Rifle Notes. 


The Miller Rifle Club, of Hoboken, N. J., has eprolied nine new 
members recently: H. Wolter, J. Schulties, Frederick Boordman, E. 
Arndt, Duncan Bryan, Otto Dehmcke, Louis Wolter, Henry Bishop 
and Theo. Buttenbaum. 

There is some talk in the cities of Syracuse and Rochester, N. Y., of 
a@ meeting between the Syracuse Indoor Shooting Club and the Rochés- 
ter Revolver and Rifle Club. It is proposed that each club shall shoot 
on its own range, the scores being telegraphei at tue end of each 
round. The targets will, of course, be also exchanged by mail for the 
purpose of checking the scores sent by wire. 


The Syracuse Indoor Shooting Club holds shoots during the winter 
every Tuesday and Friday night. Its club rooms are located in the 
Sabey block, and have been elegantly refitted during the summer. 


The proposal to form a revolver club in connection with the New 
Manhattan Athletic Club, of New York city, seems likely to bring 
forth good fruit. An international revolver contest would stimulate 
pistol shooting in this country. Mr, C.T. Adams is chairman of the 
committee appointed to bring the matter <o a head. 


The committee appointed by the New Manhattan Athletic Club, with 
a view to gathering oe the best revolver shots in this country, 
will hold its first meeting within the next week. At that meeting a 
committee will be appointed to draw up rules and elect officers, 


Columbia Rifle and Pistol Club. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 13.—Shell Mound Range to-day was 
crowded with enthusiastic shooters. A fitful wind prevented any very 
high scores. The following were the scores made: 

ifle, 200yds., re-entry, open to the world: 

Target rifle, Kubnie medal: F. 0. Young 90, D. W. McLaughlin 88, 
A. Gebret 87, Dr. Rodgers 86, H. R. Crane 79, Jacoosén 75, Schulz 72. 

For the Siebe all-round medai (pistol, target rifle and mulitary 
rifl-) F. O. Young and Dr. Rodgers are about even. 

Rifle, for members only, no re-entry: 
eae class: Dr. L. O. Rodgers 90, F. O. Young 78, D. W. Mc- 

ughi b 

First class: P. Bohr 80, A. Gehret 79, A. B. Dorrell 78, J. E. Klein 75. 
nee G. Schultz 80, H. R. Crane 71, G. W. Barley 69, W. T. 

ofr ; 

Medals for members or, Pistol, 50yds., no re-entry: 

— class: A. H. Pape 94, C. M. Daiss 90, F. O. Young 89, E. 
lovey 88. 
First class: Dr. Rodgers 83, A. B. Dorrell 89, J. E. Gorman 87, D. W. 

McLaughlin 83, Capt. Klein 82. 

Second class: E. Jackson 76, G. W. Barley 74, Unfred 74. 

Open to all comers: 

Pistol, Blanding medal: Dr. Rodgers 92, J. E. Gorman 91, F. O. 
Young 90. ROEEL. 





Miller Rifle Club. 


Hosoken, N. J., Oct. 9,—At the weekly shoot of the Miller Rifle Club, 
held to-night at 423 Washington street, the following scores were made 
in preliminary practice: 

Miller 239, Meyns 288, Vogel 236, Sohe 231, Scott 230, Wolter 228, 
Dewey, 225, Messenkopt 225, Rogers 224, Dehmcke 222, Nelson 218, 

se. ; 

A team race was then shot, Meyns and Miller captaining teams of 
five men. Meyns’s men came out ahead by 4 points, as the foliowing 
scores will show: 

Meyns’s team: Meyns 119, Dehmcke 112, Miles 111, Nelson 105, 
Rogers 110; 557. 

ller’s team: Miller 117, Dewey 114, Meesenkopf 111, Wolter 109, 
Kneisel 102; 553. 





Great Shooting by Walter Winans, 


. . CABLE message from London, England, dated Oct. 17, runs as 
‘ollows: 

“The final shoot for the revolver championship of the North Londan 
Rifle Club took place yesterday, and was won by Walter Winans, of 
Ba :timore, by a score largely in excess of his previous performances. 
This is the third year that this club has had a revolver championship 
shoot, and Mr. Winans has won it each year. Mr. Winans uiso won 
the revolver championship of the South London Rifle Club three 
weeks ago for the eighth year. In six consecutive shoots Mr. Winans 
made the highest possible score, and in the ten shoots necessary ta 
complete the series he made 412 points out of a possible 420." 
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GCrap- Shooting. 


FIXTURES. 

Oct. 25-26.—Ssatria, Wash.—First annual tournament of the 
Washington State Sportsman's Association, under the auspices of the 
Seattle Gun Club; live birds and targets. C. F. Graff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 26.—Huwtiveton, Pa.— Fall tournament of the Huntington Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. , 

Oct. 27-30.—San Antonro, Texar.—First annual tournament of the 
San Antonio Gun Club; $1,000 added money. Willard L. Simpson,Sec’y. 

Oct. 29-30.—AvusurN, N. Y.—Anpual fall tournament of the Auburn 
Gun Club. C. W. Tuttle, chairman of tournament committee. 

Oct. 29-30.—Dexter Park, L. lL—Team ehoot at live birds, restricted 
to clubs that hola their shoots at Dexter Park. 

Oct. 80.—E1awoop Park, N. J.—Live blackbird shoot; sweepstake 


chocting at 10 A. M. 
Nov. 5-7.—Kewaner, [ll—Annual tournament of the Kewanee Gun 
Club; added money and merchandise prizes L. C. Huckins, Sec’y. 
Nov. 7-8.—_WELLINeToN, Mass.— Annual! fall tournament of the Boston 
Shooting Association. H. M. Federhen, Sec’y. 
Nov. 12.—Newark, N. J.—All-day shoot of the South Side Gun Club; 
a oq A Trap-Shooters’ League contest in the afternoon. 
(ol *y. 


Nov. 27-28.—Inowron, O.—Holiday tournament of the Iron City Gun 
Club. H. E. Norton, Pres. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 








Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pubdlication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. 
ies i considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 


Mail ali such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 318 
Broadway, New York. 





Mr. G. M. Walden, president of the Missouri State Fish and Game 
Protective Association. writes us under date of Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 
16, as foliows: “The Mo. S. F. and G. P. Ass’n will bold its nineteenth 
anpual convention aud tournament on May 13-16, 1696, under the aus- 
pices of the Federation of Gun Clubsof Kaneas City, Mo. It is the 
paspene of the officers of the Association, with the assistance of the 

‘ederation of Gun Clubs of Kansas City and all gun clubs of the State, 
to make it the greatest event ever held in the West. The features of 
this tournament will be the individual championship of the State; the 
club team shoot; the interstate championship, which takes in the 
States of Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territories. The star event of this tournament will be the cham- 
pionship of the United States. A purse sufficiently large will be hung 
up to bring together alt the crackajacks of the country and to settle 
the much-mooted question of whois the champion wing shot of Amer- 
ica. The next event of more than ordinary importance will be the 
interstate championship, for which an attractive purse will be added.’ 
(We would call Mr. Walden’s attention to the fact that both the 
Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club and the Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League have 
claimed the dates above mentioned.) 


The programme of the San Antonio (Tex.) Gun Club’s tournament, 
which commences to-morrow (Oct. 27), and continues until Oct. 30, 
bas been given in a previous issue of Forest anp Stream. The copy 
just at hand states that there will be three sets of traps in use and 
that shooting will commence at 8:30 each morning. Targets will be 
charged for at the rate of 8 cents each; live birds at 25 cents each, 
All target events at unknown angles. The programme is a good one, 
and the added money ($1,000) is divided up in a manner that is calcu- 
lated to make the boys shoot. On October 29 a 25-target event, $5 
entrance, has $100 added to the purse, while on the following day a 
20-live-bird event, $15 entrance, will have $200 added money to the 
purse that will be divided among the fortunate ones. 


Ferd. Van Dyke has been doing some shooting recently that is 
worth noting. During the second day's shoot (Oct. 10) at Reading, 
Pa., be dropped 9 targets out of 200 shot at, an average of 95.5. At 
the tournament of the Worcester, Mass., Sportsmen's Club, held on 
Oct. 15-16, some very bigh averages were made. On the first day Van 
Dyke was first with 156 out of 160,am average of 97.5 per cent.; Ful- 
ford was second with 155 out of 160, 96.8; Dickey was third with a per- 
centage of 95.6, scoring 153 out of 160. On the second day Dickey 
took first with a precisely similar record to that made by Van Dyke 
the previous day, 97.5. Van Dyke onthe other band made the same 
average that Dickey did on the first day, 95.6. Thus these two tied 
for general average with the excellent totais of 309 broken out of 320 
shot at, an average of 96.5. 


Mr. C. W. Tuttle, of Auburn, N. Y., chairman of the as com- 
mittee of the Auburn Gun Club, writes us under date of Oct. 15 as fol- 
lows: “The Auburn, N. Y , Gun Club will hold a two day's tourna- 
ment at targets on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 29 and 30. The pro- 
gramme will consist of ten events, 20 targets each, with alternate en- 
trance fees of $2 and $3, targets included; the whole makes a total of 
200 targets per day, with a total entrance fee of $25 for each day's 
regular events. Nitro powder loaded shells and lunch on the ground.” 
As the Auburn Gun Club's roster contains the names of several 
shooters who are in evidence at all the shoots that take place any- 
where in the vicinity of that city, the club should be supported weli by 
the kindred organizations in its neighborhood. 

Louis T. Duryea will be absent during the month of November from 
all the shooting grounds around New York city. Those forests of 
Michigan which are controlled by the Turtle e Club will be his 
hunting grounds for the next thirty days. Speaking of ruffed grouse 
and of the numbers of them that are to be found in those forests, 
Duryea declares that it is no trick to kill more in one hour than he 
can carry comfortably. “The ruffed grouse are thicker there this 
= than I have ever seen quail in North Carolina,” said he the other 


The Kewanee (Ill.) Gun Club will hold a three days’ tournament 
Nov. 5-7, both live birds and inanimates being used. The programme 
has not been issued as yet, but Mr. Huckins, the secretary, writes that 
two sets of traps will used, added money and merchandise prizes, 
and premiums for high averages. The purses will be divided as follows: 
10-bird events, three moneys; 15-bird events, four moneys; 20-bird 
events, three high guns take 50 per cent., divided 50, 30 and 20 per 
cent., the next three guns taking the balance in the same proportion. 
Mr. Huckins adds: *We are doing all that a club can do to make a 
successful shoot, and as we have always had a large attendance at 
ee we expect this to bea record breaker.” This shoot isopen 
to all. 

The Harvard-Yale-Princeton annual shoot will not take place this 
year. According to our information, the Yale athletic committee will 
not allow their men to shoot on account of the strained relations be- 
tween the two colleges. The Harvard Gun Club has, however, sent a 
challenge to the Princeton Gun Club, naming Nov. 2, the morning of 
the Harvard-Princeton football match, as the date for the shoot. If 


this challenge is accepted the shoot will take the place of the annual 
contest. 


The Greensburg, Ind., Gun Club held its first annual tournament 
Oct. 23 and 24. The chief prize was a diamond badge open only to 
shooters from Bartholomew, Decatur, Franklin, Fayette, Jennings, 
Johnson, Jackson, Rush, Ripley and Shelby counties of Indiana, at 50 
single targets, entrance $5 ani the winner to file a $200 bond to guar- 
antee the security of the trophy. 


With entries in four events numbering 94, 103, 103 and 104 re~ 
spectively, and with a fifth event, a team race with an entry list of 
ten teams of six men each, the California Inanimate Target Associa- 
tion has started out on its career in splendid shape. The events shot 
off at its initial tournament are given elsewhere. 


The monthly club shoot of the Newark Gun Club for the month of 
October was shot on Erb’s grounds on Oct. 10. The shoot is at 10 live 
birds per min. There were seven entries, the men finishing in the 
following order: P. Jay 10, Erband Johns 7, Geoffrey and Hollis 6, 
Thomas and Smith 5. 

The Central Gun Club, of Long Branch, N. J., held its first fall shoot 
at its unds at Branchport on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 16. The 
clab it was at 10 live birds man, and Postmaster Japhbia 
= oo tied with Charlie Zwirlein for first place by killing 9 out of 


good many people failed to recognize the portrait we gave last 
week of H. P. Collins, of the DuPont Powder Company, on eant of 


the absence of a hirsute appendage. Mr. Collins has decided that the 


Baltimorean breezes shall no longer dally with bis whiskers. 

The San Antonio, Tex., Gun Club’s tournament that commences 
Oct. 27 and lasts four days will have a good number of entries 
from among the ranks of those who have been attending the tourna- 
ment of the Clarke Hardware Company this week. 


During the past few days the ducks that are at present sojourning 
in the vicinity of Mouille Point and the Huron River have been taking 


it easy. Jacx Parker bas been busily engaged running the shoot at 
Atlanta. ” . 


The recent club shoot of the Union Gun Club, of Springfield, N. J., 

heid on Oct. 9, resulted as follows: Class A—E. D. Miller 27, 1homas 
Jackson 22. Class B—E. Sickley 27, Williams 19. 

One of the chief features for next week’s programme will be the five- 


men team race at 20 live birds per man, to be shot at Dexter Park on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 29, 30. 


\ 


A live-blaekbird shoot is announced for Wednesday, Oct, 30, at Elk- 
— Park, N. J. Phil. Daly, Jr., says that he will have 1,000 birds on 
0 
The Huntingdon (Pa.) Gun Club announces that it will hold its fall 
tournament to-day (Oct. 26); both live birds and targets will be used. 
The Kirkpatrick Hardware Company, of Atlanta, Ga., is contemplat- 
ing holding a target tournament in the near future. 


The New York German Gun Club will enter a team in the Dexter 
Park tournament on Nov. 29-30, 


Epwarpb Banks. 


The DuPont Tournament. 


Batimore, Md., Oct. 22.—Special to Forest and Stream: The 
DuPont tournament opened to-day at 10 A M. in brilliant weather. 
Attendance of shooters not large as yet, but many not present are 
known to be on their way. Among those on the grounds are A. H. 
King and Jim Denny, of Pittsburg, Pa.; W. G. Clark, Altoona, Pa.; E. 
Brown, Burton, Tex.: John L. Brewer, New York; C. C. Burkbart, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; J. N. Porterfield, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mr. Gibbs, South 
Carolina; Messrs. Upson and Bodifield, Cleveland, O.; Billy Wagner, 
Washington, D. C.; Messrs. Frank Class and James Timmons, Morris- 
town, N. J.; L. A. Gemmitt, Lovisville, Ky.; Ed. Fulford, Utica, N. Y.; 
C. E. Verges. Lowell, O.; Allen Willey, Hadlyme, Conn. ; Messrs. Eddie 
Bingham and W. L. Shepard, Chicago; Charlie Grimm, Clear Lake, 
Ia. ; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; R. B. Cook, Davenport, Ia.; J. M. 
Caaee. Auburn, N. Y:; Charles Macalester, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
other's. 

The local shooters are showing up well as far as numbers are con- 
cerned. The Handicap Committee bas decided not to announce the 
bandicap in the DuPont Handicap until to-morrow night. The mem- 
bers of the committee present are: Jacob Pentz, A. L. Shepard, Dr. 
Fort, H. P. Collins ard Edward Banks. Acting on the decision not to 
announce the handicap until to-morrow night the events on the 
programme marked as handicaps have been changed, each man 
shooting from the same mark in those events. 

The DuPont Handicap is pow the only handicap event of the shoot. 
This event will probably have in the neighborhood of fifty entries. 
The grounds and all errangements are capital. H. A. Penrose is 
maneging the shoot, and has a good Jot of birds. Epwarp Bangs. 


California’s Inanimate Target Shooters. 


Tue initial tournament of the California Inanimate Target Associa- 
tion proved to be an entire success, and the Association is deserving 
of great credit for the manner in which it ran cff the different events 
on the programme when it bad #0 large an entry list to contend with. 
The shoot commenced on Oct. 6, and so great was the number of 
shooters that it was impossible to finish the fifth event before night 
put an end to the first day’s sport. So far as we can learn only two 
sets of traps were used, which tact would fully explain the small num- 
ber of events completed. 

Event No. 1 wasa 10-target affair, everything known, with ninety- 
= — As the following score shows there eight straights and 

xteen 9s: 

Shiell 10, Wetmore 10, Bolander 10, Barker 10, Webb 10, Coffin 10, 
Bekeart 10, Burns 10,"Gross 9, O’Donnell 9, Robertson 9, Debenham 9, 
Allison 9, Hass 9, Karney 9,G. Anderson 9, F. Coykendall 9, Lavg 9, 
Rice 9, Fox 8, Baker 9, Quinton 9, Cate 9, Comfort 9, Billington 8, Rick- 
lefeon 8, H. Coykendall 8, Ellis 8, Brewington 8, Sensaboy 8, Ingalis 8, 
Nauman 8, Liddle 8, Franzen 8, Potter 8, Fischer 8, F. Merrill 8, Lake 
8, Winders 8, Balkwill 8, Daniels 7, Crowe)l 7, Richards 7, Kerrison 7, 
vick 7, Lebrke 7, Summerfield 7, Whitney 7, White 7, Street 7, Jackson 
7, Slade 7, Ed Forster 7, Eugene Forster 7, Stewart 7, Andrews 7, 
Schaefer 7, D. Hall 7, F. Anderson 7, Brown 7, W. Ditz 7, C. Williams 
7, G. Lovelace 7, Feudner 7, Haight 7, Swiveler 6, Owens 6, McMahon 
6, Flint 6, M. Allen 6, McVeagh 6, Le Long 6, Trombone 6, Fanning 6, 
A Allen 6, Le Long 6, W. Smith 6, Peterson 6, Voorheis 6, Biaine 6, 
——e 6, Justins 5, C. Jackson 5, Vernon 5, Shaw 4, Werner 4, Kleve- 
eahl 4, Lovelace 2. 

No. 2 was at 15 targets, unknown angles. This event had 103 entries, 
the premiums — three merchandiee prizes. Slade, Shiell, Bekeart 
and Burns tied on 14 for the gun, Shiell winning the shoot-off which 
was decided in the next event. Merrill, of Stockton, shot out the 13s 
for the second pny The scores were as follows: 

Slade 14, Shiell 14, Bekeart 14, Burns 14, Webb 13, Fox 13, Karney 13, 
F. Merrill 13, C. Merrill 13, Dr. Ayres 13, Barker 12, Franzen 12, Eugene 
Forster 12, A. Lovelace 12, Billington 12, E. Richards 12, G. Anderson 
12, Blaine 12, Rice 12, Murdock 12, Ingalls 12, Feudner 12, Nauman 12, 
Whitney 11, Comfort 11, Hynes 11, Lake 11, ‘Trombone 11, Sensaboy 11, 
W. Ditz 11, Lang 11, Brown 11, Haas 11, Allison 11, Stewart 11, Owens 
11, Shaw 11, Jackson 10, Crowell 10, Robertson 10, Andrus 10, Ricklefson 
10, Flint 10, Hall 10, Williams 10, Lovelace 10, Young 10, Coffin 10, 
Fanning 10, Potter 10, Kerrison 10, Winders 10, Balkwill 10, Dick 10, 
Cate 10, Trafton 10, Durst 10, Fischer 9, Bolander 9, Summerfield 9, 
Gross 9, O'Donnell 9, Vernon 9, Holmes 9, Ellis 9. Liddie 9, Wetmore 8, 
Debenham 8, M. Allen 8, C. Jackson 8, Smith 8, Lehrke 8, Peterson 8, 
Daniels 7, Quinton 7, Rodriguez 7, G. Ditz 7, Lonjers 7, Swiveler 7, 
White 7, Eu. Forster 7, H. Coykendall 7, Brewingion 7, McVeagh 7, 
a , McMahon 6, F. Anderson 6, Newton 6, Martin 6, Wenzel 6, 

orn 6, 

The third event was at 20 tar; everything known, for the Gold 
Dust diamond medal and nine other prizes. This event bad the same 
number of entries as No. 2, 103. Of all that number only one, Shiell, 
went straight, thus winning the diamond medal without a shoot-off. 
Scores: Shiell 20, Lovelace 18, Trombone 18, Feudner 18, Nauman 18, 
C. Merrill 18, Winders 18, Burns 17, Karney 17, Lake 17, Cate 17, Barker 
17, G. Anderson 17, Holmes 17, McVeagh 17, Franzen 16, Daniels 16, F. 
Merrill 16, Richards 16, Balkwill 16, Dick 16, Blaine 16, Loujers 16, 
Slade 16, Ed. Forster 16, Webb 16, Stewart 16, Andrus 16, F. Coyken- 
dall 16, Lang 16, Brewington 16, Sensaboy 16, Ingalls 16, Fanning 16, 
A. Alien 15, A. Lovelace 15, Quinton 15, G. Ditz 15, Durst 15, Jackson 
15, McMahon 15, Robertson 15, Haas 15, Rice 15, Crowell 14, Potter 14, 
Summerfield 14, Lehrke 14, Whitney 14, Comfort 14, Blander 14, O’Don- 
nell 14, Wetmore 14, Billington 14, Allison 14, Ellis 14, Fox 14, Baker 14, 
Haight 14, Fischer 13, Kerrison 13, Murdock 13, Baum 13, Peterson 13, 
Flint 13, H. Coykendali 13, W. Ditz 13, Williams 13, Young 18, Newton 
18, Liddle 13, Shaw 12, Voorheis 12, Justins 12, Swiveler 12, White 12, 
Schaefer 12, Ricklefson 12, Coffin 12, Debenham 11, Brown 11, Bekeart 
ll, W. Smith 11, Klevesabi 11, Trafton 11, M. Allen 10, Wenzel 10, 
Jackson 10, Dr. Ayres 10, Rodriguez 10. 

The next event, No. 4, was the 6-men team race, 20 targets per man. 
Ten teams entered, the Olympic and the Stockton team tieing for the 
trophy with a score of 95 each. The tie was shot off at a similar num- 
ber of targets, the Stockton team winning with a score of 94to 93. The 
Olympic team thus won second place. Third place was taken by the 
San Joaquin team. which beat the Oakland team on the shoot-off by 
the score of 85 to 81. The team ecores were: 

Stockton Gun Ciub—Haas 18, Blaine 17, Merrill 16, Richards 16, Ellis 
14, Baikwill 14; total 95. 

Olympic—Fanning 19, Feudner 18, Haight 16, Liddle 16, Bekeart 14, 
Nauman and Street 12; total 95. 

San Joaquin Valley—Shiell 19, Rice 17, G. Lovelace 17, Fox 14, Sensa- 
7 14, McVeagh 11; total 92. 

akland—Ingalls 17, Young 17, Trombone 17, Newton 15, Coffin 14, 
Baker 12; total 92. 


Garden City—G. Anderson 18, F. Coykendall 17, Flint 17, Barker 14, 
Holmes 13, Hall 12; total 91. 


Electric—Durst 18, Forster 17, Wetmore 15, Murdock 14, Slade 13, 
Lake 11; totel 88. 


Empire—Webb 17, Stewart 16, Billington 16, Debenham 14, Andrus 
13, Aluison 12; total 88. 


a Franzen 19, Karney 17, Burns 16, Daniels 14, Cate 13, Allen 
10; to b 

Nimrod—Winders 14, Ricklefson 13, Lehrke 12, Schaeffer 11, Ayres 
11, Le Long 7; total 68. 

Wataonville—Brewington 18, Smith 12, Summerfield 11, Trafton 11, 
Werner 8, Rodriguez 5; total 69. 

The jast event of the day, No. 5, was unfinished at the close of the 
day, four equads being left to shoot their scores. This event, which 
had 104 entries, was at 15 targets, unknown angles, use of both bar- 
oe second barrel breaks counting one-half. The results were as 

‘ollows: 

Nauman 15, E. Foster 14, J. H. Durst. 14. Iogalis 14, Daniels 14, Ver- 
non 1314, Webb 1314. Shiell 1334, Haight 1314, C. Merriil 134. Lake 1314, 
Billing\vn 13, Browao 13, Burns 13, Swiveler 1244. Barker 1z\4, Siade 12, 
Baum 12, J. Coykendali 12, Lang 12, W. Ditz 12, Trombone 1z, Coffin 12, 
Feudner 12, F.scher 12, F. Merrill 12, Richards 12, Quinton 12, 
McMahon 11}g, Wetmore 114, Debenham 1114,Andrus 114, Holmes 11, 
Kerrison 1144, McVeagh 11, Bekeart 11, Lidaie 11, Fanniug 11, Kranzen 
11, Wenzel 11, H. Lovelace 11, E. Foster 104, Robertson 1014, Ellis 1014, 
Lovelace 104, Rice 104, ae 104, Peterson 10, Bolander 10, O’Don- 
nell 10,G Anderson 10, D. lu, F. Anderson 10, Brewington 10, 
Baker 10, Jackson 9%. F. ofa 94, Williams 914, y 914, 
— vag Shace ?. Crowell 05% + Flint 8, A. oon 8, << Lon 

, Young 74, P. Jackson 7, wel , Dipsett 6%, te 6, Potter 
Allison 5, Martin 3. % 

Two protests were made to the tournament committee during the 
day, both being lodged in regard to the team race. The first was made 
by the Stockton Club when Street was substituted for Nauman on the 
Olympic team, Nauman having been overcome at the score and led 
away in a fainting condition. The protest was afterward withdrawn 
before it had come up for ration by the committee. The 
second was the protest of the Garden City Cyclers’ Gun Club against 
the award of second prize to the Olympic Club, on the ground that the 
team race was class,shooting, like the other events on the programme, 


_ scored 28 out of 20 shot at in the 


The protest was disallowed at a meeting of the tournament committee 


held the same t. 
The best g of the day was done by J. W. Shiell, of Traver, 
one of the San Joaquin Valley Gun Club's team. He broke 50 straight, 


and during the day broke 78 out of &5 shot at. 





Herron Hill Gun Club. 


THIRTEEN shooters took part in a recent live-bird shoot promoted 
the Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa. The weather was 
and unpleasant, nevertheless some scores were made. C. A. 
regular events; McWhorter made 
second best record with 27, and Wall third with 26, out of the 
pumber of birds shot at. All the events were, 10 birds, 916, 
birds extra, three high guns to win. No. 2 wasa ane the follow- 
ing being the marks each man stood at: Bessemer, A. H. King, May. 
Shaffer and Wall, 30yds.; McWhorter 29; J. O'H. Denny, Fargo and 
W. 8. King, 28; Cleveland, F. Denny, DuBray and Vandergrift, 27. 


Nos. 4and 5 were miss-and-outs, $2 entrance, birds running shot in 
No. 5. Scores: 


Peete 















No, 2. 
A W DuBray. 1220010121— 7 
DT Es cocccncccescccots 2200112211— 8 
CA May... 1111211111—10 
T F Wall 2222020211— 8 
Bessemer 1022220002— 6 
Fargo..... eoscccccccccoocs ¢ CO2L2020LO— 4 
E H MeWhorter............+ .1202122121— 9 11222122211 
as incpbnbeesesses .2212012121— 9»: 1210101211— 
F Denny..... pocceseooceses oo 0120122010— 7 2211000021— 
0m) Di iksesaeieebeskne ..-2200212021— 7 rt 7 
W S King..... enceceseces ..0011021112— 7 1122212222—10 
8 H Vandergrift.......... .0120122010— 6 + 1922121122— 9 
Cleveland.......... cdeccsccnnonseopesoase 2000021220— 5 0010101112— 6 
No. 3. No 4. No.5, 
BP RIRT...ccrccccccocvcese viabeaneiinn 1221120222— 9 2110-8 12-— 
J O°H Denny, cececsvesesecsces sOeezeeeeee— 9 12222-5 W-1 
Bessemer .... sccceccccerecce OB2VV2Q0— 8 121225 2-2 
es ecccceccesececccoces 0111201111— 8 no -—2 21-2 
McWhorter... ececccccccscecseJ10ZI2022—8 0 -0 2-2 
— aa eee. 1022201122— 8 110 —2 2-1 
ME SR ove consdncensesocooseses . .1101110012— 7 21220 -4 12—2 
WS King........ ° eoveveceess11101120001— 7 220 —2 11-2 
ET wodésnseseese eevee 1011201101— 7 20 —1 21-2 
Vandergrift........ eveeeesL222200012— 7  22210—4 1 
DuBray ..........++ veeee..0002220211— 6 120 —2 21-2 
Cleveland ..... pecensbaskibeideess ++. -0110110000— 4 


eee o —-0 O- 

Ocr. 18.—The practice sboot of the Herron Hill Gun Club held 
to-day was well attended. Three regular events, two 10 bird even 
and one 8 bird event, were shot off, in addition to a miss-and-out whi 
brought the proceedings to a close. No.1 was a handicap, the mar 
at which each shooter stood being as follows: A. H. King, May, 
McWhorter, Shaffer, W. G. Clark, T. F. Wall, W.8 at Bessemer, 
80yds; F. Denny and Clover, 28; Fargo and McPherson 27. Alex. King 
made the best record, killing 85 out of 36 shot at. Scores: 









No. 1. No. 2. 
ee sececcescccecscecceccesQ2QzeZIZ12—10  2222102272— 9 
BY. .cccsesccccccccccccccoccccccccscocesIAMMsIesII—J0 1211888112—10 
cWhorter... a ‘ 1222202012— 
Shaffer...... 012000:021— 5 
Denny... 1221110022— 8 
Clark.... 1021102212 — 8 
Clover. 0111112012— 8 
Waill..... a : 2212000201— 6 
Fargo ..... d 2222222M22— 9 
WL King. 1110011111— 8 
022— 
1220122212— 9 
No. 4. 
21122212—-8 
12110 —4 
20 -1 
20 -1 
12222222 -8 
ese 
21112221—8 
221222218 
Aa 


Shooting at Watson's Park. 


Cxtcaco, Ill., Oct. 17.—The following are the recent scores made at 
Watson's Park: 


Oct. 8.—The Chi Saino was ted this'afternoon 
by three members. The club tat 15 birds, with allowance handi- 
cap, was productive of a long struggle, Hamiline and Eblers shootiag 
at 45 birds each before the question was settled as to which was the 
winner. > 

Oct. 16.—The Audubon Club’s monthly shoot, held this afternoon, 
was well attended. 12 members taking part in the clubshoot, F. A. 
Place and F. R. Bissell had a hard fight, Place eventually winning 
after 40 birds had been shot at by each ofthem. This event, like the 
club shoot of the Chicago Shooting Club, is at 15 live birds with an 
allowance handicap, nobody being entitled to score more than a 
straight score—15. Four men having scored the limit. Io the 
first round of the ties Dr. Frothingham and Price fell = leaving 
Place and Bissell to fight it to a finish. Place won at theend of the 
10th round in the next series, Bissell retiring when he had lost all 
chance of winning. Scores were: 


LM Hamiline, ,........0ceeeeeeeeeeee -LIZAZIB2202—13-+4-3— | limit.* 
H Eblers,.......s00000+ « 212122221 122221 — 154-1— § 
MJ Eich, .....cccccccceccceeccecceeees LOQIQO1IOIIIIII--12 14 


First ties: 


seceeecees sence ooeees -200222121210121—184-3— 
Bee sail soiiieepde lmit. 
Second ties: 

L M Hamiline....... eecsecs pene cosends 102121211121201—134-3— __ limit. 
H Eblers 


peccoecccencosesoccococess «+++ 1020121 12111202—12+-1— 13 
* No shooter can score more than a straight score—15. 


Oct. 15.—The following scores were shot this day, the shooting beirg 
for practice only: 


A P Houston......... soeseveseeeeeess so219211120111102111121211—21 
0112122102111111121111121—238 
1111121112 —10— 
ee eee cece se seseseees+12Q1212111210111112111110- 28 
111221221z1220111212 = —20—48 
E Hunter..... bbiniemseneueae 2111111122111112221 12010123 
11222102202121111112 + —18—41 
oS isaiiante + 0-2111120021121111211221111—23 
12121111112100121210 + —17—40 
FR Bissell... piabipierrneee o+++0+211022011122102—12-4.4— 


7} 
- 2 282111110220120—124 3— 
“111211222102190—1342— | Himalt. 


221201111121121 —14.4.3— } 
°012011111102120—11-+2—13 

















L M Hawiline... - 0001 22222022212— 11 13 
Chas Kern...... -100100201210212— 9+4—18 
Chas Morris. 


-220002102202020— 8+4-4 --12 
112210011121011 —12 
-001111011100012 -—9 


Chas Antoine. 








22°12101100w =i 
. 00.000 <s 
oes 100111112110228—124-4— ) 
"oan iuaeeneae— 1343 f limit. 
piavedasnabesnesueed B0OLIZtw | I 
ie kaas bab eivhans «++ 1110201001110w =—% 
5 nee - ° =p 
SPUROR. ceed ccccccces sseeee peeescceseces 121222x210 


—9 
* Place wins the October shoot. L. M Hawiline won the tie not 
shot off at the Sc ptember shoot. RaVELRIGG. 


Shooting at Allentown. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Oct. 16 —The scores made in to-day’s shoot of the 
John F. Weiler Gun Club were as follows: 










Events: Beesese#vwss® 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 2% 16 20 
- - 9 10 7 9 10 8 18 18 16 
Uimer - 5 7 6 6 5 10 12 123 16 
— 6 6 45 51018 7 ll 
soe owen w= 8 @ 8 
Walker. ° ° ee = 
Wood $< ib 





beraa oa aea 


Hufford, . ae Seen e 
The following live-bird scores were also shot: 

woe s: Brey, Acker and Beil 5; Ulmer and Weiler 4; 
No. 2, 7 liye birds: Brey and Weller 7; Fehr imer 6; Bel 
amare Te Brey ont ond Uimer 6; Bell ang 





ae ome ee & 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








The was a lovely bright sun making it very 

ant out of doors where the wind dida’t strike dbe. The tarts Gane o 
good lot, and carried shot in a most remarkable way, while Phil 
Lumbreyer’s “starters” sent the birds off from the trap in a manner 


hat is very seldom seen. Notwithstan the bright sun, the it 
at the eae eee. which pm vg & waters of Newark Bay, 
iD, 


was rather pu > ly when a bird rose quickly 
water bac with the good quality of the birds, 
accounted the com: 


ively low scores made. As far as shot- 
carrying qualities were concerned the birds which were drawn by 
Page, Duryea and Knapp in the 10th round (the shooters going to the 


score in order ders, each bird onl, just to 
oT pelt tee Meustary altar being contared SRL both barrdie tee 


none tae the score Page fee ant tan ae Galen 

wo score, : and Duryea 

with scores of 18 out of 20. The result of This day's 
three wins. Duryea will be away when the next 

two contests, those in November, take place. If he is to have another 

have to prevent Work from taking 

single v' 


Ee 


is, 

records show that out of a total of 287 birds shot at, only 186 were 
scored, an average of a fraction over 78 per cent. In the cup shoot, 
168 were shot and 30 of them lost. A feature of that race was the fre- 
quency with which Nos. 2 and 3 traps were pulled. No. 2 was pulled 
42 times, 12 out of the 42 birds esca; , two-fifths of the lost birds in 
this race leaving No. 2 trap. 

The way the traps fell to each shooter was as follows: 





No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. No.5. Total. 
WI iscccccvccsccecscccsese © 8 8 8 5 20 
naan 5 6 3 4 20 
3 4 5 7 1 20 

1 8 8 6 2 x0 

5 5 2 2 4 18 

4 6 2 1 2 15 

3B 2 8 3 8 14 

2 7 2 2 0 18 

2 3 4 2 3 14 

4 4 8 0 3 14 

34 42 38 7 7 168 


The scores in detail, which follow, tell the rest of the story. 


President’s cup race, 20 live birds per man, handicap rise, 50yds. 
boundary: 


Trap score type—Copyrightss95, by Ferest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Pa eee soe les eee tes 
x SLRELTEEA TO 
George Work (81).....0.4... 382 va PORTE ET TY CET 
beets e eee rere 
KAA KH. T TRAE e 
L T Duryea (82).....-...006. 2112012 IS 12221212 1-18 
FRET Ts RP EP hg Rm 
-THY -TeAA KACK 
J P Knapp (82)........ceee0 aes hk tee bee ayaa d 2-18 
See rea eidaaeneariee 
NATA MTARKEARS 
FOPAG WD eodsccvecescereBOVRIT VAS ey URaedT2y 2-18 
525348421522111212 
ART TRAAYSYS VO LETARS 
W HSBtafford (26)...........102012212121111110w —15 
$821128252214521 
HIATCALAITEAAILY 
#*Hart (25)...cccccccecseceseeet 22VOOZVVUILIZv2wW —l1 
é 145811521238815 
TRACES eS Stes 
*C M Chapin (80)............@1100122221102w —10 
2223223421241 
HE OPYERKANT 
*H A Butler (28).............10U1101112122w —10 
OP eet arose sta 
aA RMAPOSATR 
*W 8S Edey (28)....... oD bd bOsROaSCResw —10 
pes seeseces.*3 
AERTS 
WH Meade GB) ..cccosscsosBbbBOeeT CLOTIOW —9 
* Did not shoot for the cup. 
5 birds, were also shot off: 
The following sweeps, $5, Rot sXe, 2 9 
aA eK 
Work (31)... sits uid elze -—2 
HANA oieet xR 
Knapp (81)........secccccceceeeees@ 222 —B 012224 2 
eK TOTK 
Chapin (80)....secsecereeseeeeeeeed LOZ —3 2100 —2 
ARO a 
Page (30) ge as) aa —3 433 1—4 0 
et KT¢T3> 
Stafford (26).......ceeeeeees speoet O92 3 STS Ti. 
7 Mert TYRL + 
Duryea (81).....sceeeeeceeeeeeeees 212 -3 012124 1 
SVAN 
Edey (28)...sceceeeeeseecesereeser soeeee 2660 —1 
Sis 
Meade (28) ...csccceccecsesrceeees coveee le amg 
TV 
Butler (28)....secceecceeeeseeeee coerce lee —1 
BETTY 
Hart (25).ccccesscccecceee sense seeeee Oz20 —2 


first sweep Work won first money witb 5 straight. The ties 
onuae out of four were shot off in the cup shoot, Knapp winning. 
second hich followed the shoot for the t’s cup, 
ular win, Stafford shooting out all the 
with a clean score of 5 one-barrel kills. Includ- 

‘in the this made a record of 11 one-bar- 





same number. 
trecht shot withdrew, Larchmont man breaking his gun out to 
Lis Gad, and making the excellent score of 96 killed in the century.” 


MclIihany Won the Championship. 

Weir City, Kan.. Oct. 17.—The initial contest for the trophy em- 
blematic of the live-bird championship of Kan: do by the 
Business Men's Gun Club of this enterprising little city, was brought 
to a close to-day. 

It was not until the club had received the assurance of nearly all the 
shooters in the State, pledging themselves to partidteate in the con- 
test, ae upon them to hold a shoot of this kind, that the club 


0 off so important an event. Once having decided to 
hold the Shobe is set about for : 


thing possible was done to make 
out as large an attendance as possible. 


THE STATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


After having received the assurance of at least thir 
club an elegant coy in the shape of a soli 
charm, nearly the size of a b | 


for thesame. Every- 
oot attractive, so as to bring 


entries the 
gold watch 
liar. On one side of it, in the center, 
isa m embossed in gold; around the edge on a raised gold band 
are eight diamonds, The other side bears the inscription, “Live Bird 
Championship, State of Kanras,” on the outer rim. In the center is a 
monograr in raised letters com d of the initials of the Business. 
Men’s Gun Club. The trophy is both artistic and unique in design, 
something that the club as well as the winner may be proud of. Its 
actual cost was $100 65. ‘ 
That the birds should be of the best, the club engaged the services 
of Elliott Bros., of Kansas City, to providethesame. Mr. R. 8. Elliott 
was on the ground with an ample supply of first-class pigeons, the 
trapping of which he personally Caper iasd. The arrangements were 
modern, and such as are found only at up to-date shooting — A 
set of target traps were also running and a programme been 
arranged for them, but the entries in these events were very light; 
once the championship contest had begun all interest centered in it. 


LIST OF THE VISITORS. 


The attendance was not what the club merited; otherwise the shoot 
was asuccess. The weather was perfect, everything being in favor 
of the birds, which were as fine a lot as ever were trapped. These 
were charged for at the moderate rate of 18 cents apiece. 

The visiting shooters in attendance were J. W. Sexton, Leaven- 
worth, .; B.O Ranning, Atchison, Kan,: Geo. Stevenson and G. 
R. Hall, Waterville, Kan.; E. W. Hoffman, C. M. Sumner, J. L. Horn 
and H. T Leeman, Galena, Kan.; J. M. Hershey, Osage City, Kan.; 
Ben Best, Columbus, Kan. ; James Stevenson, Bonita, Kan.; Y. R. Kin- 
mouth and W. G. Sergeant, Joplin, Mo.; W. L. Haskell, Atchison, Kan. 

THE BIG EVENT. 


The big race did not begin until 8 P. M. on the first day, and it was 
about that time on the second day before it was finished. There were 
only thirteen entries, eleven of whom finished. Despite the small 
number of entries, the race could not have been more interesting if 
three times that number had participated. Taking the quality of the 
birds int> consideration, and the favorable wind, the shooting was 
nothing short of remarkable. Only 15 birds was shot by each contest- 
ant on the first day. At that time McIihany and Sexton were the 
ones whe had scored straight, while Hershey and Stevenson had each 
lost one. At the 25th round Mclihany and Sexton were still straight, 


— 


EBLE 





CHAMPION |W. W. M'ILHANY. 


and it became evident that the race would narrow down to the two, as 
their pearest competitor, Stevenson, was three birds behind. Not un- 
til the 30th round did either of ‘the leaders fail to score. Then Mcll- 
hany lost a hard driver from No. 5 trap that quartered 
a Tittle to the right. This bird was hit hard with both 
barrels, but flew out of bounds. Sexton had si 

luck on his 3ist bird and leaders were tied again; 
but only for a little while, as Sexton's 33d bird beat him out 
with the loss of a few feathers. He followed this up by slobbering 
an easy incomer that got over the dead line. This put McIihany two 
ahead. He was shooting in capital form, his time being excellent. 
His fast birds he was killing close to the trap, while on his slow birds 
and those which had an inco: tendency was cool and deliber- 
ate. Just when every one him to run out without losing 
apy more he lost his 47th bird. The next one was nicely killed, but 
his 49th, although knocked down in bounds, got out after Mac had 


expended all his strategy ia attempting to ve it. When this bird 
got away a went up from the crowd, whose sympathies were 
ali with the home man, as Sexton was again tied with him. After his 


little bad streak previously mentioned, he settled down and was doing 
just as brilliant work as Mclihany. Fate was against him, however, 
tor he ee et This was as hard a bird as ever left a trap 
and one 0! n escapes. 

As Sexton preceded tclineny. Ye was only necessary for him to kill 
bis last bird to win the trophy. He drew one from No. 1 trap that 
was equally as hard as the one that threw Sexton down. This bird 
towered and then quartered slightly to the right, escaping the first 
barrel; it was knocked down with the second, falling close to the 
boundary, being retrieved by Mr. Robert Elliott in a skillful manner. 
When the was over, & shout went up from the crowd 

‘among whom were a large num ladies); McIlhany being declared 
winner with the fine score of 47. 

Sexton of course finished second with 46, which is a very creditable 
score, for he tells me that altogether he had not shot at as many as 50 
pigeons vious to this shoot. Hoffman was third with 45, he missed 

6th, , 9th and 10th birds, and then killed out; his 291:bh, however, 
died out of bounds. Hoffman is also a new shooter, who began shoot- 
ing at the trap less than three months ago. Hershey, the veteran live- 
bird shot of. Kansas, finished fourth with 44. all, another new 
beginner from Waterville, was fifth with 43. Stevenson and Running, 
also new men at the trap, being next with 42. 

Dr. King and bad a bet on their respective scores. This 
was, however, changed to a year’s subscription to Formst anp STREAM 
when Goddard won, as he had just bought a new hat and was not tak- 
ing the paper, while the reverse was the case with the Doctor. The 
latter was not shooting in good form from the fact that he is a very 
busy man, being twice called away from the score to attend a sick 


patient. 
Mclihany’s win was a very popular one and justly so, as it was prin- 


cipall h his efforts that. the contest was brought about. He is 
one of Weir "s peg citizens and has done much to popu- 
larize the rt in Not only is he a good shot, but he can 
also on the subject. Anoth 


er reason why the 
managed the shoot 
ana was shooting under a strain ail the time. 

Sexton shot well through the whole shoot. He made the best aver- 
age in the target events and on the last day missed but one target. 

Tne following is the score of the championship contest in detail: 

Live bird championship of the State ot Kansas. Conditions: 50 live 
birds per man, A.S. A. rules to govern; entrance the price of the 
birds, optional sweep of $5: 

Trap score type—Copyright, 1594, by Forest and Stream Publishing Cc 
W W MciIibany 6545531424441553224245241 

aageebe MELSRANG Hesshy4s SAKAK 


jess, EC).......01 1221111 11122112212112 
SRR eee tear etetee 
K KAA K&TA 

TOSTOT BTS I74 SOT S 931 2 0 tea ar 






‘Ta. - ceed eae a eats 
‘ever,Smoke- # PISFRERARKATTASC 
less, EC)......... Tee elt 11 1BeieelTITTe Ti ia4e 
Sat teaeatae te anaes 
K mR? a CAKIR AL 
1717308001 185 09% 18 91914 bas 
ep Boy Sea tett ister 
‘arker, Smoke- Act FYVACSAS ~ 
less, EC)......... ESP SP VETER SCR ELT SERETS| 
514545343542342383382525485 
TATA TRAY 9929999 LI FE 
211¢012222422122211122111 1-45 
J M Hershey 222444138535325441128384234 
(Greener,Smoke- A MAT Y MLA SLIVAKESR LOOT 
) > 122LLS2ILVVLLZLiellwz12zvize 
Sean teeter ees 
BULRACCERAADAAKR AP a, 
SSiTouTaarrasisisiiia yee ec 
5 ae Smok «Morn PavibeateePattiittame 
(Lefever,Smoke- % RLECLHORN SA OTR 7 
u at POL PSESTOP See OeT Lh Naael 
4531433414815325132822455 
FARLTLRART ALAS RNAV ERR T SF 
2221111101210ev11111124222—4 
Geo Stevenson §4814411141515381341452551 
Lefever, New GRYPEEN ECR ETT LV 2T CT TYTRAR 
itro, DuPont) ..21221121212%0e1111012201112 
22155142432545135611244244 
RLERTRANETOSLARVA TACARS HS 
111211le0e1121e0ev102122012121—42 
B O Running 4124322423243154151855225 
(Swith, Smoke- TAATCEALYURYTYSHKK COAL ORK 
less, EC).........0111020021111111102¢11121i1 
§6434352312431415233251555 
PIRKALKAKAORTALTRALTACCCT 
1101111122111111121111001—4 
JL Horn 2235334415221254522181142 
(Smith, Smoke- CAOKEYATHIAGTAORST TCS CRRATA 
less, EC)........2022102112200e212112220102 
Lae pemetoeeeet tite 
APR LP - Ar APP 
19522921 £24 000 8 10880181 Ie 
G H Goddard 2335234454514433151112514 
(Parker, Smoke- | LTARK KR SR PTALCRAOSNKA LR ACA 
less, DuPont),...u01012120021221110e1222202 
SOR eee eee toate ete ened 
AKKTRTCAAACAR PAT LTA 
SOT IRL 1001088 TIO 2208 1 S18 oe 
G W King 22221425342133225441385218 
(Smith, Smoke- MARFATILTASALYALCR LAT 2s 
less, EC).......011L11101@e111002Z1¢200e1020eu , 
vRREAGA CEES REL ence 
RAMLSA Ar CTR? 
{Ties Si dee1enee rss bd i542 
B § Abbott 8538235113438314381451524254 
(Parker. Smoke- HARI TYP LVLTAASSOTAACRRT OR 
less, E C)........0001111111201001011202120 
Tere asnntl tenet tiation 
CRILAARKRRO A a A 
eee os 0sbdea Lebo d sooo te 
HC Calhoun 454452344281532 
(Greener,Smoke- | A-WLRESSVERSTR 
less, KF C).........0012122e2001021w. 
Ben Best 545442344248511 
(Lefever, Smoke- JSST PAS FSTHLENTY 
Jess, EC).........110101022021201 w. 
The following are the scores made ia the other live-bird events: 
No. 1: 0. 2: No. 8: 
BextON......ssccescocceceeees-+-ORlII—4 = 2111012—-6 = 112112211.1—30 
RUMDIDG,....ascsecccccsceeseres O02111—4 2111122—7 0221222200— 7 
Hershey-......accceccccceseeeeeJOIMI—4 «= 2221121—7 =: 101121211.1— 9 
G Stevenson.........sececerees 122I—5 2202110e—5 120019111.1— 7 
Kinmouth......... 12021—4 100011—3 110112121.1—. 9 
BBacsciseiccaece 1211-5 01e%122—5 —-112212202.1— 
I Stevenson.. -01101—3 1110000—3 001101012.2— 6 
Sumner.... .00111—3 0001110—3 + 0e1010021.1— 5 
t 12001—3 1100101—4_ -12022z121.0— 8 
Mclihany 2111-5 1el1111-6 281101101 2— 8 
Calhoun . -01111—4  1021120—5  122212221.0— 9 
Best ..... --10111—4 = 81211117 -—112111111.e— 9 
Lee eccccccccee 0011011—4 011212201 e— 7 
Hoffman eseece 1021101—5 +9 022121111.1— 9 
FHOPD. ccccccdecccccccccsccccccoes evcccce 2Zllele2-5  019210221.2— 7 
ROWETB, ccc cccccccccccvcccvescsesccesseee 1112212—7 012011220 2— 7 
King... cccccccscccccccccsccccceescsecss 0011202—4 111011112.e— 8 
God Sar cade a emeaiaenaligspiabceaegesaieiddiain siesteameestiaa eee oa a 
Abbott ....... aida marecinditia gundgedeusaaceuneasescss are 
Hamiltcn........ .++s ecgccncees ° 121221211.1—10 


No. 1 was at 5 live birds, $2.50 entrance; No. 2, 7 birds, $2, and No. 3, 
10 birds, $5. Ia No.3 Sexton won first money alone, as Hamilton was 
not in the sweep. 

TARGET SCORES. 


The scores made in the target events on both days were as follows: 





First Day. Second Day. 

Events: 1 23456 123465 

Targets: 151515151525 1515151525 Shotat. Broke, Av. 
Sexton,....12 1414121523 15 1415 15 25 185 174 (94.16 
Mclibany ..14 13 14 10 14 23 = 14:18 14 18 23 185 165 89.18 
Running....11 14 14141523 14 14 12 14 23 185 168 = 90 81 
Hall,.......11.. 11181121 1011 918.. 145 110 «(75 84 
Stevenson..12 .. 14141224 12111312.,, 145 124 «884.16 
Sumner,...11 915111318 12 14 12 10 20 185 13860-7851 
Hoffman .... 1415131224 13 14 15 15 2% 170 160 94.11 
Calboun,...14 12 15 15 15 21 wa an"ex Gaus 100 92 92 
Abbott D oe ce oc a2 oc 15 9 6 
Sargeant...10 14 13 13 13 75 68 8833 
Kipmcuth..11 .. 143.. .. 45 88 8444 
Best.......- 1414.,18.... on. a0 se He! oe 45 41 9111 
Horm......... 141418 .. .. oe co ‘ee 06 oe 45 41 91.11 
Leeman.... .. 111012 9 21 ce ee oe oe oe $5 68 74.11 
Ss Decale se ne fs 15 11 = 78.88 
Morrison... .. WO oc ce 05 o ee es ss 08 eo 15 10 = 66. 66 
, VR SF meee pp 100 69 #46469 
Haskell pee rare di, eh, i a 86 66 


15 13 
Pact R. Litzxe. 


The Honest Yeomen Do Up the Rochesters, 


Norts Greece, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The farmers win again. The last of 
the three matches between the Monitou Beach Rod and Gun Club and 
the Rochester Rod and Gun Club was shot yesteraay on the latter's 
grounds, the Manitou Club winning the last two matches. The Roch- 
ester Club considered themselves the champions of the State and in- 
vincible, but when they buck the “Honest Yeoman” from the 
rural districts, they find skill, pluck and endurance as weil as superior 
marksmanship to contend with which is hard to overcome, 







vane 011101100111011101 
OM ccc. cvcecocececcastasccosengseocesmnee 10111—14 
ao oo eee e22121101311101101111—17 
A Rickman.,..... evcce ee eee e82121011111101111111—17 


PRs cs descs scones eci«s 0591100111111101111111—-17 
iw cates Se sedekoudcutaatt a $222111011911111111111011—18 










BrOWD, ...0ceeeeeeees eee ««o17221101111011111110—17 
en Sasdaa nimmeatndceeran 11101131111111111111—19—119 
Rochester Team. 

Hicks eecccccceccese ++ .00101111111110111111—16 
Borst .00111001101111111111—15 
Wride. -01110111010001111011—13 
Mann +++ 11101110100011100111—13 
Hadkey eccceesccceceseeeeee42111110110111111111—18 
Griffito., ecteercee eccecccccccccccese » ©12121111111111101011—18 
QUIS, dvs ivecectsVedsveredcke eeeeeeeeeeot1101112111111111111—19—112 
Joan M. LowpEn. 





It is stated that the first team of the Emerald Gun Club, of New 
York city, that will represent that club in the Dexter Park shoot the 
latter part of this month, will be constituted as follows: L. H. Schorte- 
meier, Dr. G. V. Hudson, R. Phister, C. W. Fioyd and Fletcher Waiters, 
This makes a strong team, and the other clubs wil) have no easy task 
in defeating it. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Dayton Team Won. 


Freenotp, N. J., Oct. 12—Twelve-men teams from Dayton and 
New Brunswick, N. Sl met a similar number of men from the home 
club this afternoon. The team races between these three clubs have 
been very frequent, but the results are usually close enough to war- 
rant any amount of interest in a future contest. The Brunswick Gun 
Club arrived two men short, so it was agreed that those two men, 
aan ane Blish, should shoot off their scores at the next meeting 
ol} jubs. 

‘The men from Dayton, “farmers,” es they term themselves, made 
= —— total of 305 out of 360 shot at, the oe of 

Se eo 30 targets per man, unknown angies. Emmons 
and Van Dyke both made clean scores for the Dayton team, 
while three other. members rolled up totals of 27 eas 
and Voorhees led the Brunswick team with 28 each, Oakley 
ond with 27,G. 8S. McAlpin and H. H. Stevens, the secretary 0 the 
club, coming —_ with 26 to their credit. For Freehold, Burtis and 
Ivins scored 27, Hall and Snyder making 26 each. 

The totals show that if the two Brunswick men yet to shoot break 
straight, their club will win by three targets. The Dayton men, how- 
ever, do not feel at all nervous. The scores were: 


y ton. 
111191911111191112119111111111—30 
0 202020211212111111111111111111—30 
«ee 111011111111111011111101111111—27 

« -121111201111011111111111111011—27 
«  «-O11111011111111011111111111111—27 
«+. 201111101110111111111111101111—26 

. 011911011101111111101111011111—25 
«+ ©O11111011011111111101111011111—25 
.111011111111010111101101111101—24 
b eo ee++411011011110311101111111011110—24 

ee eeeeeeseeseesees Socecoses 111111111101010011000110111011—21 
woeeerovcesscecveccccvecocs 011001110100010010111111111011—19—305 

" Freshold 

svdevecceces eeececccscecces 111011101111111111111110111111—27 
«-111111010111011111111111111111—27 
©201113111111121111111111111011—26 
~~ -201111110111111101111110111111—26 
» » «©111221100111100111111110111111—25 

«+ «111111111100110110100111111111—24 
« »-201100011110111111111111101111—24 
«+ -111101011011111110011110100111—22 
«eee -110110110101110111100110111111—22 
001101111111111110111101110001—22 









oveevcccecocecses 110011101111101111110110001110—21 
BI cnvnesvvcsccccesenonctes 111101110110110111101010001100—19—285 
New Brunswick. 
Sparing ..... spevceees quevesesees 191111111110111111111111011111—28 
oorhees eo eee eee ee ed21211110191111111113111111110—28 


110101111111111111110111111111—27 
120111011111111011111111011111—26 
121011111111111111111010011111—26 
« «+ 112011111110011111111111001111—25 

° 7 3111111110111101101111111001101 —24 
011111001110111101001111111111—23 
+» 111101101110110100111911111101—22 

eye py eg ae 

Blish and Randali, two members of the Brunswick Gun Club's 
team, will shoot their scores in this race at the next nook 


New York German Gun Club. 


Tue New York German Gun Club held its regular monthly shoot on 
‘Wednesday, Oct. 16. There was a good attendance of members, eight- 
een putting down their names for the club shoot. The weather was 
: i bright, while there was enough air stirring to make the birds 
iv 
Four months ago the above-named gun club took in as a member L. 
H. Schortemeier, a gentleman whose name is enrolled on the roster of 
more gun clubs in the vicinity of New York city than any other two 
men. Schorty is a good shot at either live birds or targets, and has 
proved to the members of that club that he can win a badge ia about 
as quick a time as the conditions will permit. The club contest is at 
8 = birds; three wins are necessary before the first badge becomes 
Sognees perty of any one shooter. Schorty has shot for it four times 
and has now recorded the three wins required, winning the badge out- 
right on the above date. The first shoot he took part in was a cinch 
for Schorty. The rules call for a new member to stand at 21 + even 
with such an advantage, he had to hustle to win from Dr. V. Hud- 
son, who was conceding him 9yds., as demanded by the rules, the 
Doctor having two wins to his credit at that time. The next shoot 
resulted also in a win for Schorty, who was handicapped at the 25yds. 
mark. In the third shoot which he took part in his handicap was 
30yds.; John Schlicht won this time, Schorty’s last bird dropping 
= out of bounds. 
pe to a s match. Schorty, at 2 tied with 
neces ae at 2iyds. Ties are shot off at 3 birds, then miss 
and out, with Seoreasing } handicap. Schorty .won by killing his fourth 
bird from the 33yds mark. The scores were as follows: 


L H Schortemeier (30)..12222212—8 J Schlicht (80).......... 21102202—6 
M Bondon (21).........12221111—-8 E Weidman (25)........01111102—6 
Dr G V Hudson (30)... .21121201-7 J Radle (21)....... oe oe —6 
J Wellbrock @. eeeee-41202211—7 J Frazer (80)..... ++eee-11210010— 
H Thomford (30)....... 22220122—7 S C Edwards (30) .....,22001120—5 
P Leibinger (25)........11210221—7 A Busch (25) .......... 00211220—5 
J Setumecker (5).....01112111—-7 J F C Elfers (21)...... .02100022—4 
8 J Held (25)............ 11121110—7 F Kronsbery (21)...... 10100021—4 
A Schmitt (30)......... 22021101—6 J Messmann (21).......00000000—0 
Shoot-off of ties 

*L H Schortemeier......... 1221-4 _H Thomford,........ eooee RtlW—3 
*M Bondon........ occedllO—S PUAIRINgC?...ccccccccves ++-120 —2 
Dr G V Hudson ......... ~a? J Boesenecker ............+: > —0 
*J Wellbrock.............+: 8 J Held.... 


1221—4 
* Schortemeier wins first medal, Bondon second medal and Weil- 
brock third medal. 


Audubon Park Open to All. 
mee. N. Y., Oct. 16—Audubon Park open shoot, held every 
in 


esday. 
No. 1, 10 live birds, 2 moneys, 60 and 40 per cent., entry $5, American 
Association rules: 


111011e111— 8 A Krotz.... 


sescees 21121e2101— 8 
. --2212222111—10 BF Smith, 


eeesecees 221e212122— 9 








Edward .1212020223— 8 

No. 2, 7 live birds, ‘sg 50, 2 moneys, 60 and 40 per cent.: 
O Besser siseeos cecvccesees 22101le-5 A Krotz......cccccceee .leIlle—4 
BE BROS... cccccecccess 1112122—-7 BF Smith -.-lllee01—4 
E C Edwards............ 0211111—6 

No. 3, 5 live birds, $2.50, 2 moneys, 60 and 40 per cent.: ; 
oO 01122—4 A Krots,........ccccceeeed 00222—3 
H 21222—5 EC Edwards...... cococcer ERS 
B 11l2e-4 Meyers. 





F Smith. 22020 — 
No. 4, miss-and-out, 50 cents entry, 25 cents ‘additional for ak 


H Kirkover phnesweavccensss 1222e—4 EC Edwards........... 11112212—8 
BF Smith.............0..- 112le—4 O Besser............+0.- 11111220—7 

No. 5,10 bluerocks, known treps, unknown angles; entrance $1; 
American Association rules; 2 moneys: 


eee eeceeeeess 11101101017 Kirkover,.........-1011101101—7 


EC Edwards......... 0011111111—-8 BF Smith ,....,.....1111111011—9 
No. 6, same as No. 5: 

O Besser.........0.0+ 11110001117 _H Kirkover,.,........1101110101—7 

Edwards. es 1111001111—8 BF Smith,... .. seeves 1111111101—9 


No. 7, same as No. 6; 1 money: 
O BSSRER, ccvcereccsce 1111111111—10 B F Smith,.....,....1111111110— 9 
E C Edwards... -1111111110— 9 

No. &, 5 pairs ‘doubles, entrance $1, 2 moneys: 
O Besser epapetvave 10 10°10 10 11— 6 BF Smith.,...,..11 01 11 11 10-8 
E C Edwards..... 00 10 10 1110-5 H Kirkoyer....... 11 01 11 01 10-7 

The was rather a small attendance on acodank of the day being raw 
and cold and threatening rain; but those who did come out enjoyed 
the afternoon waft There is a shoot held here every Wednesda 
and o to all, so if there chance to be any shooters stopping over in 

0 that dey we would be pleased to have them “—. 
F, Suirz. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


* Tue October shoot of the Emerald Gun Club of New York cit; 7 

held on Tuesday, Oct. 15,27 members being present. Out of this 

number 5 scored t their 10 birds, while no less than 10 retired with scores 

of 9each. The names of the shooters, their handicaps and the score 
b one made, run as follows: 





GE Greiff (30)...... 10 J H Moore (30) 9 G Nowak (28) § 
Dr G V Hudson (28).10 F W Place (28).. 9 T Short (28)........ 8 
B Phister (30)........ 10 L, H Shortemeler 30) 9 J. Woelfel (25)..... 8 
geen 8 ia veeas§ Pears! 
sone roome > ——- wosses 
B Amend veseeeee 9 © Wash (28),..,,... 9 N Maese Disses @ 
W Amend (25) ....... 9 E Bell (28)......... 8 F Hanaiiten (2)... 5 
P Butz (28)........... L C Gehring (30)... 8 C Maesel (25)...... 5 
M Herrington (30).... 9 J N Maesel eevee 8 T Purcell (%)...... 5 


The Elizabeth Bi-Monthly. 


Tue Etizabeth, N. J., Gun Club held ite fourth bi-monthly shoot on 
Oct. 16-17. The weather on both days was all eee on be asked at 
this time of the year. The second day, live-bird 
“made-to-order” Kind, a brisk wind blowing all ph 
birds very materially. The attendance on both days was rr ecltiediy 
encouraging. 

‘Twenty-seven shooters took part in the target events on the first 
day, 2,160 being thrown during the day. The four best aver- 
ages were as follows: 

= at. Broke. Avi 

Dutch . 185 124 91. W Smith.. .150 130 

E Bick .140 125 89.2 Wyatt.....135 116 
The scores made by all the shooters were as follows: 


86.6 
85.9 









Events: 123456 7 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 15 20 15 85 10 10 10 10 
eee e Y e 
RUE cccicovcseet 9 910 6.. 12171898 8.. .. :: 
Wiesaiesti 9 714 81612161192 7°. 7! :! 
BREE be 6a BO 5 Seve 

9 6138 6161412112 6°. :): 

7 912 9151816111910. |. : 

SS PSS hea 

ee eee, i eee 

. 10 98 10 80 ii 17 14.21 9 52 IS! 

csc coe SOMTROES 5. oc 00 cs 

te ae ee se 18:14 19 14 22 10 “9 “8 10 

..1612Ww10.. 777 9 

-. 17 1417 18 18 1010 8 9 

Geek eee engi 

3. 

74 

44 

om 


No. 1 was at known angles; No. 4 was at traps in ‘reversed order; 
No. a system, use of both barrels; all the rest were at unknown 


*Thureday, Oct. 17, was, as stated above, a perfect day for shooting 
live birds. ‘As a natural ae the oy of shooters was quite sat- 
isfactory, 12 entries being o! = race. Amon oR 

resent were A. L. Ivins, _ Sigler, Mon 
Hiorrington, New. ¥ eae icin of the W. A. powder 

errington, New York, ve e 
Compton and Smith, of Roselle, oo Se Newark, ea ee 
The Elizabeth club was oo. Woodruff, Ross, 
ete. Charlie Heddon, of k, Sedan satisfactorily in eet neue 
of referee. The scores made were as below: 

No. 1: No. 2: 
1112211211—10 


-6 
evceves ve vevessR110122—6 


soceceveveccoeees 1202102021— 7 
seeeeeeeececeeees 2221122001— 8 
ee veeeeseees 0211121201— 8 


2111112111—10 
0102212111— 8 
22210020: 








WHERE. wcccesceececvcses Peccerecccccvccccccccseese 2220111000— 6 

No 3, live eee handicap, $10 entrance, birds extra 
Ivins (30).. ecccecsocccooesosecese cocese oa er bepeezeee221212— 2 
Batsch (23). ecccececeseses seeceee 22OVOV2 1 222I2222121—23 
a (9). 0see. eSecoconeset $201 120eezeee 21912111222 28 
ao 2 eee . eveeeeceeeestl 2112221 12212221 12021210—23 
988 (28 evccccece eeeeee eee -1011112211111211121011112—23 


Bile (B).. ace 


eee eeee 21211201 11822112211012111—23 
Sims (28).. azoorenons 


epbavacd 1112110211222120202222112--22 

.-12012211012121 112211021 12--22 

220222102022202—-21 

‘ . 012211221 1220121 12210012221 

Zwitlein (29),......c0.sssceeee « . .1112122020111122212110012—21 

OY veneeegecee spe eeoes2102011211210021112112110--20 

No. 1 was at 7 birds, $5, birds ‘included; No. 2 at 10 birds, $5, birds 
extra. 

From the above scores it will be seen-that Ivins did some cf the best 
shooting of the day, apart from winning first money alone in the big 
event with 24 out 2; 25. He miesed his second bird in that event, but 
killed his last 23 straight. In all he scored 39 out of 42 shotat. Aaron 
Woodruff made the same record, going straight in the two first events, 
but dropping three in the 25-bird race. Eddie Hill went aes in this 
event up to the close of the 19th round; he then dropped his 20th and 
25th birds. The purse was divided ne four moneys, class shooting, 
the scores paying as follows: 24 paid $48, 23 paid $7.20, 22 paid $12 
and 21 paid $4 very shooter but one got money out of the purse. 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


cone, | Va., Oct. 14.—The regular week!, om of the Lynch- 
burg Gun = was held this afternoon. The club entertained as its 
oe: N. E. Money, of the American E. C. Powder i io 
Bartlett, of _ Co., of Buffalo. 
Keller, of the U. 8. Sedsranieshe-she? <4 being 
short—the club did its best to en things pleasant for the visitors. 
Members of the brotherhood should remember that it is always a 
pleasure to the wie eee ke ne pen gp A 
we endeavor at all times to make their stay among us pleasant and 
enjoyable. From the following scores it ~y be noticed that Noel 


Money broke 115 out of 125, Captain t being second with 113 
ee A out of the same number. Scores: 


No. = 
Bartlet . -1101111111110100011110111—19 
Terry... +++ ee+e0110001111011010111011012—16 

« -1110111111101001111111110—20 
° 7" '0101111011101101111111100—18 
N E Money. .1111110111101111111011111—22 
eee eee02211001111111111010010110—18 
ecooees 1111111111101011001010110—18 


eee eeeeeeeneee Re teeererereeees 


1101011110110110111111111—20 
1101112111111110011111111—22 
1011101111101001001101010—15 
1101111111111111111111101—23 
1011001101111010110011101—16 
1011101111111111100111111—21 
-0011110101100010110111111—16. 








No. 4: 
0111111119111111111110111—23 
1111110010010010001110011—14 
0111111111101101111000111—19 
1111111101111111111110111 —23 
1111101111111111111111111—24 
0111111111111111111010111—22 
1010111010111100011010110—15 
0010111010101000011110011—13 
0 poceerceccceresccccocs + »+1101100111111110011110101—18 


seceeeecscceececeeseeceeeeestMN219201111111111111111—25 
+» 1000011011111111111101111—19 
+ -2100111101101101101111010—17 
° oo eee ee ©L121191011111111101111111—23 

seeeeesee-eeeeee+hl11101111110111100001010—17 
-1111010111111011111111101—21 
eeeeceeeeseeecedl11000000110110111001111—15 
MOOFPMAD .,,....0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeedL11110101100111110110111—19 


. ~ 


ee 01111111111111111111111110—24 

-1100011101111000011111011—16 
.1111111011110110011111110—20 
.1101111110011011111111001—19 
1111111111011110111111111—23 
,0001011111110110111111100—17 
a" . - .-0111111001101001110110100—15 
Stearns, . .. ..1010011010110010010011010—12 
Moorman......... 







see eeeeeeeeeeeee 





Jerseyville Scores. . 
JERSEYVILLE, IIL, Oct. 15.—Following are the scores made in sweep- 
a aes The birds were a good, strong lot, a large 


feo rning their tails to the score. A strong was 
ing a American Association rules: 
oe - 10 live birds, 


‘entrance: 
++ e+@811202120—8 BOI -cesevevsnsnsoss eS 
eee a. 





ebb.. 

— 3, 10 live birds, $2 entrance: 
Felter .........++++++-1021100010--5 Potter 
Dundson. ..1111010221—8 Greene. 
Webb.. 


All ties divided. ‘These scores are rather lo 'w because the boys have 





allowed their ~uns to of late. However,.there is talk of re- 
organizing the cun mb, on and then fthe boys intend to make great 
scores at bluerock traps. 8. HanskEu. 


Shot at. Broke. Average. . 


No. 2: , 
1111101111111101111011111—22 





Cook County Trap-Shooters’ League. 
LAST SHOOT OF THE SEASON. 


ee, & Iul., Oct. 19.—The closing contest of the Cook County 
eae "League took place to-day on the grounds of the Gar- 
Gun Club. weather was cold, chilling a Sone cor 
through before he had finished his score, the wind too won 
making the targets hard to hit. The shooting of the Eureka team in 
that high wind was of the champio jionship order, as it broke 134 out of 
150 at unknown angles, or an average of 89.3, scoring the 
humber broken in a league shoot to date. eld 
segond with iat breaisan average of 38. 


aie tests at are closed for the season, but it will 
probably have some live- shoots provided for in its constitution. 
Scores in to-day’s race: 


Eureka. 
Goodrich,....... wecccccnccncccce cpccndPeeeeRenaseReeeeeneanaen=—aD 
Stannard, , . eee 1011011111111911111101111 
BEE. vascccsescsoccces « 1111111111111111111101110. 













BEI. soreesscreeneeee eeeee eee +-1011111111110111110111111—22 
ereceeccceeness «eee ee eL10111110011901011111111—20 
eeesesceces ee eee esse ese 1011120110119111111111001—20—184 
Hicks, . 0111111111111011110111111—22 
Richey 1111110111010111111111011—21 
Hodson .1110100011011111111111111—20 
Petty..... 1111111001101011111111011—20 
Von Lengerke 1111111101110110011111110—20 
AF ..00 1011011110110111110111110—19—122 


Fox..... «+ -1111101111111011111111110 —22 

. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed10111111010110101110101—18 
BEE. ccvcccscscesscvenceces eee eeeeeee4121110110001111101010101—17 
Lowrey.... eo eveeeeeeeeee o1210100111110010111010111—17 
Cooper ......e.eeee eeceeerese ee - 010110010107 1111110011010—15 


Pei cciscunicaccicsconmesmerice *22770110010111000011011010110 —13 102 
W. F. pe Wo tr, Sec’y. 


Cobweb Gun Club. 


New Yor«, Oct. 17.—The members of the Cobweb Gun Club held 
their first ao medal shoot to-day on their new roe at tear 
chester, N. C. L Burgess, the veteran pigeon sho 

‘D. C., acted as referee. The weather was bright ase 
with a high northeast wind. The scores made were as follows: 





Gass & Gipdn. ). 
GE Grelff.............0...28222—5 J Fay........... seeeeeeseeelIQ00—3 
J Loomis,.............+...11021—4 P McKeon.,....... os eeeeee BL200—8 
7 eens... eeese ose 10181—4 OC Zahn........... seeeeees 12100—3 
FL Hy cuconchccsnosca Da E P Miller............+++..000W 
J FRO. ssccornrevencen ES Bs ‘ o 
Class yds. 
12112—5 P Pell,. 














P Bem Orta, ..00.cccccvecess 
Doi 






In Class A Greiff won the medal and the ris 
medal and special prize went to F Hendrick on shoot-off, as he 
killed 3 straight; Donnelly and Kerker each missed 1 of their 3 tie 


birds, while Jarvis lost 2 out of his 8. Bannon won the Class C medal 
from his solitary opponent, while R. Magee won the Class Z medal 
with 3 out of 5, rb detention ‘eating seven other shooters in his class. 





Manitou Wins at Rochester. 


ESTER, N. Y., Oct, 16.—The Rochester Rod and Gun = shot 
pans dee with the Manitou Gun Club. The teams 
mn men each, 20 targets man, unknown ee “Manitou 
1 scoring 119 to 118. Rochester was unable to put her 
the field owing to the ‘absence of several of her best team 
shots. The scores made were: 





LOWGEN, ........scescesceececegeees cones ee e01110110011101110111—14—119 
Rochester. 


eee ee12011211111111111111—19 






Griffith....... os sbobesckcbobets .11111111111111101011—18 
BEOIRAT..c00cese eeeeeeeeeeeeee ce eLL111110310111111111—18 
Ponetevevess? pobeVakspebctel 00111011101111111111—16 
DD iisteence socecce ennce SOME —3 
BAER .cceccscceseses seusbennd .-11101110100011100111—18 
Wride....... .01110111010001111011—13—118 


John Lowden and E. D. Hicks shot off their tie in the summer prize 
shoot. The shoot-off was productive of some good scores. Each —_ 
shot at 25 targets. The first attempt resulted in a tie on 22 each, the 
second found os with 24 to Lowden’s 22. 


Second tie: 
Hicks... .....1111101101111111110111111—22 1111111111111110111111111—24 
Lowden. eee 02110111111111111101111110—22 ene: 4 


Hicks. 


Saturday with the South Side. 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 19.—In excellent weather, several shonters a 
in an appearance at the traps of the South SideGun Club. Over 1,000 


targets altogether were thrown during the 214 hours of shootin; The 
following shows the scores made: _ » 
Events: 12345678 4. ll 123456178 
Breintnall... 8 6 4 7 8 8 6 8 Burbridge.. 99109 9.,. 
meee BES oS oS ee sevee ° Dine ba “bp ied Sas 
eae ees om 88. 
—— seks ek Ee one ek ea indies ks. 06 oa as ce 
Green.......9 8 9 8 6 8 9 6 DD Terrill. 3 72. 425 2 2 ., 
Bien cot OY OTS 
Team race: 
TROIS cccccecccccecseccece ececece ee «1110101111111101111111111—22 
Seinen coves sonsen.enncne voce sonnss conver EMAAR RAE a aaEEaIEE oe 


Biren astbosnosctes seese eseee 


a ggeece 
Brein 


ee eee eeeee121111111110111111000011—20 
eee 1000101011111111011111001—17 
VUUUI2351110011111111011111111110—21 
os eeeeeeee0111011110110111111110110—19—117 
TETEEEE0110111101011111101111111—20 
eecee ++» -0101111111110111111110111—21 
ee eee eee 001911111111111110111111—23 
eeeeeeeee4211112111101101111111101 — 22 
Youn ee eeeeeee2110001111111010101111111—19 
>, 7 isitapastagsgadeeaeeeenteg SAR -1010111100101001111000101—14—119 
Match for birds, ‘expert rules 
, OO eae aeceeceaess vveeee4011111111110111110111001—20 
+e eeee¢101101011111011111111000—18 
seeeeessecceeeeeseceseeeesO111111010110100110011000—14 
SECRETARY. 







Geo: 
Osterhout. .. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Among the Ozarks.” 


“Tae Lanp or Bia Rep Appies” is an attractive and  Seteventing 
book, handsomely illustrated with views. of South Missouri pesouey. 
including the famous Olden —_ farm of 8,000 acres in Howell coun! 

It to fruit raising in that great — belt of America, 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value, not only 
to fruit-growers, but to every farmer and home-seeker for a 
farm and a home. Mailed Address J. E. Lockwood, 

City, Mo.—Adv. ; 





we Catalogue. 
a — 2 Gone Goaiee. rifle, or anything connected 
with shooting, , 11 Warren street, New 
Fork, for hs catalogue. edase ot dha al goods are ex- 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“No ene Fon,” Trenton.—You may hunt uitil Dec. 15, After that 


no more 

Doz, New York.—Is it to sell State in the open sea- 
son between Aug. 16 and Jan.1? Ans. No, the law only the 
sale of game w has been shipped from a point least 300 miles 
from the State of New York. 
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it will give us great pleasure to forward a copy of our catalogue to any 
one who “goes a-fishing.” Some people charge for their catalogues, some 
charge for the postage, some charge for both. We are more than willing to 
give away our catalogues and prepay postage on them. No angler, after 
looking at the catalogue, can resist buying from us or from our trade- 
customers all the fishing-tackle he can aftord to pay for. That is where we 
get back a good deal more than cost of catalogue and postage. 


Bis. ene Bt Se 


SF Bestpaid for BE 
BY MARBURG BROS.Burmone. ro 18 Vesey Srreet, New York City 
> 


fee MEA R STEERS HAS WoRMsS.._-=, 


Sand Wotms, x2c. per dozen. White or Blood Worms, 25c. — dozen. 











prices and incconsing the quality Increcnes ony Teintas ey Lae I find by experience that putting down the —_ No. C—-Special lot of extra fine nickel plated, raised , multiplying reels with click and drag, and 
One lot of Split Joo Fy and Baas od teas seer a screw off oil cup, 40yds., 58c.; 60yds., 68c.; 80yds., 78c ; 100yds., 88c.; 1b0yds., 98e. 
Bam Bass Rods ai These Rods 
Sarl iesonturaion banat agen rouPa Hate Up- compicio weed form and tt | iadara mr slr Rn ss os” Wand wed blot loss, 0 oa, He ath Wt ot oe 
Sagan coe Pines Some etna eth of odeare: OU Oe, on. fu eacsund ear lien ones ig 
Siete one wort. — Se gp rhage’ ats and weights of Bass es are: "sist ; 9oz. ; 3 A special lot of Trout Flies at 16c. per doz. Sent by mail, 1c. per doz. extra for postage. 
by inal on Feet of pric id extra for postage. ° —_ A special lot of Bass and Pickerel Spoons at 5c. each. Sent by mail, ic. extra for postage. 
o. H.— o' ree and nickel, raised p reel, with balance handle and All kinds of Hollow Point best quality hooks, snelled to single gut, 10c. per doz.; double gut, 15c 
a eietor atin ve. ees Seyés , 780 $ are 88c.; noose. 9 See. mae of the above reels sent by =all per doz.; treble gut, 20c. per doz.; four-ply, Se, per doz. Sent by mail, mail, fo. p per doz. extra for aan 
recei extra for postage. 300ft. braided linen reel lines on blocks, 40c.; 300ft. hand made linen reel lines on blocks, 9 thread, 38c 
fe. Eee A iefet bas’ rubber oni and nickel, raised Pillar, click reels, 40yds., 48c.; 60yds.,58¢. Sent by | Sent by mail, 3c. extra for postage. 
matl price ‘or postage. Brass box swivels, all sizes, Nos. 1 to 12, 15c. per doz. Sent by mail, ic. per doz. extra for postage 


Open evenings until ean “CENT STAMP FOR 74 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL LIST NO. 4. 
Seen eonet.) J. F. MARSTERS, 51, 53 & 55 Court St. Brooklyn, N.¥ 
“THREE IN ONE” : : THE 


ee BURGESS” GUN. 


Removes Mast, A Garellant and 
(2-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN. 
Latest. Quickest. Simplest. Safest. 








avn ZOvVeL 


ventive. It Lubricates, and will 
not Gum or Harden. Samp.e sent 
* for five 2-cent stamps. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


111 B’ 
G. W. Cole& Co., New vor 


REGISTERED. 







LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine pad Fine Shestng ie. 


The “Burgess” is a close, hard 


Middlefield, Conn. 
shooter, and is unexcelled for con- 
A New Authority on a New Fish. al of operation and effective 


The LEAPING GUANANICHE service both at the trap and inthe 





x ) Double Hits in 1-8 Second. Three Hits in 1 Second. Six Hits 
in less than 3 Seconds. 
For Ci. -Jar and Information, address 


What It Is ; BURCESS CUN CO., - Buffalo, N. Y 
— eee - 151 Blue Rocks, unknown angles, broken straight by B. A. Bartlett with a “Burgess,” in open 
AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. tournament at Rochester, N. Y., September 26th, 1895. 
eave SW eee 
— *“wWour Opportunity’ 
_ To secure BETTER VALUE than any other 
STANDARD AMERICAN - MADE HAMMERLESS GUN 


At double its cost. 


Nature’s Disinfectant, oo at oC and Germicide, 






CONTAINS HIGH THERAPEUTIC. PROPERTIES. HEALING, CLEANSING, SOOTHING. F OREHAND ARMS C0. 
The noes Hygenique Fluid 107 West 37th Street, New York, June 8, 1895, 

id 
ri eeaP aut unre wand imperil Hygonique Pi and bars fount an orclent dafeetnt 0 Double-Barrel 


(From Mr. Frans F. Dox, Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn.) Hammerless Guns. — 


Dear Str: I have very t pleasure in & testimony to the efficacious manner in which your 
disinfectant does its work. I have used it both in the = the house, and I consider it the most 
Pleasant and most powerful disinfectant I have ever = shall recommend it to all 

Yours respectfully, FRANK TF DOLE, tn Prealdent American -Terrier Club. 


Used at National Cat Show, Madison Square Garden. To be obtained at all 
Druggists, Fifty Cents and One Dollar per Bottle, or of 


THE IMPERIAL HYGENIQUE FLUID CO., 61 Beckman St., New York. 


Send for Sample and Descriptive Circular. 


4 FACTORY PRIOE, $80.00. 
MODERN SHOTGUN S. $30.00 Bored for both Nitro and Black Powders. 


4 
By W. W. GREENER. Price $1.00. Other Guns and Ammunition proportionately less than regular prices. 
Send two-cent stamp for Special Gun List, No. 601. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York. CHAS. J. GODFREY, 11 Warren Street, New Yorkt 


er 
THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO.,. 


P. 9. Box 4102. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. Our Latest Model, 1604. 
Send for Catalogue, free of charge. : THE NEW IDEAL RIFLE. 


3O-3O SMOKELESS 
ene es pan MARLIN MODEL 1893. 


a HIGH VELOCITY. GREAT PENETRATION. FLAT TRAJECTORY. 


Made in all lengths and styles of barrel and magazine, straight and pistol grip, regular or TAKE-DOWN. List price for rifle with octagon, 4 octagon or round barrel $23.00. 
Take-Down $5.00 extra. Write for catalogues to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, - - . New Haven, Conn. 
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. So simple in text that you may know the law at a glance. 


NITRO Game Laws in Brief 


ae SS AR "7 ro | D CG ES UNITED STATES AND ‘CANADA. 


Gives the sections relative to game and fish seasons, limit of size or num- 
ber, non-residents, tra’ rta- 
tion, etc. All in brief, but full 
enough for the practical guidance 
of sportsmen and anglers. Care- 
fully compiled, and shorn of ver- 
biage, by CHas. B. REYNOLDS 
of Forest and Stream. The Brief 
is a standard work of reference. 
Handsomely illustrated with 


ot par) : - wenty-five half-tone engrav- 
The CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO. MOL ON Ss SE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Price 25 Gents. We send it postpaid. All Sportsmen's Goods dealers sell It. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


C. B. WwW ILK | NSON, 318 Broadway, New York. 
42 John Street, I New York. 


Manufacturing Jeweler. 


MEDALS AND BADGES 
A ‘SPECIALTY. 











Are Excelled by None. 


We are filling orders for all kinds of Nitro cartridges, and what is more, we 
are filling them quickly. Ask your dealer for them. 
Our prices are strictly up to date. 








RR RRA ARR 


- 





RAR 





A Man from Corpus Christ, 


OR THE 
Adventures of Two Bird 
Hunters and a Dog 
in Texan Bogs. 





free of charge. 


The Spaniel and its Training. 


PRICE $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








By Dr. A. C. PEerrce. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 257 pages. Price $1 £0. 


The mcst original book of its claes, Full of quaint 
conceits and the charac’eristic humor of the 
Southwest. 


FORE3T AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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TOvrevrnnrvernrenvreveesvesrreversvreerenraeetverreereeeneesenersrteneererraeenererretre(tt NNW 
FOREST AND STREAMS OUTDOOR SCENES. 


FROM ORIGINALS IN WATER COLORS AND OIL, PAINTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE FOREST AND STREAM, 








AS PREMIUMS. 


We have prepared as premiums a set of four beautiful 
and artistic reproductions of original paintings of realistic 
outdoor scenes. The art wrrs is the best obtainable 
in New York; the pictures are rich in effect and are 
intended for framing. They are done in 12 colors, 
The yacht race is from an oil painting; the others from 
water colors. The scenes are shown in the small cuts 
herewith, The plates are 143/x 19in. The pictures 
are sent both to mew subscribers and to old subscribers 
upon renewal, on the following terms: 


Forest and Stream one year and the four pictures, $5: 
Forest and Stream 6 months and any two pictures, $3. 





If subscribing for 6 mos. designate by title the two 
HE’S GOT THEM. pictures desired. Single pictures will be sold separately, 

price $1.50 each, or the set, $5. Remit by express or 
postal money ore 


Prevereeeeraeenereenneenenenveeren inert 


BASS FISHING AT BLOCK ISLAND. 


der, payable to 
Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 
318 Broadway, 
New York. 

The pictures 
are sent by mail, 
postpaid, wrap- 
ped in tube. 

Copies of them 


VVVAVPVTVVTEVTEVEVTHHTT ETHIE SPOUSES 


may be seen at 
this office, and 
inspection is in- 
vited. 





JACKSNIPE COMING IN. VIGILANT AND VALKYRIE. 


WLLL LNT M LLL LN NALA M UMA UNA ANA AA MA Ndd bd dkd dba dd dab ddd ddd Add 


ANreyreveeevereeneeenaneeveren rity 


TAMAAY Ud 
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Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


Cheap for Cash! 


100,000 
LOADED SHELLS 


Fishing Tackle Manf’rs. 





THE MANY GOOD FEATURES» 


oF THE 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rod 


have beeome better known during the past season than ever before, and 
tLe dem: nd for these rods has ineosaned greatl: 


y. 
Have added two rew styles to our line for 1896. - st say the word and 
we will send you a copy of our catalogue. It is fr 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
P'ease mention this parer. Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 


Did You Ever Make a 


FISHING ROD? 


We all of us th'nk more of our own hardiwork 
than of the same article purchased rady made, 
besides the making of it is pleasant amus« ment and 
you can then have exactly what you desire, «hich 
you can not always buy. We have all the requisite 
helps. 

Genuine Bethabara Wood, % % 1 l4in. tq 
Per piece, 4ft long........+..+ {5e. 706. 85c. 1.10 each 


Rod Mountings in sets, including Sc!id Reel plute 
tip ends, Guides, Fer: ules ard Butt Cap for threc- 
piece red with Extra Tip, 











ESTABLISHED 1867, 


N : ‘ 33 nae c \e- 
een ee so BE VOM HOFE 
Per 1000 Per 100 gv > “er ° , 

$9.99 i2Ga 99c. ne soe wf = oa eo 95-97 Fulton St., N. Y. 

3 Drams Powder—1 Ounce Shot No, 8, DEALER IN HIGH GRADE 
Send fer 186 gun catalogue Or ae oe FISHING - TACKLE. 
T ae H H KIFFE C0 ¢ = gx Send 4cts. in stamps for r10-page illustrated catalogue. 
. . 9 ertinlemttentiihensssiviid diss tia tit a= _ Sentane. eae heme eaeetiateted on - 


$23 Broadway, - - New York. 





Trout. Ri Sea. 
TRSRGE, . cccccccctasecesece 50c, 0c. * "Be, per set 


Finest German Siiver, 3.00 3.50 4.00 perset 


Send for our 100-page Illustrated Price List of 
Tackle and Mountings by mail for 10c. in stamps. 


MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 
(Successor to A. B. fu1ptey & Son), 
503 Commerce 8t., Philadelphia. 
EST GRADE TAC 


PRICES =e eat ence [oan appli- 
tion. S. WESTWOOD & SON, Wilmette. Ill 
(ERE EE Ne NN ER Sm 


DO YOU WANT 
SPORT ? 


If sc, try “SHANNON’S” SPECIAL 
HAND-LOADED SHELLS. 
“NONE ARE BETTER.” 
12-Gauge......... $2.25 per 100 


10-Gauge......... $2.75 per 100 
Send for a sample hi ndred. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 


Hardware, Gun-, Fishing Tackle, etc, 
1020 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


J. B. MacHARC, JR., 


ROME, N. Y., 





Aut oF Extra Fine Quatity.t 


— wy 
ar 
Finest Gun Catalog ue issued. sent on Fa ang ee Dy 
of 4c A full lin line o cle, 
Collars, 8 Sporting and star tic Goode a Ls Le) 


JOHN woop, JR.» WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO THEs 
76 Washington Street, Boston, Mi 


UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO. SILK 
BARGAINS IW GUNS. 316 Broapway New York. Lt SH EC, S. @ 








and wind-gauge sights, octagon barrel, pistol grip, 
shotgun butt, 9ibs. weight. Price $15. 

1 Scott & Son 10-gauge double gun, side snap, 82in., 
10ibs., rebuunding locks, straight grip, laminated 
steel barrels. Cost $125. Will sell for $25. 


J. P. DANNEFELSER, AWZ VA WY 







AGENT For B. OC, MILAMS’ Good Trout Flie Bass re Lake 
Celebrated ¢ 
Kentucky Reels. 














9 Chambers Sircet, New York A INS Manufacturer of every descr of fine Fishi 
— —_—— U\\ MUS 8, FISHING TACKLE, BICY- Tackle, Trout, Bass ard on Flies in 
ONCE TRIED OLES, TENTS, LAWN ‘TENNIS, MUSICAL variety and cf very best . Bend for lists. 
° INSTRUMENTS, SPORTING GOODS, &c. [Illustrated Catalogue, with low cash prices, sent-on application to those Me ee — , black _—— squir- 
ALWAYS USED, | mentompe Zonet sro erecan JAMES H. FISK, 163 Adame St-. Chicago, 1il- | Tug geese and herons; the bar f trom wood 
ducks; the crest and of the golden 
phones eee from fine birds of all 


Good in hunting or fishing. 
Send for circular. 















ana neveiving sea | THE LAYMAN PNEUMATIC SPORTING BOAT, 


THE IMPROVED 


“EXPERT” 


REEL. Three sizes. 





. BOYD, 
S2IgiehartS8t, St. Paul, Minn. 








’ At all dealers. 
The Trapper's Guide A. F. Melssetbach 
A Manual of Instructions for Captaring all Kinds & Bro., Mirs Wy | 
of Fur- —, Ss ee oS Newark, N. J. 
hints on life in the woods, narratives of Trap- 
—~h  B and spo oo aw ATALGGUE 


or GU - AND 
It is the safest, htest and most com SPORTING GaODS 
boat on ee — of ae ee! 15Ibs., = enaly nated 

and can be carried hen collapsed 





& 
ping whether it be .muskrats or bears, bilnd, Cc ory ters. §) ara 
should be this complete. manual of in- ; ied for hunting and fishing” ‘Being paddled ty NOW, READY. 
7 the hands ure left fres to handle etther rod UNUSUALLY eAoY RICE 
Ninth edition, Cloth. Ilustrated{ Price $1.00. or gun. A. sucose  overy way. “8 amo made with full length wading pants.” For creular and further SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR COPY. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 00., ACENTS WANTED. E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST- Louis, 
* — ——_—_—$—$—$5—— 


Nassaa Ptrects NEW Y¥ 


a _JA. G._Spalding & Bros.; (#JRRESCGHa a... 





Avenue Hi 










reaoe pommel MARK [*. FRANKENBRAU AND | 
A oe “NUERNBERGER BEER. 
FOR SALEAT ALL HOTELS AND GROCERIES. 


“"  FrHoLLENDER &Co. 
115-119 ELM ST,NEW YORK,SOLE AGENTS. 


DEER AND ELK PARK ENCLOSED WITH PAGK WOVEN WIRE FENCE, 


This fence is especially adapted for Game Preserves. It is Elk high, Buffalo strong, and Fawn tight. 30 trees mile will do for ts. We furnish eve 
thing bus the trosn and ovatress to build any aanoumt from One te one hundred millon as matter white the tay of land, Write {or pons. We furaah every 


PAGH WOVEN WiRD FHNOE COC. Adrian Mich. 















vi 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











Ammunition, etc. 


Orange “‘Extra’’ Sporting. 





BLASTING POWDERS 


a6 a) eR A esl 


MILITARY 


ane): rs E TT ert AND 
SMOKELESS POWDERS 





Orange “ Extra’ Sporting. 310 THOS. J. CONROY, 310 
Fine Fishing Tackle 





im DY PONT’S 10. 
GUNPOWDER. 


Du Pont’s 


SMOKELESS POWDER, 


The Safest, Strongest, Quickest and 
Cleanest Nitro Powder in 
the World. 


LOADED SAME AS BLACK POWDER 
Directions on Every Wrapper. 

Du Pont's Rifle 

Du Pont’s Choke Bore 

Du Pont's Trap Powder 


Marked V.G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick. 


Du Pont’s Eagle Ducking 


Du Pont's Crystal Grain 


Suxp PostTaL ror CATALOGUE. 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


32 Pine Street, New York. 
2S 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, i889, 
And the Chicago Exposition Award. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


& BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN 18S 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 
ALL READY FOR USE AND REQUIRES NO MIXING. 


i The Cub 
Cocktails. 


MANHATTAN, 

MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND CIN, TOM Q:N, 
VERMOUTH, and YORK. 
For the Mountains, 
Camping Party, 
Yacht, Picnic, 
Fishing Party, 
Summer Hotel, 


or the Seashore. 










D We guarantee these 

|| Cocktails to be made of 
| absolutely pure and well 
fi] matured liquors, andthe 
i} mixing equal to the best 
#| cocktails served over 
any bar ip the world. 
i Connoisseurs agree 
| that of two cocktails 
made %f the same mate- 
rials and proportions,the 
one which is aged must 
be the better. 

For sale on the Dining 
| and Buffet Cars of the 
principal railroads of the 
TInited States, 


Avoid imitations. 


For sale by all bruggists and Dealers, 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprietors, 


39 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Conn,, 
and 20 Piccatiliy. W. London, England, 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 


WM. MILLS & SON’S 


STANDARD BRAIDED LINES, 


Braided Silk on 50-Yard Blocks, Two Connected. 


Cc D E 
$500 «$400 8=6§8 80 


F 
$270 


G H 
$200 $2.00 per 10 yards. 


Braided Silk re ee Casting Line on Metal Spools. 


33% $3.00 $2 20 
1.25 


H 
$2 30 100 yards. 
1% a 50 yards. 


Standard ainanadl Fly and Bait —_— 


ore 7 86 Bi $ ry per yard. 
Doubis Tape-ed........... 9 . 7 per yard. 


These Standard Lines bave never been equalled for quality 


special prizes wherever exhibited. 


WM. MILLS o SON, 


7 Warren Street. 






Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Pivot 





a . ~ 
Style of No. 675, 





No. 550, Plain Double Sole......... 


Silver King Reels# 


New York 


and Camping Goods. 


310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Rubber Click Reels, 


Hercules Waterproof Fly Lines, 


Metal Center Waterproof Fly Lines, 


Patent Snoring Fly Book, 
__ Silver King Lines. 


World Renowned Leaders and Flies. 


Acknowledged to be the best in use. 


Reels, back sliding click (steel spring and 
ratchet) with patent adjusting pivot cap. 


These reels can be procured at the lead- 
ing Fishing Tackle stores. 
reels bear my name. 


All genuine 


I do not sell at retail. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


To properly enjoy your 
hunting trip this fall, 
you must take good care 
of your feet. Our Moc- 
casins will make you 
comfortable. 

sees csncsmneid $3.75 per pair. 





“ 600, Double Sole, with cone-head nails............. 


“ 6:5, Extra Half Sole with Hob Nails................ aso 
“ 250, Boot Moccasins, Extra Half Sole (with hob nails) 6.50 “ . 


MOCCASIN E—Ornr special dressing for sportsmen’s boots. 
: leather scft, pliable and waterproof. 


Makes the 
Price, per box, 25 cents. 


Hunting Coats and Fishing Tackle. 
DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue on app!ication. 


For Every Pipe 


Prices: 


Only 


Golden 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


! Odors from Perspiration. 


Packer’s 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., 


We will send on receipt of 10 Cts. a a to any address, 
1 pound, $1.30; quarter pound, 40-cts, 


Post-paid Catalogue Free. 
New York. 


Scene 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Tar Soap 


“It Soothes wh \e it’ Cleanses.”—Medical and Surg. Reporter. 


Have taken medals and 





-|WHEN 
CRANKS 
TURN 


SOMETHING MUST MOVE. 


Hazard Smokeless 
“BLUE RIBBON” 
BRAND 


IS MOVING, and MOVING RAPIDLY. 





To those wedded fo black powder, although prices 
are exceptionally low, 


HAZARD BLACK 
POWDER 


will be found to be of the same 


HICH STANDARD. 


For circulars ¢ddress 
THE HAZARD POWDER Co., 
44, 46 & “a Godar | St., t., Mow York Gity., 


R8 WADDELL. ewe} 2 ee Ohio. 
F. J. WADDELL, Agent, - Tenn. 
E § RICK, Agent, - ee Il. 
W. McBLATR, Agent. c St. Louis, Mo, 


H. P. COLLINS, Agent, timore, Md. 
J. F. SOHMELZcg a SONS, Agents, Kansas City. Mo. 
Agents and dealers in every prominent mar ket. 


“MANNOCITIN” 
PREVENTS your GUN 
From RUSTINC. 


Adopted by the German Army and Navy. 
The Royal Small Arms Factory at Danzig writes; 
“Wecoated 100 ifles with Mannocitin and st them 
ote 


for 6 mouths; on 3 of them a very few oe 
were noticed after 2 moaths, but not 
grow any siped free — 


r. The other 9 rifles 
bs. hermore, w 
costed a number of steel plates with Mannocitin and 
stored them indamp places and out of doo:s. After 6 
months we noticed a small rust spot on the corech of one 
of the plates, the other plates remaining entirely free 
rom rus 


t@send 2c. for 2oz. can of Mapnocitin. Special prices 
in quanuties. Testimonials frée. 


OTTO GOETZE, 23 Whitehali St., N.Y. 
Mfre.’ Sole Ager t for the U.S. 
2" The Zettler Rifle Club (N. Y.) uses Mamnocitin. 


A record of over half a century ts a 
Guarantee that cannot be questioned, 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


may be obtained from us, — 


CAMERA & 
in every style, at all prices. 
FREE mated sREE on application =" 
“Anthony’ ic Bu 
“The Internatio Annual for 1a08, 16 oe 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
591 Broadwav, New York. 


FOR _THE PIPé THE Pi 


7 a0 Oy Pa ns: 





Lovers of the’ | 


Should try this famous old brand,” 
pronounced by many the very’ best, 
Packed in tin toll ‘ond’ compeey 
pouches 


it 


HtGtiesT GRAUDK OLLER, 


Bex Wates supply o OF LO Muro Beene 


ot-beale.- 
Cushman & Denison, 172 9th Ave.,J Ns te 










